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XHE NIZAM'S OFFER. 

No event b the hinxory of India daring the pi^sem 
geaeration has excited s6 much and siudi darable interest 
as tlie spontaneous offer of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
richest and most powerful of the ruling princes of Htudosian, 
lo contnbute a large sum of money out of the cei-enues of 
ms State towards placing the north-west frontier of tliat 
countT)' m a proper state of defence. It has done mottr 
thM all the at Colonial Conferences about Imperial 
unity* and still more than the visiia: of .other Indian 
feudatories to the seat of Empire to show that the great 
i^nates of Ashi, whether they he bound to us by the 
ties of alliance or of subjection, are attached to our role. 
and have faith in our power In a sense that Rome never 
auaiQtd and that Russia has herself no hope of attuning, 
n c assi history the only approximations lo such an 
event were the barren acts by which Nicomedcs and other 
Utthynian rul^ made the Roman people theirhehs; but for 
tifteen centuries of the most important epochs in history 
ndth^ Greece nor Carthage nor Imperial Rome ever 
«*^p<:ricoced that shock of pleasant surprise and gratified 
\anitj' caused us the otiicr day by the roluntary offer of 
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a previously half-mistrusted dopendunt to share out efforts, 
bear the burden of our responsibilities, and contribtite 
towards the triumph of our Empire in the almost certain 
knowledge that victot^' must preunote to the stuhlllty of 
the existing order of things, and that the prospect of 
any reward can only be exceedingly remote and uncertain. 
This satisfaction has been reserved for us*, and if wc 
doady examine tlic circumstances of the offer, and the 
tjuE^ion of our relations with the Niratn and hts State, 
it wilt be hard to find any cause for entertaining doubt as to 
the political significance of the gift, or as to the wisdom of 
accepting it in the same open spirit of cordlaJ friendship 
exhibited by the first of IndLin princes in both the form nnd 
the substance of his proposal. 

So far as public opinion may be gleaned ffoih the 
writings in the iiress, the appreciaiion of die Nizam’s 
generosity has been both gtmcial nnd franldy expressed, 
but there have been some important exceptions both in 
England and in Indio. The adverse or unfriendly criticism 
may he divided under two heads r liTat, that svhkh states 
that his Highness lias had some ulterior and .selfish moiJve 
in making this offer *, and, seoondiy. that it ts bad policy for 
us to accept nsusistance from a feudatory whose very offer is 
alleged to imply a reflectioji on the power of tlie Paramount 
Government, which would have been irnpCRisible a genera¬ 
tion aga It is necessary to make some rejoinder to these 
tritidsms, although it will be more agreeable to the reader 
if reference be made to them incIdentaUv In the course of 
my description of events, than if 1 take them up 
With regard to the criticiaiti that the Nizam had some self- 
seeking design in making this offer, I will first of all say 
tluit if the Nitam's offer was a noble one—and that it is 
a noble offer in itself no bne lias Rltempted to deny—and 
ijuite uninspired, as is known by the Viceroy, the Resldcut 
at Hyderabad, and the Nizam’s^own secretary, Cokmtd 
idarshall, being the ori^hal Idea of this young potentait— 
then I will only remark that—all these conditions being 
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amenable to the te^t of fact—tiie imputatbn of an un* 
worthy motive reilects discredit on the Ent-'Hshmun who 
makes it It is neither just nor generousi, nor has it any . 
political cKtennation. The restoraiton of the Berars. which 
is alleged to be the object coveted, depends on an entirely 
different chain of circiimstancjc& The conditions under 
which we bold those distncis in trust are well known, or 
can easily be ascertamed, and if the Nizam wislies Utem 
restored it wili be necessary for him to show that be has a 
good case under the late Sir John Low’s irea ev of 1 85 5, Or 
it may be said that tbcfc U sucli a tiling as gratitude even in 
political relations, and that if we accept the Niitam's offer 
we shall be bound to make him some return. The line of 
reasoning adoptedt therefore, is that the gift should be 
rejected In order to save pur bdng-piaced in a position 
when it wnutd be becoming and natural to evince a grate¬ 
ful appreciation. Although Milton has sung " the debt 
immense of endless gralitufh*,” this is hot ah argument 
th.it will citT}'" weight with any large body of persans. No 
geneioiis and powerful people ever leumt to distrust the 
natural emotions of their own hearts, and when they acquired 
the art of seeing sinister purposes in the offers of their 
friends and dependents they' were on the downivnrcl path to 
that loss of power and authority which attends the suspicion 
that is followed by vacillating action and tbe estrangemeni 
of gentral esteem. 

If the argument as to the alleged design of the Nizam 
in making this proposition is one that should never have 
i>een employed, the second reason broiight forward in 
opposition to our acceptance is one that a Iftde carefui 
consideration will show cannot possess much force. Unlike 
the former, however, it is a fair argument, and One at which 
neither the Niram nor his 3»fithominedan fenow'[ninces can 
take umbrage. The Niiam; ha-a made an unprecedented 
offer, and it is of course natural that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment should weigh carefully all the and fstu in 

deciding what h really a momentous questionj and one 
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which must have an important bearing on our fvitiire 
relations writh all the Native Slates bf Incti^, and establish a 
precedent for successive Indian viceroy* and princes. The 
objection on politica] as opposed to personal grounds offered 
to the acceptance of the Nkam’s offer may be divided under 
two heads, but it is much to he feared that tlie boldness of 
the Niaam in Initiating a. netv policy instead of waiting to 
receive his cue from Calcutta, has alarmed some Anglo- 
Indians of the old school, and raised doubts as to the 
wisdom of allowing ovir policy even to sesm to follow 
hi& Under the first category come such reasons as the 
Impolicy of allowing the peoples of India to supjjose that 
the Central Govenimcni is neither rich nor powerful 
enough to look after the defence of tl^c Indian frontier 
on its own resources j that, whether we admit it or not, 
the coming fonv'ard of the Nizam in this marked man¬ 
ner is an implied imputation on our policy and activity: 
and that the benefits accruing from this pecuniaty' assistance 
will be heavily compensated for by the disadvantages en¬ 
tailed by the enhancement of the Nizam’s prestige, and by 
the direct participation of a Native State In a matter which 
has hitherto been the cxclust^^ concern of the iceroy in 
CouncEL Under the second category are suggestions that 
the Nizam's authoritj' will become an itt/ffn'utJt iti iittjk'rta, 
and that the utilization of the armies and resources of the 
Native Scatt:3 is fraught with grave danger to the peace of 
the peninsula and the stabllit}' of our power. As espres- 
stons of opinion, no possible fault can be found witl; any of 
these critidsros, imd it is, therefore, necessary to consider 
them in some detail. 

With regard to the reasons arising from the alleged 
rdketbn conve)^ed by the Nizam's splendid offer on our 
own |ioltcy and action, this will not apfiear very great to 
those who recollect how prointhently tlie question of 
frontier defence has been before the Indian public during 
the last few yeans, bow much h:ui been spent upon the 
work, awl the palpable fact that tive financiaj burden thus 
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imposctl on the (ndbn exchequer is one that it cari 
hardly bear, especially with a falling currency and an 
arrested opiutn revenue; The Nisam did not pretend 
to discover that die Indian frontier stood in need of 
militar)' strengthening. He cwily showctl tliat he had 
realized tlic exoeptionaJ exptmdimre entailed Ijy this neces¬ 
sity, and, more than that, absolutely incurred during the last 
three years, and he declared that he, as one of the parties 
deriving benefit front this increased security, was willing to 
bear bis share in defraying the expense. The fact that the 
Indian Government has hitherto borne the whole expense in 
such matters is no itaison why the same course should be 
pursued when the strain has been increased by circumstances 
beyond our control, and when die revenue of India sliows 
signs of iin inespaci^* to meet tlie increased expenditure of 
that couiiUy'. If the check inflicted on the opium rev'cnuc 
by what seems a revulsion of taste on the part of the 
Chinese people in favour of their OTvn opium prove per¬ 
manent, such munidccnce as' the Nizam has voluntarily 
shown affords the only escape for die Indian Execurive 
from tluit most unpopular of all acts, the imposition of 
frcsli taxes, and the .search for new sources of rev'tnue. 

From tliis point of view, which seems to be that of 
common sense, a native I ndian statesman has written well 
and to tile poiuL What Sir Madava Rao has said to 
the following oHcct appears to me to show a more states¬ 
manlike grasp of the whole situaiSon th:m the pervei^ 
line of measuring the value of the Nizams gift, not on 
its own merits, but by considering how far it implies, a 
reflection on our own policy and proceedings, 

*’ t hajw tiw i* irue. I hope the Gareminciu of ln<Iia will 

rheertblly and gtaurfiilly .wcept the ofTcf. I esn see aathbg wtouk in the 
tdTw, Or in lU aoceptute& iVobcihir the notiie jio|H'rs may hcep iutveisc 
aiiidfitet on tus but cahii r^Secuon will only msidt in ctedilfnit 

ht> Highness with «mnd sense Euid judgment in the amtter. His 
Highnes's offer it not folly good in IfikU) hot cwelTcat as an esample- 
riie itKflgthcning of the nontH«e»i fronimr w as heneficiat to atf the 
* notire prinect at to *0 ihe rsit of India. It foHosw, therefore, that the 
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cipensa of tht; iiieasiitc thoqJd be sletred by Lutb tbe the 

people of India. 

^ It will no doubt be uaid tlul the Govemmeui of ttulkbiilTcad}'under 
3U pbli^alion lo protect the Kuttve States, end Ims rccelred, or u 
dcui tb<»c States t^tnisidenition m requital of that ahti^tiou, and that 
theiv iuu tteatia Jixbig tibth that otdigadan and con&Idemion. Hut it 
should be remeiniiercd that tliese uendei urte entered inla many ^ears 

and that the drounstanoes in irhlch they trert entered into luve 
tour imniensely altoed. The diSiculties of protecting the ICattvc States 
a^iiuil ibndfpi focK hare novr untncastitibl)' inereaseii, and some pro- 
jumioinatc rtadjustmeat of the cansidimlion in rekiion to the obli^kta 
of pnnectiqit ts rendund tktutalde, if not necesury. Jti the Gatute of 
thin^ the laioc sorice cannol be ^tetfutmed for the use retnuiietadon, 
escept fbr shtin intenals, inT|ilying eooiinuiiy of the bsoie circumstances, 
(f the cbcunutanccs change, and render the service mme difficult, the 
renuitictatido must need sotuo reailjuEUnenl—s teadjusiment n-hkh his 
K^hnets liic Kinim lias slmnnllf iimid|^ied attd toltmtadly oBered, 
The credit of it should not be dcoi^ htm.*' 

As a clear and statesmanlike opinion on the viipla 
case, nothinjr could be better or more u> the poiot, and Sir 
Madava Rao speaks with tlte authorily derived from tlte 
experience of thirty years of Kntive States from Travancore 
lu Baroda, while as a Madras Brahmin the bias of tits mind 
would not be undul)' favourable to the great Mahommedan 
ruler in the Deccan. Sir Madava Rao praises tlie Nizam's 
act, not merely because it shows that his Highness 
s)*mpailiiaes with the work of fortifying the Indian frontier, 
and is willing lo bear his share in it, but also because he 
lias "shrewdly anticipated" the time when the Indian 
Government would find it necessary to invite the Native 
States to increase their contributions to the Imperial 
Govemment The Nizaiti is censured by some for having 
taken upon himself the responsibdJtj- of mating a spon¬ 
taneous offer, but certain passages in Lord Duffenn's 
reply show that some of the thoughts which occurred to 
Sir Madava. Rao liad passed through his mind also. The 
Viceroy wrote in his leiterof Octo^r ;th : 

"Thisduty Mibr oLJigiiHm of tifcitig i«auiioasibT the ddeore of the 
fruiuier) “undoubtedly hai ccowideiibly »ddcd. jBd will amiintic » acid 
for sotne liun^ to the expeaditutv of the tiovemniCBt tjf imlia j and it is 
aoMviiicuuc proorbodi of your BIjjhttrts* /Arfrmwff/tJr fs irell 
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aa of yoat gencroaitj, Lhji you ibcmJd hai^ beta tbi fiisi among the 
princes of India to rttugaue the pimctple that ibe Native States are as 
much ititeiostcd as the t»t of the In^ui population in usistlim the 
Goveramtnt to take KrhJuevTei mcasores may lie nevtisity to preserve the 
twrdeti of Lhc Eroplrt flom any dangera whfch may anjc fiiom utemaJ 
laKRpiicalioia.'^ 

Ill It subsequent aildresa delivered on the occasion of 
his visit to Kurrachce, Lord Duflerin declared iJtat the 
Mahoitimedans of India might well feel proud of the 
iS izam s loyal and splendid dHcr; Artur these empltatlc 
stittemenis of the representative of tlie Queen*Empress, 
die putty and narrow-minded criticisms levelled at the 
offer from C4irt3in quarters do not seem dserving of much 
notice, and I should not waste space in dealing with them 
but for one consideration. 

Strange as it may seejti after the Viceroy s admission of 
the ready loyalty and goodwill," and *' noble example." it 
is pneuiature to say at die time of my writing th i?> (ist 
December; much may unfortunately have hap^iened before 
these tines will come before the reaclera of the AKiATit 
Qlarteklf Rkv7Ew) that the Nizams offer has been defi- 
uitely accepted. The Government is uncertain how to deal 
with the application of the money, and those who think it 
ought not to be accepted at all have gained heart of grace 
from official reticence to put forward their objections, partly 
based on political tradition, and partly availing themselves 
of the allt^attons of personal motive concealed behind the 
Kirams offer. Some have even suggested that the Nizam 
should be Informed that his gift will be accepted, but that it 
will be devoted to some object within his dominions. Not 
merely ivoutd this be a ver)* hnpeninent return to the 
Nizam, but tnose who make it strangely overlook the one 
condition attaching to the gift. It is given " for the exclu¬ 
sive purpose of Indian Frontier Defence/ 

The delay in frankly accepting the offer at first was 
probably due to the apprehension that its announcement 
would offer some provocation to Russia at a time when 
delicate negotiations were drawing to a successful dose; for. 
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if there is no reference to the heretJitary enemy of Islam in 
the published text, only Russia can be referred to in the 
“great mUttory' Power advancing towards India/' As the 
djplamatic arrangements of our Government with the Nor¬ 
thern Empire can only lie those of temporary expediency, 
the Nizam was able to take the far higher ground of shotv- 
tng that neither he nor the other princes of India have any 
faith In illusory pledges, and that those who wish to retain 
their hold on India “ must trust/' as Eord Dufierui said three 
years ago, " to their own vigilance and valour/' Regarding 
the matter impartially, k must be admitted that the Niram's 
statesmanship stands out in bright colours, and that, if it 
has not made a great impression on the peoples of ] ndia. it 
can only be because they are so bitterly divided by race 
and religious differences as to deny merit to the young - 
prince, who has begun so auspiciously a reign which, If it 
Stfcs on as it has commenced, will place him high on the 
roll of Indian rulers. 

If 1 am rightly informed that it b at this momeot incor¬ 
rect to say that the Nizam s gift has been absolutely accepted, 
tiespite Lord Dufferin's complimentary' letter of acknow’- 
lodgment* this further delay must be due to die desire to 
ascertain how far the other Indian feudatories are impressed 
by die example of the Nizam, and to what extent they intend 
to imitate him. At present only five of the chiefs of the 
Punjab, Puttiala, Jeend, Nabha, Kapunhalla, and Maler 
Kothdi, have made any published offers, but it is believed 
that the Central Indian States are on the eve of making 
some similar proposition. The \lceroy would then be able 
to ifeal at a single stroke with the colleaive sums of die 
Native States, and to make a formal announcement as to 
the intended application of these loyal contrihudens towards 
the grand national object of frontier defence. Official red- 
cence must not, therefore, be interpreted as concealing die 
intention to conclude the incident by declining the Nizamis 
offer* Not menely has the language of compliment gone 
too far to admit of this course, but the financial inducemenis 
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to^voil of tile olTer are too real to allow the Indian 
exchequer to look askance at such a timely and heaven-sent 
gift to the oFhcIal charged with the troublous task of balaii<- 
clog the revenue and expoiditurc. The futtber offers that 
have been made are sneered at, for one reason or another, but 
this ill-natured criticism is prematurt^ partly because suffi¬ 
cient time (it is only five weeks since the \’iceroy's letter 
was published] has not been allowed for the slow-moving 
Indian courts to realize the change that has occurred, and 
to adapt themselves to it. and partly because they, too. have 
been disturbed in. their judgment by reports that the Niiam’s 
gift is not after all to be accepted. 

When these doubts have been removed, and after a 
sufficient time has been allowed for the oJTer to be made* 
with dignity and without restraint, there is every reason to 
believe that the great majority of the Mativc States will not 
be backward in following the Nizamis example. But, even 
if they were, their reluctance to assign a portion of their 
revenue, or their timidity in adopting a decided policy, 
sltould rather enhance tlion diminish the credit due to the 
Hyderabad niler* He has shown, in a w'hoJIy unexpected 
manner, that he has a decided {X^ticy in our favour, and that 
he is not afraid to devote the nsources of his State to its 
fulfil men t- 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, let me point 
-out what is dte salient and distinguishing feature in the 
Xizam's act which marks it as being quite apart from the 
offers of hdp and co-operation made by other native rulers 
and States on occasions of exteniaf danger or military opera¬ 
tions It t£ made m time of peace, and by way of anb'dpa- 
tion ; theirs have always come when war had either been 
declared or had commenced: and, although the occasion 
hits never been sufficiently serious to justify tlteir acceptance 
i'jt 6 /&e. they have always been told that, should the oetesstty 
arise, their loyal offers would be gladly accepted, and their 
services July availed of. During the .Afghan War it will be 
recollected that the armies of several of the Koithem Stares 
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were utilized for mllitan' purposed and that they rendered, 
praeticai aid in guarding ilie lines of communicatloci with 
Cabul through the Kliyl>er and Khurum. So far as pr^c- 
deni gocSk it is all in i^vour of the acceptance of the Ni£:am's 
gift, and not of rejecting it, as is alleged by some of the 
older school of Anglo-Indians, unless, of course, it were to 
be held tluit a native prince has no right to make a delibe¬ 
rate and wcU-tliought'OUt proposition, Avhich can be turned 
to practical use. while he may in a grave crisis ofler in a 
conventional manner his services, which there would be jto 
time to turn to any beneficial purpose. Nothing could be 
more absurd than this tine of aigumcni. WEien Russia is 
at Uie gate of India e\er) feudatory in Itidia, from Travan* 
'core to Cashmere, may come forward w*iih protesUUlons of 
loj'aJty and proffers of military assisiaace, but with the best 
intentions in the world, their offers will be more em- 
barra^ng than useful ui the GovemmenL \Vcmight take 
their pecuniary' gifts.but, unless the campaign went smoothly, 
tiiere would be delay in the transfer of specie from the naiivo 
to the imperial treasuries. On the other hand, the Nkam 
has made anything but a conventional offer. He has done 
soineihitig strikiogly original, and he leaves entirely to the 
discretion of the aupreme Government the disposal of the 
large sum of sixty lakhs, which he presents free, subject to 
the one condttloti that it shall be devoted to “ the frontier 
defence of India.'* It rests entirely with ourselv^es to turn 
this gratifying gift to the best possible use for tlie important 
work fur which it has been offered. 

Of course there is no doubt that the act of the Nizam 
has done much to bring the tjucstlon of the armies of the 
Nauve States prominently before the British public, and to 
impel the Government of India to take up in a t>erious 
manner the delicate and complicated problem of assoctaiing 
them in some degree with ourselves in tlic defence of India. 
Siiatigcly enough those persons who were most sceptical of 
the danger alleged to lurit in the maintenance by the Native 
States of large and unemployed armies are now loudest in 
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expressing the appreheasiort that the utilization of those 
armies in the defence of India will be fraught with danger 
to ourselves. It is obviously impossible to convince every¬ 
body, and every act of the Administration must hud a 
hostile critic; but the Government of India lias to face one 
of two alternatives, h must eitlier continue to allow the 
armies of the Native States to remain useless and expensive 
tuicumbrances far the peo’ide wiio mamtain them, with tlic 
certain consequence that they can be made no use of when 
Russia attempts the invasion of India, or it must seriously 
commence the task of turning tliem to account for ilm bene* 
fit of the native rulers, and of India heisdf- As we canuoi 
help being swayed by selfish reasons—and if (lot carried 
to excess they are as laudable In the State as the indivi¬ 
dual—the furtlicr point must be Considered—^Are the nativi: 
armies an element of less danger to our rule In tlieir present 
condition than tliey would Le when they bad received 
some discipline, bocu appointca;! to perform a special and 
assigned work, and had also been stripped of something of 
their present redundant dimensions ? 

Assuming tltat no change is made In the chaiacter ol 
these armies beyond what Individual chiefs may accomplish 
in the way of military reform after the example of the late 
Maharaja Scindiah, and that wu do not attempt to ptaee 
our relations with the Indian feudatories on a closer basis. 
It follows, that 'when Russia reaches that point for whicli 
we feel bound to enter the lists against her, this or some¬ 
thing very like it will be tJie position. The prmces of 
India wilt give expression to their loyalty, and to their 
desire to take part in thetticfetice of India, and we on our 
side, tvhile expressing gratitudu for the otTersf will be com¬ 
pelled to come to the conduslon that the)' can be of no 
jiracticsd use. The Sikh States may be utilized as they 
have been before on the lines of commuiuoitioo, but no 
Indian commander would dream of moving any part of the 
army of Hyderabad, or of the great Maraiha States ol 
Central India, into tlie pmsimlty of the Ruasian forc^i. The 
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onlj^ practical outcome that would result from the princes' 
offers would be that ji might encourage tlie Paramount 
Government to denude the Native States of the Anglo- 
Indian garrisons constantly maintained in them, in order 
that as large a fafree as possible of Ei^lish troops and 
trained sepoys might be seat to the front Our estimate of 
the situation must be pressed one stage birther. If victory 
crowned the opecarions of the English forces, all would of 
course be well; but if our arms n^i with disaster, or even 
with a check ivhich rumour would magnify into defeat, what 
would then Ise the attitude of the Native States ? 

The reader can supply his own answer, but it must be 
remembered that the armies, which ate not efficient enough 
in their present stale to be placed opposite the Russtiui, ate 
quite sufficiently formidable to overcome with numbers 
isokted and weakened gatrisons, to overrun in a few weeks 
pTovuices which it took years to conquer,and to embarrass the 
Government by unexpected attacks, and still more by shatter¬ 
ing the theory that we have the opinion of India behind us in 
defending the pnninsuk against the Russian. But it will be 
■said that such conduct would be base tt'eachery after all the 
loyal proiestatians made to us by these I'^ery Indian princes. 
■So it will seem to us; but impartial judges will take note 
of the fact that we omitted to make use of tlieir loyalty^ 
and that, instead of providing it with the legitimate and 
honourahle vent necessary to entourage ami stimulate all 
human sentiments, we did oar best to stifle ii. In India, 
moreover, tlie only loyalty that we have any right to expect 
19 that due to the strong and the just, and there ts no 
justice where there is not strength . 

The oegldt of the Native States, the policy of lamer 
or do-nothing, wOl not contribute to the security of our 
’i>nsition m India ; nor will It avert a single one of the dan- 
gem attending tlie existence of armed forces in that country 
subject to the and orders of possibly ambitious and im- 
meiDilIy rulcnw Tlidr aiubfdon mx^i b?; augmented by our 
persistent determination to prevent its finding the oppor- 
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tunicj' of relief and distincticm, ivliilc the first syiuptom of 
defeat or disaster would be the signal for their evincing 
those fedings of disappointmtait and hostility which we had 
done our best to strengthen. The fact I wish the reader 
to most understand at this stage is this, that the danger lo 
our rule in India from the armies of the Native States 
«ists. and cannot be made greater while it may be reduced 
by a prompt and wdl‘judged effort to harmonise thosti mis¬ 
cellaneous military organisms with our own. ff we persist 
in our present policy of cxciudJng these armies from the 
purview of our stmt^ical schemes, vve must not marvel at 
the result if vve find that we have dried up the sjanpathy 
and enthusiasm of ptirhaps the mo^ important fifth of the 
population of India. 

The policy of keeping the Native States outside our 
plans, of ostracizing them, as it were, can only be justified 
by tile result which depends uijon. our struggle with Ru.s£ia 
being one course of imchcquered success without its 
hlaiwands nnd Pcnjddi incidents. The firat failure wouK! 
be followed by a rapidly waning enthusiasm in our behalf 
and the first disaster could scarcely fail to be the signal for 
an ebullition of unfriendly ft^ing which would be lovdled 
at EsolatctI gardsons, die civilian classes, and all the repre¬ 
sentatives of British authority. Seeing that wt had systema¬ 
tically prevented tlje .Native States tiaying any interest in 
the matter, it would be vety surprising indeed if they miter- 
tained any hearty sytnpjuhy for the Raj that deprived them 
of their legitimate: share in the defence of the common 
osuniry. Wounded pride, and not love of Rus 4 *t. would 
impel them to rejoice at any successes of the Czar, and to 
resort to action on thdr own account Of course, if our 
arms were to be uniformly suotessful, and if we overthrew 
the Russians more sigouEy than we vanquished the Afghans 
in I $ 7 S-So, there is nothing to fear from the phjuc of any 
or all of our feudntories. But does any competent authority 
believe tliai, when the faUiI day comes, we shall linvc things 
quite so much all our own way ; and is it ever wise poliev 
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to act as if all the iJcjnents will prove favourable, or on the 
5 :upposTtion that our wishes have only to be made to be 
fulfilled ? 

On the other band, if it is decided to promptly adopt a 
, large pciliq* for the whole of India, amd lo include the Native 
States in its system of defence, what are the pix^bable con- 
seijnences and results ? Will the new danger arising from 
the disciplining of ibeir armies exceed the advantage of 
increased numbers and greater liannany between the su- 
preme Government and the feudatory courts ? Shall we 
be only creating a new force, whose military efhdeocy will 
never be considerable, and to this extent mkingupa 
rather chan a real protection for die peninstila ? Will our 
overtures to the ludiau larinces to become members of such 
a military league, as Prussia iios devised for Germany, be 
set down as evidence of a sense of weakness, and of fear of 
the result of the approaching struggle ? Will the bringing 
of the native princes into closer aliianec with ourselves tend 
u> substitute a feeling of genuine loyalty, not merely to our¬ 
selves, but to India in place of empt)' protestation, and a 
iHilier that the selfish interests of a particular prince may be 
best promoted by the prevalence of general confusion and 
disunion ^ 

it is right that the dangers and disadvantages of the 
policy should bo stated fully and in th‘e first ptact In their 
present condition, and with the ^Vnglo-Indian garrison ar¬ 
ranged as tcMlay. there is no doubt that the native armies 
are impotent. In time of piaace they lock up a large pro¬ 
portion of the European forces; in time of war those forces 
^vonld have to he removed, with the result, that the armies 
would be left wttliout the restraining influence of their 
presence. They would then only be kept under control 
by the moral restraint artring from the [irtstlge of victory 
attachbg to our arms. Once that was broken they would 
declare against us, and it may be said that our discipltne 
w^ld have rendered them a foe far more difficult to deal 
with. But it must be rmembened that we only hold India 
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by the prestige of victory, and if we are worsted by Russia, 
the result, whether the Native States have elHciGat armies or 
not, will be that our rule will have ended. The real problem 
to be solved is uot how we are to overcome native prejudice, 
an d adjust race and religious differences, but how we are to 
vanquish the Russians If we succeed in that, it matters 
nothing whether the Native States have their present undis¬ 
ciplined levt^ or welhtnuned regiments. But in effecting the 
main object the (lifTerence may mean much to us. and every 
additional guarantee of the hddity of the ruling chiefs of 
India mitst contribute to the chances of n favourable issue. 
What can. be more likely to propitiate their goodwill thau 
to assign dicin a fixed ptacc In the defence of India, and to 
offer them a fair share in the honour and re wan! of victory" ^ 
One gond fact underlies the whole question, and that is. 
tile regular garrison of India is too small for its multifarious 
home duties, and for the defence of an extended frontier in 
fact of a powerful military empire. The first object to 
be attained is to reduce its home duties wlthnut shaking 
public confidence or seriously diminishing the protection 
afjlbrded die civil population by the presence in the country 
of a strong military force subject to the authority of a cen¬ 
tral Government. It is in this direction that the armies of 
the Native States may render ioestimahle service^ not only 
b)' doing work which now devolves upon the regular Anglo> 
Indian garrtson, but by their Priitces' adopting, and associ¬ 
ating themselves with, a joint policy which would have iis 
its main object the defence of the iTeninsuta. They would 
tlius lessen the strain on our forces, and facilitate that re¬ 
distribution of troops ivbich would have to take place in war 
time. The present distrihution of troops was adaptetl to a 
very different state of aflairs in India from what e.vlsts there 
at present It applied to a half-conqucrcd and scmi'hostilc 
country*, in which each State with Marotlta or hlahommedan 
tnulitions might become the focus of intrigue and more ojien 
oi>posjtion, Dut the Indian Mutiny perfected the conquest 
of India, not merely by showing that the victors were strong 
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enough to deal with an accumulation of dilticulties, but by 
substituting for a mercenary force the power of the British 
lieople as the basis of the authority of the Government, 

The danger to English rule in India has been shifted 
during the last fifteen years from the capitals of Native India 
to the camps of the foreign enemy beyond the frontier, 
and for die task of meeting die assault of tliat eneniy 
our distribution of forces is a strategica] anachronism. The 
most pressing reform In India, front a ntUitar)' point of 
view, is that our troops should be so arranged as to give 
them the gneattst facilities for reaching the ixial scene of 
uction, and for becoming acquainted with the region which 
must witness the decisive struggle. To keep good troops 
at Bangalore, Secunderabad, and other now useless places, 
shows that vve .have made little progress In political instIncL 
The abandonment of the Motor cantonment is, however, of 
better augury, and as it frees the Gwalior State (which was 
left the best native army In India by the late Maharaja 
Scindiah) from the presence of English troops,It cannot besaid 
that tiierc Is much boldness in suggesting the same course 
for the other States which are not equally well equipped. 
1 would impress on the authorities the great advantage of 
conunundng these changes w'ithoui dday, so iluu botli the 
rtders and the inhabitants of the Native States might become 
accustomed In time of tranquillity to the absence of the 
garrisons hithiMto employed in the vigilant siipervisian of 
their movements. 

In the execution of this policy, if it Is to realize the 
objects for which it Is adopted, the princes of India must 
be Induced to participate as heartily as we ourselvca, 
W*hilc they would be entrusted wdih more work and grcater 
responsibility, a larger share of honour should necessarily 
fall to their share. They ivould he placed in a position u> 
give less equivocal and more conspicuous proof of their 
loyalty than is possible under the present arrangement of 
things, and as the necessary consequence they would obtain 
greater credit and distinction as the allies of the English 
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and as tht frtencb of India. Kor need the duties of their 
armies be rigidly restricted to the perfonnance of gamwu 
duties in their own lem[orJ^ It woutil not be difliciilt to 
employ them on gurrison work outside the limits of their 
State, and in guarding tlie line of communtcatians whenever 
an advance into Afghanistan becomes necessary. Over and 
above this, whenever the.armies have attained a suiHcienc 
degree of efficiency, small contingents from the greater 
States might be employed aciivdy at the front with die 
view of giatifjing the princts as much as from any idea of 
adding to oor military strength. Even without this, the 
I'eudatory States can. by a policy of frankness and trust, be 
enabled to render the most timely and valuable services ui 
the defence of India, They can be utilized so as lo relieve 
onC'diird of the Anglo-Indian garrison from useless and 
unttiankfuT dudes. They may be employed in the pro¬ 
tection of lines of communication. Their utilizatiun. far 
from encouraging truuMn, will make loyalt}' nime agreeable 
and more profiiabTe. If there were any exception to the 
rule, it would have to pay the penalty of extinction. But 
I at leist do not apprehend any swerving from the strict 
line of fidelity to the English Raj, for, as I have said, the 
only doubt, in the native mind of prince and peasant, is 
whether England or Ruasbi is ilic stronger. Once the 
superiority of the English arms is dearly establishwl, the 
last spark of lEsafTectioii will be cxtinguislicd, and no 
internal opponent will think of disputing it for a century. 
If tliot su{;erionty is not established, the hostility of the 
princes will be less if dieir reputation and pride sham 
in our overthrow dum If they were kept rigidly excluded 
as at present from our mnitary system ; but in tliateVtnt it 
w'ould matter very lluJe whether thf^ supposition were 
jusiilied or noL The improvement of the native annies, 
and their ussociatian with us in die task of ddending India, 
must cmurlhute something to the chances of success of our 
militar]' plans : and if they fail, ilie situation wilt not be 
:iggrevated. Neither success nor defeat wit] entail any 
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fKjnalty. If we airt diefcit<iii, the worst will have happened i 
if we are victorious, no one who kTiow*s India will rjuestton 
the accuracy of the pft;diction that no Indian prince and no 
collection of Native States would think of disputing the ‘ 
orders of the vanquisher of Russia. 

The Nizam's offer has* on the one hand, informed public 
opinion in England and oh the Continent that there is 
unanimity between the component parts of the great Indian 
commuoitj'; and, on the other hanci» it has had the effect of 
bringing home to the mind of the Government of India 
that the time 'is arriving, if it has not absolute!j' arrived, 
when the problem of the military federation of the Native 
Slates has ui he solved, or admitted by inaction to be 
insoluble. That the problem can be solved if there is no 
want of will is hardly to be doubted The princes of 
India ara accustomed by tradition to serve and pay homage 
to an Emperor, and so long as tliat ruler retained his vigour, 
diey obeyed Itis cotnoiands without hesitation, and they held 
their armies and revenues at his dtsijoaak Only when his 
power beoune effete did Maraiha leadtrs, Mahommedan 
princes, and SUdi diTcfs abandon their allegiance and fight 
for their own hand in the dismemberment of the Mogul 
Empfre,, Refone timy ventured to think that the realm of 
Delhi might be regarded as the lair spoil of the most success¬ 
ful adventurer of the peninsula, the House of Baber had 
been discredited and weakened by a century' of invariably 
unsuccessful ttpeditioas for the recovery of Candabar, cul¬ 
minating In the crushing invasion of Nadir Shah, and the 
capture of Delhi There can be no comparison between the 
opinion of the British power held by the Nizams, Sdndtahs, 
and Holkars of our time, and that entertained by their 
pretlecesscirs of the resources and capacity of sudi rulei^ 
as Shahs Mationtmed and Alumgir, They tnow that the 
administration of the country is iniiintaincd by the most 
efficient and caimble civil service ever organized by human 
knowledge and patience, by the presence of an army of 
yOjOoo men which, for military effidency. Is not surpa^d 
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by even die German Guard corp*^ and that Ixiili are re¬ 
cruited Trorn the wealthiest, most energetic, and, let the word 
be used concisely, most adventuraos people in the world. 
• I say die Indian princes realize these facte, and if they ha\’e 
any tloubts at all, they are only the same as our bust conti¬ 
nental allies feel, because the country sometimes seems 
incliiied to adopt the Glatlstdntan doctrines nf non-Enter- 
veniion and seir-stuJtjficaiioii, and do accept Lord Gran¬ 
ville’s jn'ddiiig Mnd vacillation as the marks of statesmanlike 
capacity. If our policy reveals thf firm mind that shows 
consciousness of strengdv, and the resolution to employ ii, 
no doubt need be entertained of the fidelity of the great 
. princes of India, They will only he disloyal when we are 
disloyal to ourselves and our historj'. 

The only reason for hesitating about the employnuuiE 
and improvumcnt ol rhe (onces at the disposal of the native 
princes, is a doubt as to tJidr fidelity. Once assured on ih ii 
point# it is culpable negligence on our jiart not lo fosttir tliesd 
feelings of loyaltj’, and the only way to gratify their self- 
respect, and at the same time to make their servictis of some 
practical use to India and ourselves. Is to asdgii tliem a 
place in tlie ImperiaS dercnce of India similar to that occu¬ 
pied in Germany by the minor rulers of the empire Such a 
task should not be beyond the organizing powers of our 
nuittary administrators, I’ormany years, and probably until 
the first coilFsion occurs between England and Russia in 
Afghaniscan, their furces would Ix! only useful for secondar\’ 
services, and not for being placed la the first fighting 
line, Moreot'cr. no one wishes our rule in India to be dE> 
pendent on native troops, wbcdicr in our service or in that of 
our feudatories. If Russia is to be beaten back, it will have 
to be by British tafanttv'. by the same troops which carried 
the he^hts of Alma and foiled the surprise at Inkermatm. 
\er, admitting alt this, where ts the wisdom in n^lcctlng 
to avail ourselves of the assistance of nilers who will enable 
us to place more of our own chosen soldiers in front of the 
invader of India ? 
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[n co^htslon, it need only be pointed out that the 
KIzam's ofter is one reflecting the highest honour on his 
Highness. It revealed a tare generosity and statenman' 
ship, and coming from a potentate who was ahvays thought 
Ekjdy to sympathize with Russian aggression, beca u se he 
would sufl^ least and probably gain most of all ^ the Indian 
princes |^m its ^ success it is^ doubly welcome and signi- 
fleant The cordial message of the Sovereign, and ibc 
eloquent acknowledgments of the Viceroy, are an appro¬ 
priate return for a gift whrch has done much to solidify 
Indian optnioni and ^ which can be turned to oonsidcmblc 
practical use fbr the security of India. It has strengthened 
the links alrcatly existing lietwecn our GcTernment and 
that of the Nixoiti, who is. ns he reminds us, our oldest 
ally in Hlndostan, and the impression made by the event, 
both in Asia and in Europe, is incalculable and profotmd. 
For the offer itself, as for the manner of making it, our 
th,anks as “a nation are due to tlte youthful ndur of 
Hyderabad, 
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THE SEA ROUTE TO INDIA. 

Uv the pbra,<;8 tshich cunscitutcs the hcadirtg of this article, 
'■ The Set Route to I mean to indicate the mute 

which, though secondary in times of jicace, will heconu* o) 
tirst coasequeoce in a period of war. Such a route is 
indeed avaitable now, hut not one single step has been taken 
to render die despatch of troops and ivtir material by it 
'expeditious or ctTcctive, We are, indeed, a very peculiar 
people. Whilst the nations of the Continent are making 
the most costly ppeparaiions for a struggle, the germs of 
which were contained in the Treaty of Frankfort, and 
which might be begun at any momatt, Engbnd, in her 
calm indifference and studied unpreparedness, resembles a 
passenger bound to start by the night ra.'iil for India, but 
who, at five minutes before the hour of departure, finds 
himself still in hb hotel, with not a single trunk packed, no 
cab ordered, and with two miles to driven This is the case, 
not only with our tucval and military preparations, but with 
our sea routes. We talk very glibly and uncooeemediy of 
possessing an akemative sea route to India, but, to repeat 
the simile I have given above, not only is our sea-trunk 
unpacked, but the clothes have not yet been ordered which 
are to be enunmed Into II We stUl fooik cnrelib.'ily on, 
driving from our minds every thought of preparatioo. And 
this, while Prance has a tleet almost equal to our own f 
whilst Italy possesses some of the most powerful ironclads 
in the world, and is obtaining posts in the Red Sea. which 
she foittdcs; and whilst Germany, closely alliod with Italy 
and Austria-Hungary, and, once more, apparently, with 
Russia, is engaged, not only in strengthening her navy, hut 
in quietly approaching those very spots on the sfouth-east 
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coast of Africa wbMi Englanil muse JioW, if Eaglaad would 
possess an alieraative route by the Cape of Good Hope to 
India I do not say, mind, tiiat at the moment of writing, 
Germany 1ms actually succcciled in obtaining alt tile points 
she is setrelly striving for. Fortunately, the most important 
of all, as will be shown In these images, still remains without 
tile sphere of her power. But, If an EngKshnmn, if the 
prime Minister, If the Secretarj' of State for ilie Colonies^ 
were to ta^ his eyes on the ofiidal German map of Soutli 
Africa, even the map of rSS6, he would start bach in 
amazement, la iliat map, all the German acqumriom are 
coloured red. The thougltt which the brain would conceive 
am! Hic lips ivould uepress of the mtm wlio^ fresh from the 
contemplation of a map of tfiSo, were to inspect dit map 
of i8ji6, could not fail to be akin to the dioughi which 
inspired the Sikh ruler. Ran jit Singh, when on l»eing shown 
a map of India having all the acquisitions made by the 
British marked in the same colour, he exclaimed: It tvill 
all become red." 

Tile vaticination of the Sikh ruler was realized. Not 
very long after hjs death the kingilom which he had made 
became encircled by the expressive red border. But, happily , 
it by no means follows that a result which w;is the conse¬ 
quence of the dealings of the Englisli with tlw successors of 
Kan jit Singh wilt equally illustrate the rivalrj’ of England 
and Germany in South Africa, Indeed, we are confident 
iliat it only requires action on our part, legitimately 
vigorous, to obLiin for our mercantile marine, for our 
merchants, and for our fieei, the positions on the coast of 
South-east .Afhca which are absolutdy necessary for us if 
W'c would maintain our comniercial hold on the country; 
and, what is of inhnit^y greater consequence to us, if we 
would ha%'e available a prattical alternative route to India, 
especially avalbble in times of war, and most profitable, in 
a mercantnc senstc, in times of jicsce. 

Before entering upon the main question, I desire to say 
one word, and it shall be dm last word, about the method 
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of Germany. We ought always to remember, but wc art? 
al! of us very prone to fotset, that the affairs of the Gennau 
Empire arc atiministered by the keenest political tntcUcct 
of this o(!jitur)% Prince Pismarck is a man. who, when he 
has decided uj>on a policy, never lets go the {>oInt he ainui 
at. Whether by straight roads;, or by by-paths, he always 
progresses lowurds it Having, by his war-policy, made 
the Cerman Empire, hedirected all his etTorts to ounstilidate 
it Interwoven with his scheme of consoUdadon was the 
Iong^promised plan of making a German navy, and of 
founding a German Coloniid Empire. How i>Bfsistenily 
and ho«‘ successfully these schemes have been worked 
since the world W'cll knows. But though much has 
been accomjdished, much more remains to be done. If t<. 
In attempting to do that niucli jnore" that lurks the great 
danger to British interests. I do not believe that thttti is 
in this country* the smallest objection to, or jetilousy of. 
German Colonial aggrandisement, provided that, in the 
measures Uiej’ may take to accomplbh it, the Germans 
make no attempt to filch from the British tltat which, either 
they possess, or which they regard as necessary for thf 
maintenance of their existing Empire, In Uicse days of 
high-wrought dvilbatioti no treatifes bind a nation. If ever 
there was a treat)' or compact tvhich ought to have been 
binding, it was the treat)' wHth France which secured 
the New' Hebrides against the encroachments of either 
natloiu Vet, in a time of profound peace, France, who 
claims to be the exponent of modern civiltaation, walked in 
one tine monung and occupied the New Hebrides. W u 
are fiir from saying that, in this respect, the German 
Chancellor would follow the example of France, We an? 
jjerfectly sure he would noL France will have to e%'acuate 
the New Hebrides. Prince Bismarck would never seite a 
place which he would have ultimately to resign. To use 
the cant phrase of the hour, such action “ is not in his Ibc." 
But, though lus tvays may not be ostentatiously forcible 
they are always quietlj' effective. He Is content, at present. 
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to employ subordinate sigents—a merchant, a scientist, 
or a traveller—^vrho can be easily disavowed. It" for 
instance, it were desired at Berlin to obtain by some means 
or other, legitiimte if possible, a port of rising' importance 
held by a friendly Power, pledged to sell that port to Great 
Britain if it sold it at all, how easy it would be to Instruct a 
syndicate of traders to negotiate for its purchase, whilst the 
Government should not only hold quite aloof, but should 
ostentatiously declare that they had no designs whatever on 
the places We have had experience of such modes of 
dealing before, and we may be.sure they will occur again in 
the history of nations. The conclusion 1 would draw 
is, that if tlic British Goveramenc desire to derive full 
advantage from the territories in South Africa they actually 
hold; if they are resolved, as I believe them to be resolved, 
to develop, to an extent which will render it invaluable in a 
time of war, most precious in a period of peace;, the alter¬ 
native route to India, which U the sea route by the Cape 
of Good HopCj they must be wide-awake; they must 
u-atch all the signs on the political horizon ; and thej' must 
take esiHicial care diac when they have decided on a policy, 
they be not forestalled by a foreign syndicate, humble in 
its professions, but every move of whose game is dictated 
in the secret cabinet of die CkanalUti^ of a foreign 
rivnl. 

Before the opening of the Suez Canal in 1S70 the 
route by the Cape was dm trade route to India. To show 
tilt- revolution effected by the working of M. dc Lesteps’ 
great undertaking, it is only necessary to give the figures 
of the tonnage which finds its w:iy from British ports to 
India throi^h the canal. In iSyov those figures amounted 
10414.545; in 1S74, they had risen to 2,428,603 ; in 1875. 
to 2,940,705: in 1877,40 3.,037,7I5; until, in tS86, tliey 
reached of a total, the same year, of 7,294,589^ 

In round numbers, of every 24 tons of sliipping which 
traversed the Suez Canal in t886, 19 were British. In 
i8Sr, a higher figure still was reached. The Indian Trade 
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reiurns show that the number of vessels tnuliog, by all 
routes, to India, tms I0o^^> with a total tonnage of over 
seven millions. 

For the sake of argument, let us take the figures of 
1S87. Those figures—*in round numbers, 7,000,000 tonnage 
of shipping—represent tlje annual trade of Gntai llrttiin to 
tlie East. At the present moment the greater part of that 
tonnage finds its way thither through the Suez CanaL But 
it is, I believe, universally^ admitted that, in a time of irar, 
we dare not dej^end on the Suea CanaL It is fay no means 
certain chat, w'Jth interests all over the world to defend, we 
should atwa )'3 be able to maintain a pevpondetuting naval 
force in the Mediterranean. If we did not, the very road 
to the Canal would be blocked. As for the neutraliaatum 
of the Oinal, there are few, 1 take it, who regard that 
.in agreement to that effect would be other than a phrase. 
Would such a neutralization _have Been respected wh'jn 
Napoleon waged war against combined Europe? That 
powerful ruler acted on the prindple that war neucraljzcd 
every obligation to an enemy. It is true that since his 
time the nations of Europe have contnteted obligatloas 
with respect to belligerent rights very much in advimce 
of those which prevailed during the great war. On paper, 
cerminly, we are more dvilisiecL Bui the real point is, 
whether practice has kept pace with precept. The-indica¬ 
tions undoubtedly are dtat It ha* not. Let us take, for 
instance, the conduct of France—the Pioneer of civfliaa^ 
tion '*—since Her foreign and cidoo iiT policy have 

been characterked during that period by a cynical irnmorality, 
by a dt-paaure from the drst principles of justice, never 
approached even by Napoleon. We need only mention 
the outrageous attack on Madagiiscar, the hmral disregard 
of the rights of notions at Tunis, the war based on brag 
and bluster forced on China, the plratjcal occupation of the 
New Hebrides. To find a parallel to the conduct of this 
'* Pioneer of civilisaiion'-durii^^ftvieyeats of the last ejuarter 
of die ntneteenth century, must, going backwards, pass 
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over the reign of Napotepn; pass over the entire eighteenth 
century, until, in the century- preceding it, we alight on the 
year when Louis XtV, seized Sirassbittg in a time of pro¬ 
found peace. 

So much for the practical results of the march of 
civUtzation. And, let us bear in mind, the cynical dis^ 
regard of ibe first principles of political moialit}' by France 
does not stand alone* Bulgaria and Central Asia bear 
witness that Russia runs her ver}' hard, if even she does 
not surpass her. Then, as to Gennany, we arv bound 
never to forget that, from the daj's of Frederick il. to 
the year iS/O, die policy'of Prussia bos been a policy of 
'• fraud and falsehood,*' and that die stscret history of the 
wars of iS66 and of 1S70 has not yet been disclosed. 
Whether a new morality has come in with the new Empire 
may be doubted. At all events, it has yet to be proved. 

In tile presence, dien, of such evidence, no pmcdcal 
man will dare to rest the fortunes of Great Britain on the 
assumption diut the advance of civilization has rendered 
it 1^ necessary than, it was in the ^Uer part of the 
century' to take precautions to preserve whai we have, to 
jirevent the pt^hing of odier nations on die manors of 
Great Britain, It is a tnte but very' true phrase that to 
be forewarned is to be forearmed. Surely we have had 
warnings enough of the jealousy with urhich our Cdonial 
Empire and our possession of India are regarded, by thteo 
at least of the Great Powers of Europe 1 Straws show 
the way the wind blows. When, ht his ovcrpowcringly 
sensitive disire to remove the slightest cause of disagree¬ 
ment with other nations. Mr. Gladstone submitted the 
best interest of the country to arbiumiion, the decision 
in every' case was a^inst us, Fore^n Jurists determined 
that we were bound to pay a heavy fine in the Alabama 
case; the Emjieror of Germany directed that we should 
make ovef to America the Idand of San Juan; and die 
President of the French Republic decided, against England 
,ind in favour of Portugal, the claim to Delagoa Buy. 
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it b not loo much to aJhnn that fn all of th&ic casos 
th(i decisions were unjust. That in the Alabama case 
has been admitted to have been soi at all events in degree, 
inasmuch as the award was enormously in e-xcess of the 
claims preferred by the partitas said to have been injored 
to tlie United States' Government. That regarding 
San Juan was so, Inasmuch as not only was tliat bland 
to as great an extent an apijendage to Vancouver's Island 
as the Isle of Wight b to the mainland of England, 
hut the veiy* claim of the Americans lo it was based on 
the forged maps on which the Asltburton Treaty Imd been 
arranged. As to Delagoa Bay* the EngUsh claim was 
so strong that, before going to arbitretion, the Portuguese 
Government offered to sell their rights to us for the paltry 
sum of 2,000—an ofler, for refusing which, tlie Foreign 
Minister of i!ie day, the Earl Granville, deserved to be 
impeached. We do not cite tht^ cases to vent our tih 
humoiir. We cite them simply to prove that so great is 
the jealousy of the nations ed the Continent with regard 
to our Colonial poitsessions that, even when our claim b 
transparemly clear, thej’, one and all, will decide against 
us. To us, arbitnitton means, and wilt always mean, sur¬ 
render, \\*e have held the Channel IsLinds since tile 
Conquest; they are the last remnant of the inheritance of 
William the Norman, But. should France claim them, 
and base her claim on the contention ^vhtcli formed the 
main contendon of the United States to die possesskm 
of San Juan, that the islands followed the mainland, and 
we were to allow the case to go to arbitration, I am 
confident we should have to cede the Chaitnd Islands. 

The rondusbn we arrive at b that Civilization b not 
to be trusted one ivhit more than was Barbarism. The 
maintenance of our possessions can only be ensured by 
the excrebe of the same qualities which gained them: by 
watclifulness, by daring, by enterprise, and by eneigy. We 
must not allow our smtesnien to be lulled into a false 
security by honied pit rases and protestationiL Our South 
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African steeds are suH in their stables. We know, vtn 
have had full warning, that they are much coveted by 
others Wt: are also aware that amongst those who covet 
them IS one man, the most daring, the most unscropulous, 
the most successful, horsestealer in the world. Involved 
in the safeguarding of that stable are (i) the future of 
Sritish South Africa ; (2) the insuring of a safe and com* 
modiaus sea route to India. A little vigilance, a little 
foresight, and a liUtc audacity, will secure us against the 
machinations of even so adroit a schemer as he to whom 
! have referred, These are r|U 3 ]ities In which our rite 
ii:us cuccdled. VVill they be wanting now? 

The future sea route to India wQl take die traveller 
now as before from London or Southampton direct to the 
Ca[>e of Good Hope; tiicnce, to Delagoa Bay, or to 
Bombay, or to Ceylon, or to Calcutta. VVe propose brielly 
to demonstnite the double advantages of this route, ad* 
vantages commercia!, and advantages naval and miliur>': 
and to {mint out the means by which they can be per¬ 
manently secured. 

Table Ba}*, the harbemr of G^pc Town, is lut inlet of 
the Atlantic, capable of shcliering, during nine months of 
the year, a very large flecL 1 1 is exposed, however, to the 
west winds, which blow with so much force dtwing the 
mtmtlts of June, July, and Augtist, as to render the 
anchorage absolutely unsafe. To remedy, in a measure, 
this defect, large sums have been spent. Between the 
years i860 and i8yo^ the Colony disbursed ut>wards of two 
millions in the construction of a breakwater and docks. 
But the action on the swell of the ocean produced by 
the west winds vvill not be denied t and, during die months 
we have mentioned, ships ha\^ to take refu^ in Simon's 
Bay, twenty^'three miles to the south of Cape Town. But 
Simon's Bay. though sheltered from the west winds, has 
defects whidt will always prevent it fretm becoming a 
perfect harbour. It is quite exposed to the wimls from 
the south, and. though useful m on alternative station to 
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that of Cape Town during the three months of the year 
we have indicated, h is more famous for its ursenaL 

Of the other harbours all hut one may be dbmtssed 
with the bnefest notice. The ports—Port Ahred. East 
l^ondon, Port Nelbtli, Mosse! Bay, Port ICnysna, Pletten- 
berg Bay. and St, John—are not, any of them, abb to shetter 
or even receive vessels of ordinary tonnage, Durban, the 
only barbour of Natal, is In the same category* A bar. 
stretching across the entrance to it. keeps out all the lajgi: 
traders. The only other harbour is Port Eli^nibctk. Hut 
Algoa bay* of which Port Elizabeth forms a part, though 
convenient in the senise of being roomy, is e.xposed to the 
full force of the south'east monsoon, and can affijrd, there¬ 
fore. but lictic prosection to shipping* 

J coQchtde, then, that we do not possess, on ilic 
southern and south-eastern coast of South Africa one really 
good liarbour ; a harbour, that Is to say, capable of atTording 
sluilter and protection, at all times of the year* to our 
marine. Tliat this was so w.t 9 admitted when wc were at 
war. and was proved by figures which may ei'cn now bi* 
o^Hci with advantage* 

We took possession of the CaiJc of Good l lope the 
i6th of ScpicmW, (795. On the tsi of June. 1794, Lord 
Howe had destroyed one French ileet: on the 14CI1 of 
Miirch, 1795, Admiral Hothom had defeated another: on 
the 23ni of June, the same year, l-ord Bridport* off 
L'Orient, laid almost anmtulaled a third: on the tytli of 
Attgust. 1796* the Dutch fleet smrendered. in Saldanha 
Hay. to Sir Geotge Keith Eiphittstone, afterwards Lord 
Keith. During the same period, that is, betweett ilte jst of 
J une, 1794. and the 17th of August* 1796.0110 large French 
f1e£L of merchantmen and transports had been destroyed 
or taken by Sir Edward Pdlew (Sth of March, >795): 
another had been taken or destroyed by Admiral Com- 
watils (7th of June, T795) : and eleven Dutdt East indlu- 
nten bad been captured (19th of June, 'TOSh These facts, 
wilt go far to prove tlioi when the British came in?o posses- 
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sIoTv of ihe Dutch colony of the Cape of Good the 

French marinft, aggressive as well as mercaiiiUe, had received 
a seri^ of blows which had weaken^ It enormously; whilst, 
the year following, the Dutch fleet surrendered to a British 
adtrxtniE. Nori be it borne in mind, were these merely 
transient results, Tlie British followed up their scries of 
.successes hy destroying another French fleet off Si. 
Vincent, by capturing or destroying the last Dutch fleet off 
Cami«rtlown, in 1797 ; and hy admioistcring a most de¬ 
cisive blow to the French I in the battle of the Nile, in 179 ®- 
"We mention these facts to prove that at the period when 
we took possession of the Cape, and for some years after, 
England was. in very deed. Mistress of the Seas, In tliat 
magoiliccnt domain she had not even a rival. Those who 
had,, in previous w*ara, been her rivals, dared scarcely to 
show their faces t and when, after an inter^'a! of recupera- 
tivti peace, they did venture forth, it was only that th^y 
might be ilefeHited, more tremendousiy and more decisively 
than before. So much did those times tUffer from the pre¬ 
sent. that not only was rivalry on the part of any single 
nation impossible, but England ccnild with the greatest 
ease have upheld her maritime supremacy against combined 
Europe. 

Yet, despite a maritime supremacy which was absolute. 
Great Britain ivas unable, during the period between the 
caoinre of the Cape in J 793, and the signing of the Peace 
of Amiens In tSoj. to protect her mercantile marine in 
the waters between the eastern shores of Africa and the 
Ilay of Bengal. The following uibln, taken from ofHctal 
sources, will show bow ill die Mistress of the Seas fared, in 
the raid on hostile merchantmen, with her defeated and 
liumiTuitcd rival. The list gives, tndewl, the return only 
from 1795 to 1797, inclusive: but from the latter year to 
1S02. and, stilt more, from the rupture of the Peace of 
Amiens in 1S03 to 18 to, the proportion told sdtl more de- 
dslvely agaln-<it tis. In iSto, the hostile depredations 
suddenly ceased altogether. There occurred then an event. 
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full of momens at the time, full of instructive warning for 
the future, which reversed the positions of the two nations 
in tire waters I have indicated The event of iSto affords, 
then, the kti>Tiote to the situation. 

To return to the table 1 luive mentioned. I find 
that in the year 1795 French cruisers captured, in the 
'Wf;titirs between the south-east coast of .Africa and the shores 
of Indra, 50a English merchantmen, against 47 French 
merchantmen captured by English cniisers. In the 

French captured 414, whilst the English tooh only 63. In 
1797, the French capturRs amounted to 56^1 those of die 
English to 114. Thus, in the three years indicated, the 
Mistress of the Seas lost 1,^175 merchant vessels to the rival 
whom she bad chased round the world, whilst, in the same 
waters, and during the same period, she took from her only 
2^4. The proportion, far from diminishing, went on, as I 
have said, increasing to such an extent that the mercantile 
firms in India subscribed largely to a fund for the payment 
of rewards to those who should capture individual French 
cruiser? whom they indicated, hy name. The damages they 
suffered *' might/' to use the ofiiciaJ language of the pertmh 
'* be computed by millions." But. after the year tSio, not 
only did the dread inspired by the French cruisers ■’Vatiishi 
but the story of their exploits came to be listened to with a 
smile. 

The reason was simple. From the outbreak of the 
war of the Revolution to the year iSio the French p'^s- 
sossed a perfectly secure and commodious harbour for their 
cruisers in close vjcinit)' to the south-eastern coast of Africa. 
That harbour was Fort Louis, the harbour of the .\Tauritiu^. 
then known as the Isle of France, tti tSio an .Anglo* 
Indian force attacked and capnired the Isle of France. 
From that date French dciiredittions on British commerce 
ceased, and our ships could make;, unmolested, the course 
from the Cape to India, 

But, it may be ur|psd, why refer now to an episode of 
ancient history ? Part Loub became British properti'm 
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iSio,. :LQd has remamed Bricisli since. Beuveen Lhe south' 
easteni coast of Africi and Ceylon there is- — with the 
exception of hladagascar, to be presently refeireit to—not 
one spot of land which could be utilized by an enemy of 
Oreat Britain to the same effect as was Port Louis durlng^ 
the great war. The road is clear and s^ure, free front all 
possible obstruction. 

To this I replyi the road Is now. in vert' deed, clear 
and secure, but it is not free from all possible obstruction. 
Witat that obscrucijoii may be I sJiall now tnt^vour to 
point out. 

The damage to Biidsh commerce in cite Indian sras 
during the war of the Revottuion was caused, and solely 
caustiLd, by liie possession by otir principal enemy of a con¬ 
venient harbour close to the shores of South-east Africa. 
That is a fact which no sane man will contest. Our enemy 
bod the opportunity, and he used it to our great lo^. 
Givrrn the same, or a similar ojt^iortiiiifty. and. in the event 
of a war, it will be used similarly agaiiuit us. We go 
further, much further. We dtxJare tliai if a similar oppor¬ 
tunity were to fall to one. of the great Powers, Bridsh in¬ 
dustries and Btitiah interests tn South Africa would be as 
much endangered m times of peace as the sea route to 
India was, and would be. in dmes of war. 

In a preceding page 1 have enumerated the harbours 
of the Cape Colony and of KaiaL Of these,, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes!, there are but three. Table Bay, Simon's Bay, 
and Ron Elirabeth. and not one of these is pi^ffecC, But if 
the rradtrT will open a map of South Africa, and, beginning 
with Port E-luabeth, nvill cstrry' bis eye upwards along the 
coast, he will, piissing Port Alfred. East London, Sl Jolm's 
K^iad, urban, and Cape St. Lucia, reach evcnniatly the 
only narural harbour on the coast, a harbour sheltered from 
the four winds of heaven, capable of accommodaiing the 
largest tiects, and certain to attract to it, by means of rail- 
wayfr—the parent-stem of which is completed to the fronuer 
territorira of the South African Republic—all ihe trade of 
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that Republic, all the trade of the Orange Free State, aJl 
the trade of Natal, all the trade; in a word, which has 
hidierto constituted the export trade of British South 
^ Africa. This harbour is called Ddagoa Bay. h is the 
harbour to which Great Britain and Portugal alike laid 
claint, and which the Ouke of Mi^eota, thgn President of 
the French Repubh'c, awarded to Portugal. It is the 
harbour, their claim to which, befon: that award had been 
given, the Portuguese offered to sdl to the British for 

3 , 000 , .in offer which Lord Granville refused, and which 
will never be repeated were tlm amount multiplied by hun* 
dreds. It is the harbour whiidi tlte Portuguese, despite 
the pertinacity with which tliey held on to their claim to It, 
have systematically nt^glecied; which they would have left 
n^lecied to the praaeni hour, had not the energy and enter¬ 
prise of an American gentleman. Colonel Edward M‘Mufdo, 
keenly sensible to its enormous importance and its splendid 
future, connected it with ihe fertile and gold-bearing lands 
of the interior by 3. railway, which, begun in the early 
months of the current year, was opened for public traffic 
last month. I propose, now. briefly to consider how* this 
im|xirtant post might, in foreign, that U to ay, in possibly 
hostile, hands, affect our only sea route to India; how ic 
would, under the same circumstances, affect our South 
African trade and the prosperity of the Gape Colony and 
of Natal. I take, hnst, the question as it might affect 
the sea route to India. 

I have narrated the circumstances of the last great 
tt’nr which rendered sea-trade between the Cape and India 
insecure and dangerous, and I have pointed to the cer¬ 
tainty that, under similar circurostanccs, our sca-tradc will 
be similarly hampered. I have shown, likewise, that 
although no piratical nest can be re-formed at Port Louis^ 
yet that there is a harbour on the east coast of South 
Africa, capable of sheltering the largest fleets, which does 
not belong to England, and which, stmngly held by a hostile 
Power, would, in these days when the supremacy of Great 
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Britain on the seas Is not nearly so marked as It was eighty 
years ago, render the route to India by w’ay of the Ca{>c 
impossible. 

Ivct us imagine, for a moment, England at war with 
Russia and France combined, and that, by means which It 
is not necessary to disatss, France had seized Delagoa Bay. 
Let us inuigine, further, that shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities the Suez Canal had been blocked. Great Britain 
would then be severed from her Eastern possessiona. She 
would be forced either to develop—a difficult operation in 
time of u-aj—the new Atlantic-Pacific route, or to drive the 
French from Delagoa Bay, Indeed, so neces^ry Is the 
possession of that harbour to the security of our alberna' 
dve route to India, that, in the event of war, we could not 
dare to allow It to remain in the hands even of a weak 
neutral Power. We should be bound in self-defence to take 
It. Our position with respect to Ddagoa Bay, let It be 
remembered, differs widely from that of all the other Powers* 
To us the harbour Is necessary as a means of protecting our 
trade. To other Powers its possession would be desirable 
as a post whence to harass and destroy British, trade. The 
position. In fact, may be summcfl up in a single sentence. 
Great Britam has the sea-trade with the Hast, and desires 
to retain it; the other Powers have not the sea-trade with 
the EiUit, but they wish to have it; as a preilmiaary'. It is 
n«:essary that they should destroy British trade. For Uiat 
purpose the possession of the harbour of Ddagoa Bay is 
essentiaL If England have that harbour she retains her 
sea-trade; if she allow another Power to take k, she loses 
her sea-trade and her alternative route. That b the exact 
position. 

But, it may be said, even supposing that Great Bntam 
take Ddagoa Bay, she will not then possess a safe sea- 
route between Africa and India* for she will have 
Madagascar on her flank, and ?iladagascar is now under 
French protection. It Is most true that that is scutum- 
stance which it would not do to leave out of consideration, 
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and I have careTotly considered it. My remarks regard¬ 
ing It will be very brief. 

The piratical attack made by the French on Madagascar 
* subsequent to the year rSSo did compel the Queen of the 
Hovas to sign, ia 1S85. a treaty with that nation, in which 
Madagascar was declared a French Pnotectorate, and a port 
on Diego Suarei! Bay was ceded to France, to be converted 
Into a naval station. It is also true that the only use to 
which France designs to put that TtavaJ station b to make 
of it a second I sle of France—a piratical refuge w'hence to 
harass and destroy the British sea-trade In time of war. 
For dlls state of things Uiere is a remedy, but only one 
remedy. WTiat France Uwk by foret from tlte Hovas, 
Great Britain must take by force from France. France will 
at least enjoy the consolation of reflecting that ihb Is no 
new proems. Her tnarithtte libtory teems with Instances 
of places occupied by her, only tliat on die first declaration 
of war England might take possession of them in their 
partiaUy developed state. The list b a very long one. We 
need only mention Lower Canada, Dominica, Grenada, and 
the Mauritius. We may add that Holland owes to her 
forced alllanoe with France tlie loss of the Cape Colony of 
Ceylon, and many oiher colonies; that to the same fatal 
alliance Spain owes the loss of Trinidad, and other places 
not less dear to her; and that to the capture of Malta by 
France, in [798, Great Britain Isi indebted for her actual 
possession of that Island, V\’e shall, in the event of w'ar, be 
compelled to treat the port on Diego Suarez Bay as we 
treated, when the necessity arose, the places I have 
enumerated We shall do this out of no ill-wili 10 France 
but from sheer necessity, We cannot allow her to possess 
a port which m^ht be used for piratical purposes on our 
great trade route 10 India. France will quite understand 
thb, and will acquiesce, for, as we have said, she b accus¬ 
tomed u> the process. Meanwhile she b quite at liberty to 
spend her money in fortiiicaiions, of which Great Britain 
will uhimaiety enjoy' the advantage. 
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So much for MatJagtiscar and the military aspect or the 
s«!a-ioute. ! propose now to discuss tlte question In its 
other, and, in time of peace, equally or more importaiil 
rehition to British interests at home and in South Africa. , 
Up to the day. the fatal and humiliating day, when Mr. 
Gladstone capitulated to ilte Boers, surrendering, after three 
successive defeats, to force that irhich he had refused to 
yield to entreaty, there liad been no attempt wliaiever to 
question British supremacy in South Africa- It was patent, 
undisputed, indisputable. But that fatal surrender not only 
shook the foundations of the Imperial edifice whicli for 
nearly eighty years Great Britain had been gradually, and 
at considerable cost of blood and money, erecting: it at¬ 
tracted the attention, and awakened the greed for territorial 
aggmndisemunt of tvm nations of Europe i the one, 
Holland, the original possessor of South Africa, and whose 
chUdren, the Ikjcrs, had to an encouraging extent avenged 
the blow which had wrested the colony from the mother- 
country in i3o6 ; the other, the youngest of the great 
Powers, ruled by a house \ii'hich, by a policy " of fraud and 
falsehood," steadily pursued far u century and a half, had. 
made of the Electorate of Brandenburg, first a kingdom, 
then the centre of a mighty empire; which, whilst consoli¬ 
dating in Europe the territories it had ih©^ recently 
acquired, had quietly built a powerful navy, and was eagerly 
scanning the map of the world, marking the spots on which 
she, too. might by the foundations of such a Colonial 
Empire, as, whilst giving employment for its surplus popn- 
btion under a national flag, might eventualiy rival rite 
Colonial Empire of the British, To this nation, especially, 
the news of the Boer surrender came as a revelation ami as 
an inspiration. The able Minister w^ho had directed its 
policy for nearly thirty years; who had made of the kingdom 
an empireT had some years since, when noticing the action of 
Great Britain under Gladstonbn intiuencc, given utterance 
to the aphorism that "a great nation which once begins to 
yield its possessions has taken the first step on the path of 
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tledenaiott" Without an hour^a delay did that ataticsman 
seize the opportunity. He aeted in cite manner in which he 
was a proIrcfenL There was no undue display of force. 

* But merchants, p^eable travellers, even devout mis¬ 
sionaries. received thdr instructions : and a gun-bceal or a 
frigate was alwaj's near at hand to enable them to carry out 
those instructions. Thus it has happened, that since the 
Doer surrender, and mainly in consefjuence of the Boer 
surrender, a tat^ ponion of the map of South Africa has 
become encircled with that red line, significant of German 
supremacy, to which I alluded in the earlier pages of this 
article, Nor have we the smallest reason to think that the 
colouring process has ceased. On the contrary we may be 
absolutely certain that as tong as there is any tempting 
morsel to be acquired, so long will steady, persistent, 
unostentatious efibrts be made to acquire it, Wc ought to 
remember, too, that the process on which those ciForts are 
and will be based is the most tkngenous of all proojsses. 
It is the process of the mole, a process which works by 
undermining, quietly, secretly, without warning, until, one 
fine morning, the result is revealed to an astonisbed world. 
Then, it is too iato. 

Now, such a morsel as that we have attempted to 
desenbe is DHagoa Bay. In our endeavour to explain to 
the reader why it is so we must ask him to accompany us 
for a few minutes to Cape Colony and to Natal. 

During the past year, 1886, the Cape Colony imported 
goods to the value of j^3,779.26i ; Natal to the value of 
jfrtt3jtiii5- The exports from Cape Colony amounted 
for the same period to £3,556; those from Natal to 
,^960,290. The total trade of tlie two oolonies amounts, 
then, to an annaal value of j^rj,200,cxx3v of which all but a 
fraction of the export tradcj and six'sevenths of the import 
trade, is with Great Britain. The importance of maintain¬ 
ing this trade will not be denied. 

Then, again, the taxpayers of this country have ex¬ 
pended, in round numbers, twenty millions ^crliog for the 
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piirpose of maintaining Biidsb supremacy in South Africa. 
It is as wdl that they should have value for that expenditure, 
especially when it is clear that such value can be obtained 
by the exercise of ordinary judgment and roreslght. 

Again, in addition to the public moneys so expended, 
large sums have been invested by private individuals in the 
Cape Colony, in Natal, and in the Transvaal. The annex* 
ation of the last-named territory by the British, was the 
signal for the inpouring of British capital, and it is not too 
much to adirm diat the invcs&nents made with that capital 
have been the mam source whence tlte Boers have derived 
their revenue. In our own two colonies it is the private 
enterprise 1 have referred to which has, in a few years, 
raised the trade-value from two milltons to die figures 1 
have given above. It is, moreover, certain that this trade- 
value will be enormously increased if the Home Govern¬ 
ment display ordinary judgment and foresighL 

Again, in the Government securities of Cape Colony 
and Natal there has been invested not less than /25,ooo.oc» 
of British capital: and of this a sum of about j^3:a,ooo,ooo 
has been expended on railways and liarbours, the revenues 
from which are Incnearingly dependent on traffic with the 
interior. The chief steamship lines have a paid-up capital 
of jfiiSoaooo. 

Again, the discovery of gold in South Africa has led 
to so Urge an influx of Anglo-Saxons from England, from 
Austrulia, and from America, that it Is calculated they 
already almost equal, and will very speedily outnumber, in 
the 1 ransvaoJ, the Boer population. The Boers do not 
mine: and, as the Transvaal wdl shortly become the great 
gotd-produdng country of the world, the Boers will have, 
in some way or other, to succumb. Indeed, even sin^ 
the establishment of the South African Republic, their 
influence, alike in numbeis and In ar tTm] amj comparative 
wealth, has been steadily waning. 

Let us see, now—for that ts the main point of ihi* 
argument—how all these interests are affected by the uses 
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la which the harbour of Dclagoa Bay tnay be put* [I ts 
on the solution of this question that the prosperity of the 
Cape CoEony and Natal, the trade between Great Britain 
' and South Africa, and the possibUtty of maintaining the 
sea route to India in a time when of all others It is most 
necessary to maintain it, in a time of war, absolutely 
depend. 

Of the value of the harboiic itself, it is unnecessary to 
say more than has been salil already *. that it is capacious, 
safe, protected from the four winds, and occupies a ecniral, 
and, with respect to trade, a commanding position. It is 
within easy saitmg distance of the Mauritius; able, theru- 
font, in time of war, to aJford to, or receive from, that 
island efficient support- Tn dose vicinity to the town are 
large coal beds : whilst it is connected with the interior by 
a railway which runs from the harbour itself to the fronder 
of the Boer territory, a distance of forty-seven miles. 

The company which huth this railway acquired, amongst 
Others, the following rights: (tr) the exclusive right, for 
niiiety-nlne years, and free of all special taxes on railways, 
to make and work a railway, telegraplis, telephones, 
bridges, whar^'cs, and docks, in connection therewith, be* 
tween the Portuguese sea-coast and the Transvaal frontier, 
to a distance of 6o miles on either dde of the present route; 
( 6 ) entry free of customs' duty, for fifteen years, of all 
materials, fuel and machinery, for making and working the 
railway: (r) an engagement by the Portuguese Government 
to pay all cost of repairs for injury to the railway by war; 
{d} the right to ftx the lariSf of rates In any way the 
comjiany may think fit; (^) the right to acquire the rullowing 
freehold grants of land from the Government: vk.. tJie 
land used for the line and the stations ; one-half of the 
lands within 500 yards on both sides of the line; two 
hundred and forty-seven thousand acres with fuU mining 
rights to lx: selected in the province; one square kilometre 
at the terminus for wharves; a portion of an island in tlie 
bay for a dep^L 
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[ may add, as a cucumstance, tending to increase the 
value and importance of the railway and the harbour,, that 
a oontraci.has been entered inm by a foreign syndicate to 
extend the existing line from the Boer frontier to Pretoria •, 
and that anangements have been made to construct 
Inanch lines to tap dte Barberton district and other rich 
centres of industry. 

More, much more, might be said of the enormous import¬ 
ance of this railway and of the harbour with which it is the 
connecting link ; but I prefer tliat the conviction of such 
advantages should proceed from a contemplation of the 
results which must follow if that railway and that harbour 
were to fall into hostile hands. What 1 contend, and 
what cannot he controverted, is the fact diat they, the 
harbour and railway^ constitute the true entrance^way into 
tile great industrial centre of Soudi Africa, or. in other 
wonis, an entranee-way, which, if held by a commercial 
rival of Great Britain, would kill every other entrance-way. 
This is what I propose now to demonstrate. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the enterprising 
Prince Bismarck were to obtain for Germany possession of 
Delagoci Bay, We need not Inquire as to the mA-in<^ , Jt 
belongs to Portugal, and Portugal has the right to sdl, or 
to barter, or to give away, any one of her possessions. 
Once upon a time she gave Engiand Bombay as the dower 
of a princess. If Germany have a prince to marry. I 
doubt not he would gladly accept Dela^ Bay as a bridal 
gift. The sitp^iosiilon, then, that Prince Bismarck might 
obtain Delagoa Bay and the territory behind it from 
Portugal is by no means impossible, more especially if 
Great Britain continue the Atum? a//er polic}' slie has 
pursued of late years. 

What would happen to British interests in South Africa 
if such a contingency were to occur ? 

V\ e might expect Germany to pursue such a line of 
policy as that which 1 now proceed to indicate. First, 
to obtain a practical monopoly of the trade of South 
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Africa, she would impose heavy differential duties on 
articles of Dntish produce, or* articles brought tn British 
ships, whilst fiubsidbfing a line of Gennan steamers to the 
new port; her real aim being to make Delagoa Bay the 
port of entry for the whole of South Africa, and by the 
possession of that port to secure a monopoly for German 
goodsL Secondly, having secured the way of entrance, 
Germany would, endeavour to run a line of railway across 
the Transvaal so as to intercept and appropriate all trade 
with the interior. As sJie would have a secure harbour and 
a campiuatively short line to the ridt districts: whilst the 
Caix! Colony would have a less secure harbour and a very 
long line: and Naiaf if a shorter line than that fram Cape 
Town, yet a longer lino than that from Ddagoa Bay, and a 
most mefficient harbour ; tt is dear that the inide of the 
interior would fall to the possessor of Ddagoa Bay. 

Surdy these considerations will be sufficient to move the 
Briti.di Gov'emmetit to action. If the calamitv 1 have in* 

m 

dkaied were to happen, trade with the Cape would be 
diverted from British steamers and from Great Britain; 
English Colonial ports and English Colonial railways would 
lose their customers; Englishmen who lutd invested capital 
in South African undertakings would be ruined ; and that 
min would spread, in a great degree, to the manufacturers 
of the United Kingtlom. Nor would tills be the sum of 
the misfortune. The impoverishment of the two colonies, 
caused by the diversion from them of their traffic, and die 
consequent ruin of their inland trade, would re-act on 
their dealings with the native tribes. These would 
instinctively tom for protection to the new commercial 
Power which hud ousted England from the trading-ports; 
and Colonial Great Britain, rendered hdple^ hy the too 
tardy awakening of the Mother Country, would be forced 
to look on in passive despair, eadaiming with King Lear— 

** I hsfc Men the day, iriih good Idling ikkliioa 

I oootd hvtv insde tbeoi skip: I am oid 
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But that (S not the worst If the possession of Delagoa Bay 
by Germany prove the ruin of Cape Colony and of Mata], and 
destroy the trade between Great Britain and South Africa, 
how wiU the same cause affect the sea route to India ? To 
that question 1 have already given the only answer that 
can he given. Tiiat answer may be summarised in a single 
sentence. With the half-way house to India in the ha nds 
of a great Power, and that Power a possible enemy, the sea 
route by vfay of the Cape is so dangerous as to be, in time 
of war, impracticable. 

It is incumbent on our statesmen to prevent, to be 
befordiand with, the catastrophe I have foreshadowed. 
There is yet rime to take the precautionary' measures 
sufficient to stay the disease. It requires but a little 
prescience, a little courage, (qualities which ought to be the 
disringuishitig qualities of men aspiring to occupy the seats 
of Pitt and of Palmerston, to achieve a result which will 
secure the gratitude of the present generation, the admira¬ 
tion of generations yet to come. A scheme has, ! under¬ 
stand. been under corvsideration, which, at a oomparmivciy 
tritling cost, would ensure the country against the «'ils t 
have indicated. [ f it be urged that the Cape Colony is a 
constitutionally governed Colony, and will doubtless take 
cflkient measures to protect its own interests, I reply that 
there are other interests besJtles those of Cape Colony and 
of NamL There are the private interests of the British 
merchants, of the British ship'owners, of the British miinu- 
facturers, and, interwoven with their interests, the private 
interests of the British public. But, soaring above all, are 
those mightier public interests, affecting every citizen of this 
Empire, die interests which depend upon the maintenance, 
in peace and in war, of a sea route to India, free from the 
dangers which were unceasing when a ri val Power possessed 
a harbour near the half-way house, whence her cruisers 
cotiid sally to pney upon British merchantmen. 

G, B. Malleson, 
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THE HINDU WIDOW. 

The October number of The Asiatic Quaetzklv Revie'w 
of i 8$(5 cofitained an article enutled “‘The Hiadu Child- 
Widow," contributed by Sir W. W. Hunter, K,CS,i.. 
C.LE. The writer ha.^ been known iii India as one who 
is well acquainted with its people, and sincerely desirous of 
protnetirtg their welfare. During the past few years a good 
de;d has been written and published <hi the subject of ‘'the 
Hindu widow,** For want of comi>etent critics, ovring to 
the difficult nature of the questions raised by difTerenE 'writers 
of t^acying capacities, and owing to the want of a tribunal 
before which the issvjes involved could be brought for solu¬ 
tion, muefa progress has not been made to'a'ards a scfttejnent 
of the question. Although the article above alluded to has 
not settled and could not settle the question, it has con¬ 
tributed to clear up doubts upon some of the most important 
points bearing thereon. 

Need I say that the writer had no personal interefn to 
bewilder his judgment? He has treated the subject as 
fairly as a foreigner wishing to do good to this country 
and its people could have done, and cleared up some doubts 
which used to be the stronghold of some of the Hindus, 
from which they threw obstacles in the way of progr^s 
towards the just administration of the true Hindu law, and 
for bettering the condition of the Aryan people in India, 
For having done so much, the thanks of all true Hindu 
Arji'ans are due to Sir William Hunter. Correct ia/onna* 
tion is absolutely necessary on the following points before 
any one can attempt to master the subject, offer his advice; 
or take necessary steps to bring about a settlement of 
them:— 
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(rt) The posiilon which the chtlti-widow occupies in the 
Htndu families in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
viz., whether the cliild-wldow leads an unbearable life, or a 
bearable life, or a iiappy life. If her life has been happy, 
or even bearable, no cliange need be made. 

(A) If site however, leading an unbearable life^ wiiat 
are its causes; whether tlie Aryan religion and laws place 
her in this jKisition, or whether there is some other t}*ranay. 

(r) If the Aiyan religion and laws be the causes, can 
the Covermnent remove die burden and make her happy ? 

{d) If something ^se is the cause, can the Government 
remove it ? 

(r) If it can, would it be prudent for the Government 
to do so now > 

{/) Which is the proper tribunal to give its ntidlng 
upon the aforesaid issues? 

(j*) As rc^aitls die first [>oint. whether the child-widow 
has been leading a happy, or bearable, or unbearable life. 
Sir William Hunter says; “ Thu truth seems to be that die 
chikl-'wldow is coming to lie regarded from a new point of 
view in Indian literature. Formerly she was the saint of 
the family ; now she is the martyr of circumstances. The 
willing ascetic, whose sole business was to prupate for the 
ne-\t world, has become an innocent victim, defrauded of 
her rights of citizenship in the present world." “We iiavc 
to deal with great masses of iryured women, ui}uai to die 
whole female population of Scodand." It will be thus seen 
that Sir Willtatn Hunter considers her as the martyr of 
circumstances, os “an innocent victim defrauded of her 
rights, and as an ** injured " woman. 

Having found that the ewi exists. Sir William hlimter 
holds that (li) “ the evil has its root in the system of child- 
marriage/' ''The truth seems to be that the Madras 
Brahnun • has a sufHcienc body of authorities on his side to 
jusiiry a section of his countrymen in adopting his con- 

The .Madrri hiaiutiin tefentd to it Ihe dbtlttgtdiilied atuhiir of ihU 
rape.—Eft, A (J. 
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elusions, but not sufficient to silence those who rely upon 
actua] custom supported by conflicting tejcts." 

Quoting* another authority, the Bengali Brahmin (Pandit 
Tsvvam Cliandra V^idyasagara), Sir William writes, “ Finally, 
he proves that the Ve^ which is the divinely-inspired 
fountain of Hindu law, gives no sanction to the cruel 
practices of child-marriagc and enforced widowhood," 

*' The British Courtv i«fe Swund tn to the domestic code of 

the Hintlus as they found it. WelUotabliiihed curtonss or usrigc* obtulnai, 
thcKfore, ihe force of lair. Hie rewih wait that many msfmnN , , wfikh Iiad 
Itmg ti«ft in « flafd fiuickly opfedlieed tnlo jwitje'iiiajJo funspni* 
dcncc. 'ITic poitke of chitd-nuJTiagc and the pn>ltitaitiQ& agiutist wido# 
re-tnaTriaKe iciae stcROtyped by the Brhish Court* u part of ilie fmuJy law 
of Uie Hiiulu* i although rtstitig on no latiction drawn fntm. the Vedic 
teiU, and dlffiving but it qu&tionnhtc nuihotity from Uic pOBt-Vedic 
codes.'' 

It is clear that he thinks that child-marriage and enforced 
widowhood have no sanction of the Vedas, but that post* 
Vtodic codes give them a questionable authoritj'. So far the 
Vedas are with me and Vidyasagara. But the Vedas are 
the highest authority, and anything not cotisisteni with, or 
opposed to them, can never be an authority. On this point 
Sir VViliiam Hunter appears not to have pondered. It iS 
not difficult to assure him, if he has time, that Sraritie^ 
ttlhasa, and Puranas are perfectly consistent with the Vedas 
on the points at issue. 

(r) On the third question, whether, if the Aryan religion 
and laws be the cause of the unbearable misery of the child- 
widow* the British Government can remove the burden and 
make her happy, Sir William Hunter observes, " When the 
English assumed the government of India, they gave em¬ 
phatic phsJges that ttsey would leave the religious and 
domestic customs of the people undisturbed. By degrees 
they found out that there were three very lembte customs 
aflccting Hindu women.' They were child-marriage, infan¬ 
ticide^ and “the cruel rite of burning widows on their 
husbands* funeral pile." 
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“ Fof iliteeK]uiutet!i of !i eeotitrf ■ftcr Bengal had tegatijr poued tmder 
Eoglfsh Iidiiiwpstiation, the new fillers itli their hands lied by the rJedges 
they hm) pven. . . , It »a 4 al length ndmilted that theBn'ttsh Covennnwit 
conld rwuntoin the eustomniy and teligioiu U» of India only » far as 
that bw did not conUkt with ifa h%Ji« duty to proleCl the tives of its 
suhjKts. Accotdingjy, in tSaj, in apite of the tetnonsttnnoeS and sutemn 
^mgs of the Hindu eanimunity, Lord IVlIlfam Bentinck passed n Lwr 
deebnug vridow-burriing to be illegal, and pitnishiible by oimlna] own* 
Mom luxd already been made to check mfanlicide. and iswe now more 
vi^roEfdy eofoiee^ < ► . In July, 1856, lord Cannuig paissed a taw to 
miug^ the appahlng sum of human misery thus represented. In spiieof 
waimngs and efammus, he leyalhed the te-ioaitiage of Hindu widows. But 
he did not venture to ptesave to tluBi their 0*0 ri^as. A Hbdu widow, 
OT her re-mairingc, forfeits aQ property inherited from her husband, 'as 
if, says die Act, 'she bad then died,' Special enactments legultiifl the 
mam^e of native Christiana, ami of jht new iheistie «el of Indio. But 
Urd Canning's Act of igyC tenutins, for the Hindu popolathm. the law of 
the land to this day,* 

On this point the Calcutta Govemmetit wrote on the 
5tli February, 1805. thus 


It « one of the ftindaniemal marinwof the Rdtfeh fVrecmiacnt to 
c«»ult the rel^gus opinuoM, caaioias. and projtidkes ofihe natives, m aiJ 
dies m which it has been piactfcabfe, conristently with the princiijlea of 
morality rmson, and humanny. , , . Should that pmoict (imtteet be n« 
grot^ in any precept of their law, the ffoyonor-Cencml mCouncfl 

^ fmmediately. be alt^ 


From these remarks It is clear what liis finding b upon 
the third question (<.), and it \s this. If the Ary-an religion 
and laws do conflict with the prindples of morality, reason, 
^d hutnanity. the Gcn'ernment should interfere, and hits 
inierfcred, and the Aryan religion and laws at defiance. 
While admitting the correctness of this principle, I 
rmtst say that Sir William Hunter is not right in statinji 
that the Goveremem has set the Arj'an religion ;tnd laws 
ut nniig'ht jn certcun 

_ No douU it prohibited by legislation the wMote-buin- 
mg and inranticide. and icgalized nidow-maniage ; but by 
passing these legislative ptovisieas the Gove^ment have 
tos^ted the Aryan religion and lasvs instead of acting 
^t them: for these enactments were in perpamJ 
accord with the Hindu religion and laws. 
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As regards che issue that if any other thing than 
the Aryan religion and laws have been the cause of the un* 
bearable hardship and tyranny upon the chiId->widoWt can 
the Government remove its cause. Sir William Hunter 
has fuQy answered it in the affirmative; f^riiori, it must 
be hdd that k can do so, if religion and laws be opposed 
to morality, reason, and humanity. 

Regarding the point (r)> whether it would be prudent 
for the Government to do away with the tyranny. Sir 
William says, that ** when native public opinion issulTtcjcntly 
mature to warn the British Governtnent in taking legis¬ 
lative action, I sincerely trust that legislative action will be 
promptly taken," '* If the Indian f^egislacupe were at 
present to attempt any large measure, dealing with child- 
marriage or enforced widowhood, it would do so in defiance 
of its constituted advisers, and in the teeth of native 
opinion.*' He thinks that no legislative action should now 
be taken as native opinion, and the constituted advisers of 
the Government are opposed to any legislation. 1 am not 
prepared to admit that the conclusion arrived at by Sir 
William Hunter is correct. Native opinion, and the consti¬ 
tuted advisers of Government, will never sanction any 
change in the existing state of things* They have never 
eflected any change for the better. The history of British 
India for the past one hundred years proves thb beyond 
doubt A handful of "just and philanthropic** Englishmen, 
with one or two leading natives, had to fight against suttee, 
infanticide, and a hoard of edmes not sanctioned by the 
Hindu religion and laws, supported as these infamous instt’' 
tutions wtae by the constituted advisers of the Government, 
and the largest majority of natives. 

He says: 

•*The case, tbtfefojr, sunils thus. The apped bock fiotti the modem 
piacDce to Lbe mtecedefit lexis has hecu by learnt Biabmiqf of 

the ncfbnn paitfm The most tuttiodo^ Hindijs 3ckDOtflet!gc iHxt saefa An 
appeal b by theif bw, md ihcy m being compeilcd 10 admit 

that ir boi been made with success. Boi there is, poetically, no appeal 
back lo the Veda horn Vnvf Coimdl ruling* ojkI Bthita jodge^maile kv* 
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• • . *nw remedy provided by our modem juiistic 5pt£ta for tueh a cise. 
b fresh tegbkdore It u, therefore, lo the Ijegislatnre thjtt the refotming 
IHity tum for rdiet’ 

Here he ts pcrfccUy right 

Sir Wilthtm. Hunter ^swers the last quesdon by hold' 
tug that native opinion is the grand tribunal to settle what 
should he done, and ask the Legisiature to enact accord¬ 
ingly. If Sir Williant Hunter considers, as, he has done, 
that the two Brahmins he has named represent any native 
opinion, he k sadly mistaken, and the solution of the ques¬ 
tion must be deferred to doomsday:! 

He is, however, of opinion that on the thr^e following 
points partial legislatton may be made, but that noihing 
should be done until the Hindu community moyes, vb,. 
(j) legalizing the marriage of Hindu girls after they !iave 
attaineti maturity; (2) enacting that unless a H indu husband 
left his property to the widow on the express condition of 
her perpecud celibacy, she should not, by re-marriage, forfeit 
the interest conveyed to her by the will; (3) enacting that 
where a widow has an absolute |M>werof dis p o *^) in movable 
property inherited from her husband, that property should be 
exempt from forfeituie by reason solely of her re-marriage. 
My imprt^fon is that the impedance of the subject, and such 
public opinion thereon as we have, are siifhdent for the 
Government appointing 3 Commission 10 Inquire and report 
what tlie Hindu law is on the subject and, if it be opposed 
10 the prevailing custom, whether the result of the latter is 
safiiciendy mischievous, whether there is any harm in 
adminisiering justice according to the Hindu law, and if 
so, whether a law like the Bill affixed should not be 
passed. 

Sir William Hunter points out that— 

(1) The revivalists of the Hindu law lack central 
organization ; 

(2) Are wanting in the establishment of associations in 
the minor towns: 

(3) In the courage of tiieit convictions. 

U 
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He rccommcQiIs (i) the Eevivalists joining with the 
Bmhmos, and (:i) giving np caste. 

I agree with the writer of the article in helieving that 
, ive tack oiganiiations, but respectfully decline to secure 
the desired object by separating ourselves from our taj- 
religionists, and joining any body who may be beyond the 
pale of Hindu religions. 

1 must respectfully point out to 5 i^^VIUlam Hunter that 
his impression on one more point is not correct. He says 
that the anchoriiics 1 have quoted are not sulHcient to silence 
those who rely upon actual custom, supported by condicting 
texts. 1 tlilnk that these remartiis were penned before he 
read my {uqier on the subject of when gotra changes. My 
authorities are so condusiiye that the Pandits of Poona diJ 
acknowledge in a large assembly that they were satisfied 
that the gotta does not change on the brat day as they Itad 
believed. Indeed, this one admission nearly settles the 
whole question. It was a simple one. and there are uodis- 
ptitablc authorities to settle it only In one way, vb:,, that tlie 
belief hitherto held was incorrect If this one point wca'c 
formally settled by inviting the opinion of Brahmins, and 
placing them before a small body of eminent lawyers for their 
decision, and if their decision be tn support of what 1 say. 
a small enactment to that effect may be passed; and the 
whole controversy would then come to an end, and there 
vrill be no virgin widow in India, whose number now is 
acknowledged to equal the female population of Scotland. 

At the same time, it is the duly of every Aryan to bring 
about the establishment of divers associations. Tlicsc should 
found a central association and several branch associations^ 
and iheir members should prove themselves men having 
the courage of their convictions. Periodicil meetings and 
delivery of lectures, holding of discussions, meeting tlie 
opponents' statements, breaking down boycottiogs, and 
similar measures should be had recourse to. 

To sum up. Sic William Hunter is of opinion that the 
position of the child-widow is really nuserahlc, and she leads 
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an uitbeanihJe life t that its cause b not the revealed scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindus, but custom which had been in a fluid 
state, and was crystal] ized Into Judge-made laws; that the 
British^Indian Goremment can remove the cause legis¬ 
lation, but it should not do so now in ddiance of its con¬ 
stituted advisers, and id the teeth of native opinion. 

I agree with him in all his views except the last, because 
history' has shown us tliat the constituted advisers would 
never advise the Government to move in the matter, and 
because native opinion—if, by that teno, the opinion of 
every Hindu is meant—would never be for any change. If. 
however, intelligent native opinion js meant, ii has not yet 
.been properly obtainetl or understood by Government. 

V\'hat should be done in the matter is explained in the 
copy of aijnemoriat which is bdng signed for preseniaiion 
to the Government of India, and which is appended to this 
paper. There is no other way of obtaining the correct 
view of tlie Hindu religion and laws and the opinions of 
such Hindus as are capable of forming any correct opinion. 
What is asked therein is the appointment of a CommiBsiQn 
composed of Hindus and Europeans of opposite views, 
official and non-official, old and new Sanscrit Pandits or 
learned men, to ascertain and report whether the principles 
ot the Bill appended to the petition are consistent with 
Hindu bw. If the report be in the affirmative, legislative 
action should at once be taken. 

In conclusion, 1 must jsay chat I am not prepared to 
admit ffie correctness of the statement that tliere ts not now 
a very strong minority which would justify the Government 
in enacting a declaratory law stating what is Hindu law on 
the question at bsue. Suffident has been done by the 
minoriiy, but what is wanting h a Bentinck or a Canning. 

I say tills advisedly, for the opposition they hn d to meet 
Was far more formidable than any which may be encoun¬ 
tered now, and their Government was consideiably weaker 
than the present one. 

Whatever the result has been. Sir William Hunter 
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is cntidbil to th^ [hanks of the KIndus for the trouble he 
has taken in writing the able article I have been com¬ 
menting upon, and for the sympathy he has shown to the 
millions of our most unfortunate sisters whose late was 
better t h a n now before the. abolition of suttee. 

R. R.\GOON‘ATIt. 


To HiS T^CE].L£MCV TUI V|CE*<Uf, ^WO GoVU SflM tflgyya 
Cot/sciL, Cjuxltta, &e, ic., &q. 

73 i/ JWtittfi ^ tht Binita im Indin^ 

SmwsTB, Tfiat in (Midosiag eojtles of wotki wTinen by <mc of 
yoqr pctijjoo® bcB to you tg A« XV. of ,*56, whe«by tbo marringe 
of Hindu widws iaa been dcelfirwl le^l «nd aj»d to «ate iSt 
^ pedooncre m of o^nioo that the objm of U\t L^sUtun: ho* not 
been loigdy rcaiteed owing \a tfte cbiiractjcr of ecrtaiii nnyvisions of this 
enacimenL 

3, Th^ iit^d<gr iJitf f.^v as ao^ 

(«) 11 n not Enow] to mairy a gid befotv icn yein etd f 
(ij A manuge js CTmpleit Id teidi an csieot on the fim day of the 
maiiijige oeranoniea u to sever iho bride iaitnwEately, thal after the 
Saptn^i eeiEwony a perfomied on tlic fim day of nutrii^e, trom her 
faihers Gotra [getaj w nuilte ter one with her faustnod in Goun feeuii), 
Hnda (ngbt to offer or tJcutdee fanend eaiiea)^ and Sumka fltahilitr to 
IxjHutKin on bbtitt mid dealJis), tod to nuke her wtitied W necoed to her 
hrahand’f esiaie, if Iw happena to die after the owiiiietion of the fifoiaaid 
c^ciaanji and^ 

W After biheriting the eainie, if she b gtiiliy of HRchajrtity, she shonld 
not be deprivBd of ihe estate, while she mini ft«go nit her claims to tie 
estate u she martks ugain, and U deprived of it, if the hjta aheady suo 
cceded to it. 

3, That tile ftillowii^ aze the rtfiilti of ihii stale «f the Lew,_ 

W Infimt amiriiigc* prevai] to a large «tenl, and girU of xv'en or e«hi 
years of age are mamed to bfidegmonu of eight or ten yeas of age i and, as 
towtaluy wnoog chiUren is v«y grou^ and onisfiidf of tht hnniim rac* die 
before conung of age, ^ number of manried girb becotw child- 
widowa. .As such, they succeed ig the estalE of thdbr cbilcUiiubands; 
whereupon the parents of the widows aigue )hnt: If wc taitail pejpetaal 
Widowhood on ihe hriiie, under the Law ns admitdsteted now. the bride 
conimuea to Lave a claim on the estate of the decMscd. But if wo give 
her again m manioEe to another, ahqufd be depriving her of her clahn 
on her dece^ hta^s estate, a daim whidi is by a dedsioa of the 
Ptivy Coanci] reot^nued to bdong to her, however unchaste sbe may 
become after witowhood, and wc should oundva ineur the liability of 
^ntainiiig her (iU she it rtmamed. It is best, tbweforfv to entail upon 
her papctKil wid owhood,* 




Tk^ Hindu Widozp. 


4. TTwl your petitioners hold 

(n) Thsi Hindu l^TT kgiiliK a marriog^ b^lwmi o !e£« 

than ten yeoo af and a min before hie. coming of Ugc, ihm doing finny 
\riili Infant Tnamages and ehUd^widoi^* 

(^) That the same bw rul^ that a child-#idow ii ngl of th£ Gotnt, * 
Ptndo, and Sniaka q| her hosbanij bnfom he f:on^nuniiia.l£S the marrliige 
nvith her* and that she therefore dwa not succeed to the eilate of her 
deceased husbartd, ordepeod upon lib fonuty for her mfiinbeiijuice^ thus jo 
a way forcing the gmudiiuu of the child-widow to give her in njarriage to a 
second bridegroom. 

(f) That according to Hindu taW| a widow h the trustee to the estate 
of her deceased husband, and ts cntiilod to hold it, so long as the con^ 
linuet a chasie widow, or so long she remains a remarried womaiu thus 
prevcoiing her from leading an unchasre llfeeirher as a widow or othenrise. 

5. lliai die evils of infanr marmge and enforced widowhood have 
gresiiy deinoralucd the Hindu nniion is so well tenown 10 Voitt Excellency 
in Council^ that j-our peciikmen do nor wish 10 dwelt upon ii hem. 

6. That to nemedy these erEts, your pedtionen believe that a tnodificfi- 
lion of the existing state qfkw in accordance vdth Hindu l^w is obdoluLdy 
nccessar)'* 

7p Thatt ondjcf these circumstances, yctir petittoners fed a go&ai 
necessity for If^sbtbn modifying the existing Law. 

Sp That your petitioners ibmfore, to submit a fJtoft Bill for ynm 
considcratioiL Your petitioners do wnt ask Yom ExceUency in Council 

10 adopt it at otica mid p&s it into bw, but request the Govemmeat to be 

pfea^ to atscertoin^ by meoiia of iDi|iiity through a Commission competed 
of Bindui and Etmipeonsp both and non-oiiciAt, old and new 

Sanscrit Pundna^ wh^er she pioiriaiotis of duE Bill ore consktent with 
nindu Law, and, il the Government besattsfied ibai the Bill is coDstnii^t 
with Hifidu LaW( then loenact it as a astute whirh viTt alfOial tcGef lunong 
others to, at the ten^aboul |en miUion^pf imfonunate Hmdu women who 
anc compelled rmdei ibo MxaJkd llmdu L^was row administered, to lead 
A dl^mocfal, smhilt and dimina] life; or the most jiairEruk cb^ntented^ 
nnd miserable life—# result wbkfa oo]^h| not to be loTmied to exist under 

11 jtat, wbe, and humane Ck^YeniMenL 

Vour pctixiooeis as in duty houndi shall everptan 


BUpL; 

An Act to define and deciam the rights aeqahed according to ifindu 
l^w from tnaniagCf and 10 provide ruts for the tegismEion of iis 
cxichmdon- 

Wbcrcis ocrtfiin. provisionj of ihe Hindu Law affpeor to Have been not 
coftccily iBidemood? whereas, wttoiditsg to the Hindu tj.W| tthrnage it 
OptEonai with both the sexes; whereas ihe maniagesbb figr for ibc 
19 ham ba mleenth year, ami that for the female ii ffom her elevemh 
vEir^ and no marriage b compicie ondl afler AttuAl oiikibitatton m to 
malte the bride our wUh the hridegrqom in Gotra (grms), rintla (rf^tao 
offer or pitalte fon™! caka^ “4 ^ttafa (Tkhilliy to pcJlutkiiffi on births 
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Jii>d deaths); and when^ jio change lakes jilace id tile dvil itatns of ihe 
coaple^ and no r^hts of inhcHtaacCj ttj the peuptfity of either jiiuty 

are acquired until senml intercontse piacc i _ 

U is enncled m follows 

2: hfarnag^ contracted between Kinctus shall boconie so i^ornplete 
sexual iutcroDiiise has taken place, thal nil cml righta of inhentancet 
maintenance, and iTse like, ihaU thenceforward Jiccme to eithei of the 
contfuettng couple, and not before, 

n* A wontari who itifly hare bad sexual Intcramne tddi any man other 
her hustjsind, shall, mat conviction of ihix ofTimcc; l^^the Diatrlci 
CjTPifnal CourtSi or fey stick competent judiciat tnlnmaL ax ihe CoTemmtnt 
mil' appotnt, be liable to be ili^inhentcd of the property obtain^ by her 
under any of the provlsioos of the Jfmdu Law bdbre ihe commitied the 
aforesaid OffenttL 

IIL The contracting pftjties, who may complete Tbetr marriage by cojw 
summaifon* as afmesaid, shalb wiiiiin flAcen days fiom the date of nuptials^ 
sign their nainps^ diker poTormlly or by a duly aulhcmted in a 

tx3ok to b< kept fot the psurpose In the oIFke fif a SiithRegistrair of 
Assuance, oe where there Is no Siib-R^strar* tn tim of the I/scal VlUaga 
MtiiuifC in eindtaircof the fact of the completlnn of their mama^ Emy 
such Sub^RcgLuraT or vflijije Munidf sjEnll krep a bodi th hb ojEce and 
allow any person. Of whos^ jjJeniJty he is aatbUed, la ngti fn ft it any Itmt 
prescifbed for keeping open hli odh^ He 'slulJ not deouiid imy fee for 
the Each ^Hlage Mtiusiir ikalJ tend daily estmeu fhrtti thii book 

to the Sub-Rcgiinrar. 

[f the piittiCs choose to iigu tkia book at Ibtir houses^ tltey may do fo 
on payment, if dCnumckd^ of ihc tmvdiing ehm^ of the Sub-RegiEtiar 
fiom his odicc or hmiie and hark 

The book referred to in the preoedlng cLeuise ahoU show the names of 
the married partie^ thetr ages, the Cotrm of the bridegrtwRt, ihil of the 
bdde^s poino ia, thdr namrs their places of texkknrc^ ibc date of the aforO' 
said completion of marriage, if it the htiddA first maninge, the fiuct of 
the marriage being the hrst or oihcrwt^ the name of the bride or Isidc- 
poom of the preirfoiis mamage or h^rothjd^ if aiiy, and such other 
rnrormiiiion os. the. raamed eouptc may wiafi to eulr^. 

rv. Such entries, as me referred lo bi the preceding $eetkin^ sball be 
frim^t/Atdt evidence of the fact they record* 

V- Ko tromim shall be prc*™ied fw the offence mentioned in 
Se^ion tL of thifi Act» except by bet husborid or by hpt utat ouile h^r 
If ike busbojid be ilp?.d 

\L The ndix mile hek- niferfcil fo in the above lecrion wfib may 
proseciite a widow ifenT I ierfeit ad tris rights of biheritooc^ should he (le 
eonvjiled of havEng {iroeemued her nuUkuH^ty or wiihoui rcosaiubte and 
lawful gtomids* 
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BALOCHTSTAN and the "NEW INDIAN 
PROVINCE." 

More tlian ten years have clapseil since the coneJusioo by 
Lord Lytton of the treaty of friendship between the British 
Govemnieni and His Highness Mir IChudddad Khdn, Khdn 
of Kalit—an event followed by the occupation of his frontier 
fort of Quetta by British troops, the re-establishment of the 
Political Agency- of Baluchistdn, and the appointment of 
Major (now Sir Robert) Sandeinan to the post of Governor- 
General's i\genu 

Since then two A%h^ districts adjoining' Quetta, Pisbin 
and Sibi. and their dependencies, assigned to us in 1S78 by 
the Treaty of Gandamak, have become British territory, and 
included in the jurisdiction of the Agency * ; a railway has 
been constructed from Sakkar in Sinde through the Kachht 
de^rt to Sibi, with a loop-line through the Bolin Pass to 
Quetta, and from Sibi up the Niri gorge and the Hamdi 
valiey to the Pishtn plateau, and onward to the entrance of 
the Khojak Pass: a road has just been completed through 
the Bori valley, connecting Plshln with the Punjab, and a 
cantonment of British troops located midway at Loralei— 
in a country which, fifteen years ago, was almost as uoknown 
as the interior of Africa. Meanwhile court-houses^ post- 

* Within the Inal few Trceka the Districts hscrc been futmaU; 

auiadicd iu Briiish ami made inlo a neir [nottccc undnir the name 

nf ni&iachi&|iln» i>r whidi the Gofcnuj^GcmsTi A^l 

BttJiJrhytfin is Chief ComintssinTier* But the Uis^cts have been 

oceofiicd and »iininiaiacd oi Utitiali for the iiiit nmc yeairs, djui 

the object of the change on« OLiuic is stmplj to eimblc the GnvetimitM of 
lodii to legklite for the icnitoty. Scemg that ihc |)0|iabtififi o£ ibe tie» 
Province i# dmost enlirrljr Afghin, the nnmr Bdtbh BtlifdiisMa doa not 
sppeoj very happily choitin. 
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oilfices, dispensaries, rest-houses, bridges, have been built r 
new townships have sprung up; forest adminbtratlon 1ms 
been taken in hand, tribal disputes settled, and peace and 
• order maintained throtjgbout a territory whidi, for twenty 
years preceding our appearance, was the scene of anarchy 
and bloodshed. 

In other words, great events have hapi>ened, and much 
important and interesting work has been accomplished, yet, 
SDTinge to say* up to the present rime, no genend report by 
the Agent of his proceedings, or account of the territories 
in his jurisdiction, has seen tlie lighL 

In these circumstances a brief account of Balikhistdn 
and the New Province, and of the work done there during 
the last ten years, may be of interest. 


EstTENT AND LlMCTS. 

OALDcnisi'AN, “the country of tJie Balilchcs,*' in its 
literal sense, includes all the space between laL 25* 30' tind 
3C1P N,, and long, 6o*» 30* and 6;® 30' E., with extensions 
on the north-cast and south-west, into British territory on 
the one side, and Persia on the other. But lo a political 
sense—-the sense in which the term is used by the Govern* 
ment of Indk—^it may be deltned as the mountainous 
r^ion, west of the Indus valley, bounded on the north by 
Afghinistan and our New Province^ on the east by Sinde 
and the Punjab, on the west by Persia, and on the south 
by the Arabian Sea. It includes the high plateau Kalat 
(the ivlidn's special domain), Quetta (his most northern 
district), and extensive tracts of bill, plateau, and plain, 
occupied by tribes, chieHy Brahiji and Baltich, retmgniring 
him as their hcrfxlitary suzerain. Its area is more than Bve 
timtis that of Swttseriand; in shape it resembles the section of 
a vase, and k has a coast-line of nearly sis hundred, milBg, 

0 ( the two districts composing British BAti^crn^Atf* 
PisTiln is immediately north of Quetta, It includes the Pishm 
valley, 5,000 feet above sea*levd, and the mountains be* 
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yotid, as far as the western or further slopes of the Khwija 
Atnrdn range, and probably the nordicm slopes of the high 
plateau of Toba down to the valley of the Kadanai. Its 
area Is approiximately stjuare miles. 

The district of Sibi and its dependencies—now officially 
knowTi as the dbtrict of Tal Chotiili—adjoins the side 
of Pishfn and Quetta- It includes not only Sibi itself, a 
lowland valley at the mouth of the Ndti gorges but a number 
of valleys connected with, it; Mine, such as the Zawar or 
Hamni valley, leading from Sibi up to lie Pishin highland: 
others, such as the v'alleys of Bori, Tal Chodalip and the 
Khetran country, extending from west to ^t to the 
frontiers of the Pimjab. The exact limits of the district 
have not as yet been accurately determined, but the area 
actually occupied may be approximately taken at *,500 
square miles. 

These districts, it will be perceived from the map, 
though politically distinct from Baldchistdn, are phi- 

call y part of the same region^Sibi being a continuation of 
the great Knchhi plain, and the Pishfn valley an extension 
of that of Quetm—cut off from Afghdaistdn by the 1 oba 
plateau, the Khwdja Amrdn range, and a broad tract of 
desert 

Powers o ? the AoEin*. 

In respect to Baldchistin the Agent exercises no direct 
administrative powers, but acts as adviser of the Rhdn in 
important matters, and, in case of disputes between tlie 
Khin and minor chiefs ittier he ftxercises, under the 
late treaty, the powers of an arbitrator, and sees that the 
customary laws of the confederacy arc duly maintadhed. 
Over the districts of the New Province, and also the 
district of Quetta—for which the IChan has agrtied to 
accept an annual quit-rent—the Agent has full administra¬ 
tive powem, but they are exercised, especially in the case 
of outlying tracts, with the greatest caution and the lost 
possible interference with existing customs. 
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Gekeiuuu DEscRirrtos of Territoiav l’NOER Agrni s 

COKTROt- 

The general aspect of tlte territory, thus placed under 
Sir R. Sandeman's conirol, is not inviting. Speaking 
generullj-, it may be described as a region of and mountain 
ridges, long sterile vdlej^s, dry water-courses, and bare 
plateaus, d^ct^ding gnulualiy to tbe ^ with here and 
there a fertile tract reclaimed by irrigarion, and a desert m 
rear stretching to the valley of the Halmand. Along the 
600 miles of its surf-bound coast, there is scarce a harbour 
worthy of the name, and throughout its length and breadth, 
from the sand-dunes of Sonmidni to the slopes of tlie Toba 
plateau, from the wastes of Gandiva to the western edge 
of the Khdnin desert, iliere is no river of permanent ilow 
larger tiian a good-sbed mountain streim. Of the sirtsmis 
whidi drain the highlands, some, such as die Nirt, the Bolin, 
the Muli, on reaching the eastern pSain^ dissolve m a net* 
work of irrigation channels, giving a fringe of ve^ure to 
a treeless waste; others, sudi as the Lora of Pish in, the 
Musbka of eastern, the Masbkel of western Makrin, find 
their W3f into the desert and disappear in swamps: others, 
such as the Dasht, the Hingol, tlie Purdli, the Hab, have 
courses leading to the sea, but for tlic greater part of the 
year their beds are dry, or nearly dry. With rain in the 
bin, indeed, the scene changes. The channtds soon fill 
with raging lorreots, and, should the rain continue, de- 
stractive floesds ensue; followed, perhaps, by a plenteous crop 
of cholera, dysentery, and fever, But, as a rule, the rain- 
(all is us scanty as tt is uncertain; the summer heat gf the 
plains are intense and sometimes deadly; the winter cold of 
the higher plateaus is severe and searching. The forest trees 

_chielly juniper, acacia, wild oUve, pistacio, and tnmansk 

save in a few favoured localities, are sjarM and stunted: and 
the mineral resources, so tar as is known at present, very 
limited; a petroleum wdl at Kattin, not far from Sibi, 
traces of lead at Sekrdn, and copper in Las Beb, some 
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:iTitunoay, gypsuntf smd sulphur oF doulnful value, and a 
few thin Sf*arTis of decomposed coal in the Oolan Pass and 
hills adjacent, being all that cm be i^uoted ; while the total 
population Joes not, it is believed, exceed 500,000 souls, or 
five persons per square mile. 

But this general and somewhat discoLuaging description 
is subject to considerable qualification. Wherever irri¬ 
gation is possible, whether by ducts from mountain streams, 
or underground channels {i’ahrezes), *' or reservoirs fur 
storing surface'drainage, or dams, or wells, the soil is emi¬ 
nently prod ucttv<t In the higher plateaus, such as Kalat, 
Quetta, Miistung, and Pishin, in the upper highlands; and 
tliose of Sobfab, Zehri, Bagwdna. and Khoadar, in the 
lower \ the fruits and products of Southeni Europe dounsh, 
the grapes and melons of Mastung iTeing specially re¬ 
nowned ; at Dosht and Panjgur, in Western Baldchistan— 
thanks to a fertiiizltig deposit frem their rivers when in 
flood corn, cotton, grapes, and dates, are produced in 
abundance; and wool of superior quality—siniUar to that 
of Kanndn—comes from the hill-tracts both of Bald- 
chisian and the Assigned Districts. CuJistdn-kahrez, in 
Pishin, Is described by Sir R. Temple us a ** lovely 
with watercourses, canals, and gardens/* and in the valleys 
of tlic Lora and its tributaries, and those connecting the 
basin of the Lora with the ptnins of the Punjab—the Borl, 
the Tal Chotidli, the Barkdn—are many highiy-culilvatcd 
tracts. Porcsts of juniper clothe the hill-sides between 
Pishtn and Loralei, and luxuriant growths of cypre^ and 
other trees were noUced by Sir M. Biddulph on his return 
march to India by the Bori valley; while the general want 
of veiilure and absence of picturesque scenery is, in a 

3 n iuitliKi5,iound channels ttmugh wtiicb water n. brought 
ftou) 1 watCf'-hatvdg nnltuo at a genllcrslojio than The sujlace:9oil, wliich 
uUiouli;)}'' wftiihed. ITwjr- ire romeumes two or even three miles in 
JiUTgih, ltd hart dlohs ahottt e«iy hatidred yardfc This mode of bringba 
walet (iw itngaitoa ti osmmon io AlghoiUiUii, Petsia, add BsihicbirtiiiL In 
Ibe Asup«tl tHnricb iakresti are ounstmclcd by a spedai class of 
of the Uhilai tribe- 
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measure, compeosatcd for b'y the weird forms, grand outline, 
and rich colouring of the rocks and mountains. 

Lastly, the summer climate of the higher plateaus, 
though somewhat trying from diurnal extremes of tempera¬ 
ture, and inferior to that of Himalaj'ao hiil-siations, is far 
better than that of the plains of the Punjab j while the 
climate of the valleys of Kori, Tai-Cbotiaii, and others of 
similar elevation, is delightful in the cold season, and very 
tolerable in the hot. 


Piivsic,M. Featured of BAt,iJci!tsTA 3 i. 

Baldchistdn is geographically divisible into four dis¬ 
tinctive tracts t 

i. On the north-east a low alluvial plain, 120 miles m 
length and 9,000 s<iuar« miles in area, lies at the foot of 
llie mountain legion which bounds it on the west and 
north. This plain, koovm as the Kachhi, is really an inlet 
of the valley of the Indus, cut off from British territory by 
a strip of desert from 20 to 40 width. It is almost 

rainlessi, and during eight tnontbs of the year inteitsely hot, 
but as it is fertilized on the west and north by streams 
torrents from the hill-country, it is the most valuable portion 
of tile Khdn’s territories. Kach Ganddva, its capital, is his 
headquaners in the cold season, but Bhdg is the most 
rtourishing township. For years preceding the treaty of 
1876, Kaciihi suiTered greatly from raids by Mam anil 
Bugti freebooters, and the civil war between the Khan 
and hts Sardirs, AH b now at peace, and prosperity is 
advancing rapidly, 

2. On the west of the Kachhi is a mass of mountain 
ranges from jo to miles in width, known as the 
Brdhuic pbteau, running in paraJtel lines from north-east 
to south-west, from the Toba plateau in Pishin lo the sea- 
coast—the highest point being Takdtu, north of Quett^ 
11,390 feet above sea-lfivd. This mountainous tract is 
divided into foiir provinces or districts: (t) Saraw^, the 
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upper IirgKIands, eontaining the plateaus of Mastung. 6,000 
feet above sea-Ievd, and Sh^ or Quetta, 5,600 feet, held 
by a group of Briihui tribes under die hereditary headship 
of the Raisini chief; (3) the high valley of Kalit {the 
Khan s special domain), 6,Soo feet above the sea, with a 
fortified ntirtf or palace, and a stjualid. town of 14,000 
Inhabitants; (j) the jh ala win, or lower highlands, very 
sparsely populated, but containing several fertile valleys, 
such as Sohrabv 5,500 feet above the sea, Zehri and 
Bagwana, 4,400 feet, Kho^dir, Wad, and Nil, of similar 
elevation, hdd by another group of Brihili tribes, of which 
the Zehn chief Is the head; (4) Las, or Las Bela, the 
lowland tract on the sea*coast, of which the Jim, or chief, 
has federal relations with Kalit. Its principal towns are 
Bdo. the capital, and Somniini, dtc sea-port, at the etnbou- 
chure of the Punili stream. Both towns aro Ins^nlilcaiit, 

The Brdiiiiic plateau is connected with the plains of 
Kachhl by a number of passes through rifts in the ranges 
by which streams find an outlet; of these the Boldn Pass, 
on ihc north, 60 miles in length, and the Muld Pass, on the 
south, loa miles in length, are the principal. 

5. West of the BrAhtiic plateau ts another tnotiniain 
system, the ranges of which run parallel to the sea-const, 
thus connecting the soutli-westem portion of the BrihiSk 
pbtcati with the south-eastern prolongation of the highlands 
o! Persia. 1 his maritime mountain system is termed the 
Baluch plateau, and presents some singular features. For 
sixty or sev'cnty-miies * from the sea the ground-level rises, 
at first very gradually, but afterwards more rapidly, to an 
altitude of 500 feet. Beyond this is an abrupt scarp of 
1,500 to 3,000 feet, behind whldh there is a gradual ascent 
of 500 more to the foot of a second scarp of about the 
same altitude as the last The summit of this W scarp 
forms the water-parting between the basin of the Halmand 
and the Arabian Sea, The mountains rising from the 
pbteau are of inferior elevation to those of the Brahuic 

- Sl johnV f SkcKh of the Oe^Btnpb, of Wottra Raltichbtln.’* 
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plateau on the one Iiand, and the Persian highlands on the 
other, the highest point being the summit of the Sidnah 
Koh—7,006 feet above the sea. 

The tract between the sea and the first scarp is called 
Makrdn: on the coasr are three small ports—OrmAra, 
Pasni. and Gwad'ar, the latter belonging to the Chief of 
Maskit Inland are numeroLis long and narrow ranges 
parallel to the coast, forming extensive valleys, for the 
most part sandy and barren, the exception bdng the long 
valley lying at the foot of the first scarp. This strip is 
well-watered and fertite^ with numerous villages and date- 
groves, forming a natural highway between the Persian and 
Trans-Indus mountains. JHere fe situated Kej, the so-called 
capiml—a cluster of forts and vilt^es. 

Between the first scarp and the second is the basin of 
the Mashked or Mashkel nverr, which, risifigin the Persian 
.^lighlands, flows south and east through Western Balii- 
chtstan, then, bursting through the Sidnah Koh, finds its 
way into the northern desert. In tliis basin is the fertile 
valley of Panjgiir, watered by Rakhshin, a tributary of the 
Mashkel. Further cast are the districts of Kolvrah and 
Mushka, sparsely populated and almost waste, owing lo 
internal feuds, but capable of considerable developmeiiL 

4. North of the second scarp is a desert tract extendiog 
some 2CX1 miles to the valley of the HaJmand, believed to 
form tile northern boundary of Balilchiat-Sn, The general 
^opc of the desert is towards the north-west, but it contains 
several large depressions called Hamiiu — 'recipients of the 
drainage of the hllb on cither side. On the north-west the 
Hamun-i-Zirreh receives the waters of tho SKela river: in the 
centre the HantUnd-MashkeL itie waters of the Mashkd : 
on the north-east the Hamtin-i-Lora—^dte drainage of 
Pishin. In the vicinity of these depressions, says McGr^or, 
there is much cultivable land, water being quite near the 
surface: and if the district could be protected from the 
raids of Khardnis, Nhdruis, and Sarhoddisi, it might easily 
be populated. 
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On the Tight centre of the tlesert, in a tract Tvnteted by 
the Ratio stream, and sotnetTmes included in Sarawdn, is 
Khardn, the focus of trade routes converging front fndia, 
Rersiat and Afghanistan, and well loiown as the head'- 
quarters of Azdd Kh^, chief of the Nashirwiiiii tribe^ for 
years the enemy of Kal^t and tenor of the border villages, 
-whose conversion from a determined foe into a usefriT friend 
is not the least of Sir R. Sandentan’s achievements. On 
tile north-east, by the Hamdn-i-Lora, is aiageh, and 
further east is Nushkr. a pastoral settlement, on the edge of 
the Saraw^ highlands, with a small nomadic population^ 
but possibly a great future. 

PorULATlOK Aso Laxcjuage. 

The population of Baluchist^ was estimated by 
Hughes, in 1877. at 350.000 souk The peace and pros¬ 
perity of the last ten years* and the presence of British 
troops, have probably Increased it largely. 

Of the races comprised in it, rhe most widespread and 
numerous (as alremiy mentioned) b the Balilch. a nomadic 
race spiking a Persian, /in/pta rusiifa, ovctiaid, in varying 
degree, with ‘Siitdj and Punjiibi words. There b no written 
literature, and the dialects differ widely, a Khdna Baluch 
from Makrdn being hardly iutemgibfe to the Rind BaliSch 
ftoin Gandiva or the north-eastern hills. The sub-tribes 
arc numerous, and many are of foreign origin. Thus the 
Bolidas, once dominant in Kej. claim to be of Arab extrac¬ 
tion t the Gitchkis of Panjgdr to be descended from a Sikii 
colony; the Lumris of Las Bela to be Somar Rdjputs t 
while the Nushnwinb of the Khdran desert are dtstinctly 
Perstan. 

In the eastern pbieau are the IJrdhiita, the dominant 
and. perhaps, the older race, difrenng iu appearance, cha¬ 
racter. and langus^e from the true Baliich t but as the two 
races intermarry, and the Brihdi talks preiereotialiy Baldchi, 
considering bb own patois “ vulgar." these difTerencis must 
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tend to disappf^. Even now the name Bahkh is not un^ 
frequently' applied, to the Br^hiij. and some tribes are so 
tnixed that it is difficult to say to what race they- ajjpertain. 
To what family of langttagt^ Brdhui belongs is still an open 
question. Caldwell, at one time, claimed it as Dravidian, or 
akin to the languages of Southern India, but has since 
modified hia opinion; Mockler frnds resemblances to the 
old Scythian of the Oehbtun Inscription: Trumpp regarded 
it as KoEariao, or akin to the language of the Sontdls, Kols, 
and other kindred races in the hills of Central India, Cost 
has provisionally included it in the Aryan family, as a lan¬ 
guage derived from the same source as Sindi and Punjdhi, 
but containing Dra^'tdian elements, the presence of which 
remains to be explained. 

The Bnihdts. like the Baluches, are divided into nume¬ 
rous sub’iribesj the Mingals, the Beranjos, and the Zehris 
being the most powerful in the Jbalawiti; the Raisdnis, 
the Shinvinis, and the Bangaltai In. Sarawdn. The Khia 
of Kalit Is a Briihui of the Karobarant tribe. 

Besides the two principal races above described, there 
are found in the plains of GantUva large colonies of Jats, 
who hail from the Punjab, and speak a mongrel dialect 
called Jaiki; and In the towns and villages of Kaldt there 
is a peculiar Ptnsian-speaking race called Dehwdr, resem* 
bUog the Tdjiks of Persia and Afghdnistdn: and in Quetta 
are Afghans of various tribes. 

The above-named races are Muhammadan; a few 
Hindus are found in towns and seaports engaged princi¬ 
pally in trade and money-lending. 

In character both Brdhili and BaJvlch are frank and open 
in their manners, and their hospitality is proverbial; they 
arc brave and enduring; predatory, but not pilferers; vin¬ 
dictive, but not treacherous. With all the virtues of tlieir 
neighbours, the .Afghdns, they are more reliable, more en¬ 
during, and less truculent; and on two points, whkh have 
an important bearing on their management, they dificr 
widely: the Baldch is amenable to the control of hts chief ; 
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the Afghin is rqitibJican, and obt^ys only the j£?^ai or 
counctl of the dominant ruction of his tribf^ The Afgh^ 
is fanatical and priest-ridden; the Baldch is singularly free 
from religious bigotry. 

In appearance the Baldch is shorter and more triry than 
the Afghan; his features arc regular and more aquiline. 
J'lc wears his hair long, and generally in oily ringlets. He 
carries a sword, knife, and shield; his dress is a cotton 
smock reaching to his heels and pleated about the walsf, 
loose drawers, and a long cotton scarf, As a nomad he 
does not sednde his w'omen. but is not the less jealous of 
female honour. Like many oLher Mussulman races, the 
Balikhes claim to be of Qoreshi (Arabian) descent; while 
some hold them to be of Turkoman stocks Xheir customs 
.are said to support the latter theory; their features, in the 
case of some tribes, but not all, certainly favour the former.* 

Except in the towns, which arc few’ in number, and 
mud-built, permanent places of abode ate rarely met with. 
Tents of dark camels’ hair, called Mris or gktMns^ are the 
usual habltaiion of the tribesmen. A caHectlon belonging 
to one tribe is called a tuf/tan, and the chief lumandar. 

Revenue -%sn Trade. 

The revenue of the Khdn consists chiefly of a share of 
agricultural produce, taken from inferior culth'aiois— 
Briditlis being exeropL It was estimated by Hughes at 
from 24 rupees (^^25,000 to ^30.000) per 

annum, but it is now* cooslderably larger. For the collect 
lion of this revenue the KhAn has agents, or naiAs, in 
diflerent parts of the Khanate, but they do not interfere 
administratively with the local tribes. 

The trade is small, the principal exports wool 

and hides, madder, dried fruits, bdellinnt. tobacco, 
dates. The article of export most capable of devclDp> 
mem is wool from the hills, which is of superior Quality. 

Tuniab CcDuls Rep«t 
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History. 

For the purposes of this paper, the history of Baliichistin 
is soon told In the latter end of the sevenieeth century, 
Kaiit was the seat of a Hindu Rdja of the Sehwah dynasty. 
Threatened by marauders from the east, the Raja called to 
his assistance Kambar, chief of the Brdhdt mountaineers. 
The Brihiiis did thdr work, then ousted their employer 
from his thronei and became themselves supreme in the hill- 
country, afterwards extending their control over Makran on 
the west and the plain country on the cast, unUL in the 
hrrt-half of the eighteenth century, Abdullah Khatt, fourtli 
in descent horn Kambar, was recognized by Nadir Shah as 
chief of Baluchistdn. 

Abdulbh Khdn w'as killed in a battle with the Sindis, 
and was succeeded by hts son Mohbat Kh^n, w'ho obtained 
a forma] cession of Kach Gandlva from the Persian king. 

Mohbat Nhan was deposed for tyranny, and hts 
brother Ndsir Khdxv 1 . placed on the throne by Nddlr 
Shah*s successor, Ahmad Shah. Ndsir Khdn L died 
in A,D, 1795, after a beneficent rdgn of forty years, 
during which time the Baltich and Brdhtii tribes were 
consolidated and formed into a confederac}', under the 
heiidship of the Kalat Chief, while the districts of Shal 
(Quetta) and Mastung (still regartled as the Kh.in's 
private domain) tvere obtained as a gift from the Durdni 
Kmperor, in recognition of niiliiarj' services. 

He was succeeded by his son, Mahmdd Khdn, who was 
reigning at the time of Pottingeris v'isit, and in tSip Mehrab 
Khin came to the throne, a well-meaning but' weak 
ruler. 

When in a.o. tSjS it was determined by the British 
Government to replace Shah Shdja on the throne of Cabul, 
the cOKiperaiion of the Kaldt chief was sought for, and a 
British army marched through his territories to Kandahdr. 
^leiifdh Khdn was accused by our ]>olitical officerij— 
wrongly, it afterwards apptiared—of treachery'. In Novem- 
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ber, iS4£», Kalit ^vas stormed by a column of British troops, 
and Mehrib Khdn slain in the assault,* 

The poUUcal ofFacers then plated upon the throne 
Sbab Nawir Ktiin, representative of the elder and , 
discarded branch of the family, to the exclusion of the 
direct heir—^the son of Mehrsib Klian—and coniinenced 
merrily the work of dismiegratlng" Baliichistin, An 
insun-ecitoii followed, during which Shah Naw^z Khin 
abdicated, and Mehrib Khin's son, known subsequently 
as Mfr N^r Khin IL, was placed upon the throne 
by the confederate tribes. Meanwhile, the political 
ofheer, Lieutenant Loveday, was carried off a prisoner, 
and. during a hot pursuit by British troops, bar¬ 
barously put to death. Ultimately, N^sir Khin IL was 
recognized by the British Government, and in October, 
1841. a treaty of friendship was concluded with him. 
Throughout our disasters in Afghdnistdn, the Kh^n 
remained faithful to his engagements, and loyal to the 
British Government, and in 1854, under Lord DalhousieV 
Government, a fresh treaty was executed. In this treaty 
the Khdn bound himself and bis successors (1) to act in alt 
cases in subordinaic co-operation with the British Govern¬ 
ment r and (:$) enter into no negotiation with other States 
without its consent \ (3) to permit British troops to be 
stationed in his territories; (4) to prevent outrage at or 
near British territory; (3) to protect merchants, and levy 
no transit duties in excess of a schedule annexed to the 
tre;uy. The British Government, on its part, agrees to 
pay the Khin an annual subsidy of Rs. sovooa 

N^ir Kh^ 11 . died In 1S57, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Mfr Khudaddd Khin, the present ruler, then 
sixteen years of age. 

Circumstances which need not be detailed led to a 
struggle between the Khdn and the principal Brihdi clu ^fg, 

• SfT R. SxRdeman raforms mi jbai iJth event, (he inut piurotUMllf 
tnguiBh pertmps in the IthtoTy of the Uni .^feh£fl irxr, it new mfbnid 
to by the jiraent KhAa, nm at ths duixsoe of thr w. widtetit emotiap. 
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Allied tunes by tluc JAeb Liis Bebi and K.h»iu of 
Khiriri—a struggle whicb lasted, with occasioaa] iuterv^ils 
of peace, for twenty years. The British Goveminent, 
* though relijctaiit to interpdse, could not regard with 
iddifTerence a state of civil war and anarchy on its frontier, 
which, moreover, iitterfened with the due performance of the 
treaty obligations for which a subsidy was granted to 
the Khdn ; and it did its best, by friendly remonstrance 
and advice, to prevent the contitiuance of bltjodshed, but 
with little success. 

At length, during the Viceroyahip of Lord Northbrook, 
Major (now Colonel Sir Robert) Sandeman, who, as a 
frontier officer, bad great expen'enoe in dealing with Baluch 
tribes, was directed to proceed to Katit with a strong 
escort, and endeavour to effect by friendly mediation a 
senlemcnt of Kolit affairs. H is advent was welcomed by 
both parties ; a meeting w'as convened between the Khdn 
fttiiT the disaffected chiefs, complaints and grievances were 
heard and settled, and, eventualiy, in 1S76. at 

Mastung, a formal reconciliation was effected between the 
Khan and his Sardirsj and at the end of the year at 
JacobdbAd, in Sinde. a meeting took place between Lord 
Lytton (who had meanwhile succeeded to the Vkeroyship) 
and Mir KhudadAd Khdn, Ou this occasion a fresh 
treaty was concluded—reaffirming the provisions of the 
treaty of 18541 and providing fonher for the construction 
of railways and telegraphs ill the KltAti's territories, the 
appointment of the Political Agent as final referee in cases 
of dispute between the Khdn and his Sardars, the abolition 
of transit duties, and an increase of the subsidy granted to 
the KhAn from Rs. 30.000 to Rs. 100.000 per annum. 

From that time to the present, civil Wiir has ceasoh 
Meantime the Khin has faithfully carried out the terms of 
the settlement and the provisions of the treaty, and both 
Khan and chiefs have remained on terms o) the most 
cordial friendship with the British Govermnent. Through* 
out the Afghin war their Io)'alty was conspicuous. Indcwb 
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but for llie Khin's assistance in providing carriage, our 
operations for the reUef of Kandahar, when besieged by 
Ajnib Khan, would Iiave been seriously hampered, and 
General Roberts’ victorious army would have had no • 
supplies. 

With His Highness’s consent police jurisdicoon is 
exercised by tlxc officers of the British Government on 
the line of railway passing through his territory, and for a 
space of 200 feet on either side, and in the Bolan Pass; 
the administration of the Quetta district has been made 
over to us in consideradqn, of an annual payment of 
Rs.25,ooci j and the local chiefs and tribesmen are tnnploycd, 
under the supervision of British officers, in the protection 
of the Bolan Pass, the ratlivay, and the 700 miles of the 
frontier between Baliichistin and British territory. 

Acint^s W'oitK AS Akbitrator. 

Meanwhile, with the help of able assistants, the -Agent 
has performed with excellent eficci hrs dud^ as settler* 
general of disputes—a work involving much labour, tact, 
and patience, and many a long journey. A rupture between, 
the J4ni of Las and his son, a fracas between the Khan’e 
officials and Brdhui tribesmen about an irrigation dam, rival 
claims to the chlefship of the Rind Qalilches, feuds between 
die Zehris and the Musiinis in Jhalawan, between ibe 
Gitchkis of Panjgur, between the Zdgar Mtngalsof Nushki. 
between the N ushirwinis and the Kandas of Kolwah, be¬ 
tween the Bezonjos and tlie MIrwints. between the Marris 
and Bugcis, and Bozdirs of the eastern frontier, are a few 
among the many cases which have called for intervention, 
and which, but for bts intervention, might have lol to 
bloodshed. The result has been peace and good order, 
a remarkable extension of tribal-cultivation ihraughouc 
Balikhisidn, and many expressions of giatittule, especially 
from the poorer and weaker classes, for being protected 
from oppression. 
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But perhaps the most importitnt achievement in iliis 
department of the Agent's duties ts the reconciliation bc' 
tween the KhAn of KaHt and* Ajtdd Khin of Khdr^, the 
*aged chief of die Nushirwdni tribe. The latter figured, 
so far back as the time of the first Alghan war of 1^39, ns 
an enemy of the British Govemmeot, and had been for 
years past a restless opponent of the Khdn, and terror of 
the border vi]iagcs> In die eyes of KaMt and British 
ofndais liis character was well-nigh hopeless—and “ bandit." 
** irailor,” '* irreconcilable.'’ were the fashionable epithets 
applied tx> hiin. Before accepting this view, Sir R. Sande- 
tnani thought it well 10 visit this historic personage and hear 
what he had to say. Accordingly, in the cold season of 
iSd3, the Agent proceeded to Khdrdn, and saw the veteran 
chief—dien ninety-seven years of age—and in a report to 
the Government thus describes the Sarddr's appearance 
and charaaer: 

“In ijHteflf htsg7t»t «ge, Kliin (ttalns hie menial {iir«ltubi un- 
{mtia'iitd. Boivai bjr ^ he b unsble to nnwnt a hnw wtthuut aa&Utane^ 
but once En the udille hli endaranre b gnater ihan Umt tif tmny j 
younger nwt. PcnsiaNRl of imfimchtng itsaliuitni, imjjuUient of Htong, 
genemtn to rt^ard, Tiern amt t«lcttLle» in ptinialimBnii SanJlr A^ait 
KMn has abort: all thin^ enjoyed a repnutUon fot mtswerdiiK honesty. 
Ht! is known to dqart rrsm hix word once ^ven, and hu a cinrerc 
contemin for ctikanery oc Ekladiood.” 

The Sardit^s grievances against the Khdn and others 
were duly heard and inquired into, and found, for the most 
pitrt, to be genuine: an equitable settlement was proposed 
and accepted by all parties. Asad Khdn, after years of 
estrangement from the Khin, rejoined the BaJucb con- 
fcdciacy, and gave evidence of his changed feelings towards 
the British Government by furnishing 150 camels for the 
use of Sir W, Ridgeway's mission, for which he refused to 
receive payment, making a friendly return visit to the Agent 
at Quetta, and arranging. In co-operation with our officers, 
for the protecrion of trade routes in his territory*. 

Azad Khan, himself, has jit length succumbed, after 
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reaching itis JOist year, but he has been succt,*eded, accord¬ 
ing to his wish, by his son Kaaraz Khdn, who is well 
dtspo^d. 

As Khdrin covers the western end of d>e MuM Pass, 
and is on the ling of caravan routes front Persia and 
Afghdnistdn. the friendship of its chief is a matter of some 
moment. 

This Disrwcrs of New Pkovijice—P istiJi', 

Pishin comprises (i) n rich alluvial plain of 325 setuare 
mites, singularly bare of vegetation, but abundantly well 
watered by numerous streams and kakttzsi^ which descend 
from the surrounding hills and give irrigation to ninety-four 
villages { (a) nutnerous ravines from the northern ranges 
and glens wauued by the tributaries of the Lora, with 
hamlets on the banks of streams surrounded with fruit trees 
and cultivation; (3) a lofty plateau on the north^the Toba 
plat^ti—'nearly treeless, and without villages, but well 
watered and capable of much culttvation: (4) Shaltrod, a 
secluded valley on the west. 

In all, the cultivable area is about i.^oo square miles, 
producing wheat, barley, maiae, millet, hemp, lucerne grass, 
melons, madder, and tobacco. 

The population is estimated at St,000 souls, and, except 
in Shahrod. w here Hrdhiiis predominate, consists chieHy of 
Say^ids and Tarin Afghins, with a fringe of Kikars and 
Achakrais. Generally employed in agriculture, or engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, they are decidedly peaceable in thdr 
habits, and well-pleased, to be defended from tlte incursions 
of thdr more warlike ndghbours who live in the hills which 
bound the north, east, and west sides of the district. 

The revenues of Pbhin—chiefly land-revenue, taken 
in cash and kuid'—have risen, without any increase of taxa¬ 
tion, from Rs. 46,54S in 1S79-80 to Rsv92,37li in i Sfi5, The 
cost of local admintstraiion, including salary of Political 
Agtmt, revenue and judicud establishments, pohee and tribal 
levies,, was about Rs. jS,ooo per annum. 
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For purposes of adnunistratton, Pislijn has been united 
with the Quetta distncc, whiclt, though n port of the 
Ka]di tenitory< has been made over to us by' the Khiin, 
under circutnstaiices alfEad)’ explained. Quettat or Shdl, 
is a valley about twenty miles long by hvc broadi bosomed 
in grand mountains. On the east arc the Tnountains of 
M urdiir and Zatgiin, tlic latter clothed with juniper forests; 
in front, the bare and doubk-peaked Tikdtu^ wldch 
separates the valley of Quetta from Pis him The spurs 
of l‘ikdtu stretch to tlte left, and througlt a long gap in 
them is seen In the distance a line of blue grey mountains 
which form tiie Khwdja Amriti range. Between these 
mountains and the spurs of Tdkdtu lies the valley of 
FLshin, which is reached through die Gaaiband Pass. On 
the west is ihe high mountain of Clultan. The southern 
extremity opens into a yabey named significaiitlyr Hasht-I 
h^dauiai —'the unhappy plain—^wept over by withering 
winds in winter .and dust storms in the summer; and at 
the east side of this valley is the entrance to ihe upper 
end of the Bolin Pass, The town and fort arc at die 
north end of the valley, dominated by die or 

palace, which stands on an arti^da) mound. As a military 
position it can easily be made impregnable, by closing, by 
redoubts or odierwfise, the northern entl of the valley. The 
population is composed chiefly of Afghan tribes, and the 
name Quetta is an Afghdn conuption of " Kot;" meaning 
** court-house." Shdl is the more ancient name of the valley, 
and is traced by Kiiwdiitsnn as far back as the tenth century. 

Since our occupation of these districts the attitude of 
the ma^ of the population has been peaceable and friendly, 
but scv'tral murderous outrages by individuals, generally 
fanatics, have tuifortnoately taken place, and in i^So, after 
the disaster at Maiwand, die Achak2ais of theToba plateau 
g^vc trouble, but the api>earance of a force uudiir General 
Sir T. Baker soon induced them to sue for peace. They 
are now very well behaved, iuid md in the proieccioa of the 
frontier. 
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Shu, 

Sibi and its dependent valleys have been formed into a 
di&tnci called Tal Chotidli, from the name of Us most 
General valley^ in which the headquarters are located. 

Though dll lately an Afghdn disirictt Sibt b, geograph i> 
cally, the most northerly portion of tlie Kachhi plain of 
Baldchistio, from wMch it is separated by a low stony ridge, 
broken in two places by wide gaps, through one of which 
the Xiri stream Hows, and through the other the Thai. 
Its population is extremely mixed. At the time of our first 
occupation in 187S, the cultivation was scant)', and the 
valley more or less depopulated, owing to internal qumrela 
and the marauding attacks of Marris. But a great cliange 
has taken place. The railway runs tlirough the district, 
anti near the Sibi station a new township—Sandemanib^d 
'—has sprung up, with i,oqc> houses, Sot> shops, and a 
population of 5,000 souls, while the revenues Jiave risen 
from Rs. 35,382 in 1879-So to Rs. 1,020,512 in 1885. The 
cost of Local admtnistnttion is about Rs. 68,000 per annum. 

Of the valleys connecting Sibi with Plshtn, the most 
important is the Zdwar or Hamai, through which the rail¬ 
way runs. It b $6 miles in length, is. 3,000 feet above sea- 
level, and is watered by the Mangi and other tributaries of 
the Ivdri. Immediately to the north is Mount KaJJpat, 
rising perpcodicubrly 7,000 feet from the levd of the valley. 
To the west is the Chhpor Rift, a chasm in the limestone 
range, through which the tine ascends to Gwdl in the Plshin 
plateau. 1 he valley is fertile, and has good jjostures^ bur, 
until our advent, was harried by the raids of hillmea. 
Higher up the watershed arc the vallej*s of Koch, l larnddn, 
and Khaw,ls—^fertile and well cultivated, with forests of 
juniper extending over the mountain sidca 

South of Zdwar are the iiidteys of Sangdn and Bahdra, 
and on the east those of Pur and Thai, The population 
of these valleys conshits of Tarins, Panlrais, IsakheJ. and 
other Aighan tribes. 
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Tal Chotlali is a lafge plateau cut up by torrent 
beds, with few trees and little cultivation’ — -for belore Lite 
advent of the British each of its four townships was at 
feud with its neighbour, while the Marris and Kikars 
harried them all Though nominally under the Kabul 
Government, no reyenue had been collected from the dss* 
tsict for fourteen years before oar arrival on the scene. 

Bori lies immediately to the north of Tal Chotiali. It 
has a length of nearly a hundred miles of uninterrupted 
plain, varying from five to tea miles In width. For eighty- 
two miles it is watered by streams Kowing from Pishiii in a 
tlirectlon nearly due east. At Sharan the Bori river turns 
fdiarply to the south, then making its way through the 
Anambdr Gap, crosses the Tal Ghotj^iplateau, tlte drainage 
of which it receives, and, under the name of Bdiju ultimately 
falls into the Niri. '* The lower portion of the Bori valley/' 
says Sir M. Bidjulph, who marched tJirough it in if! 79 i " is 
well watered : the villages are close together and tvell built, 
and, to afford security against the attacks of IVLams, who 
sweep their marauding bodies up to this distant valley, every 
village is a little fort- Orchards^wiep above enclosures, and 
fields extend from village to village." 

The [lopulaiion of Bori and Tal Chotiali is Afghan, but 
friendly. The Khetrin valleys are occupied by industrious 
and peaceful tribes of cultivators (as their name implies) 
who call themselves Afghan, but have greatly intermamed 
with Baldches, 

The fei'eiiues of tlie valleys have been steadily increas¬ 
ing. In i8So they mtiounled to Rs. 36,00^ *0 1885 tbey 
had increased 10 Rs. 80,000. Ihe annual cost of local 
administration is fts. 78,800. 


ExPEomoss. 

Surrounded by marauding tribes, Sibt, with its depen¬ 
dencies, has given more trouble than Pislifn, and two 
expeditions have been necessaryone against tlie Baluch 
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tribe of Marris, occupying the hU!-ooimtry between the 
Kachhi plain and the Punjab, the other against theAfghin 
tribes of the Zhob and Bori vaJIeys. 

In lE&o. on the occurrence of the Mai wand disaster, * 
and the siege of Kandahdr by Aydb Khan, it became 
ntreessar}’ to move troops from Chotidli, and abandon for 
the time the railway works in the Harnal valley, in order to 
protect the Boldn Pass, and keep optm communication with 
the Khojiik, A portion of the Marri tribe seised their 
opportunity, attacked a British convoy in a mountain gorge« 
killed ten soldiers, and ten mil way, transport, and couiTnlsi^ 
sariai employi^, and succeeded In carrying off liie treasure, 
,TmQuntitig to nearly two lakhs of rupees; a few- weeks after 
they made a raid on Mai, near Sibi., On the return of the 
troops from Kandaiidr, a brigade wiis despatched under 
liomnund of Major-General Sir C Maegnegpr to the Marri 
country to exact repanuiorx The object was edited williout 
bloodshedl The chiefs submitted, and agreed to pay a fine 
of Ka 2,000,000, and place in our hands the village of Quat 
Mandai as security for pajmicnt. Since then die condiwa. 
of the tribe has been excel lent, and they are largely 
employctl in the protection of the new road and of the 
railway. 

On March 24. iS&o, Capi. Showers, cpmmiuulani: 
of the Balikh guide., when proceeding with a slender escort 
di rough the Udapashd Pass, en roa/e from Hainai to Quetta, 
was killed by a volley from a part)' of Bankai Patdns lying 
in ambuscade, atid alxHit the same time some of the same 
tribe attacked a railway survey [Kurty under Lieut. Fuller, 

R. E., wounding a Europem sergeant and twosepoys. Sir 
R, Sandeman, who, happened to be in Harnaii proceeded 
at once with his cscori and some troops under Coldtiel 
Durand, dispersed the Panizai gathering and blew up die 
village fon. Their chief fled and [tx>k refuge in Zhob, 
inuring ihb njconndissance Sir R. Sandeman received a 
bullet through his hat, and his orderly was wounds by his 
aide. Grcuntstanccs prevented further operations at the 
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time, but three years auerwartis, after the ehasd nemftn t of 
the Marri tribe, the Pantiai chief surrendered on terms 
that liad been offered. Since then the Panizais have given 
no trouble, and taken service under Governircnc. 

In iS8j, severd outran were committed by Kakars, 
and in 1884 a scries of murderous attacks were made on 
British subjects in Ta 3 Chotidli by different tribes of Afghins 
under the influence of Shahjahiin, the fanatical chief of 
2 hob—culminating in an attack, made on the night of April 
21 at, on a camp of tabourera employed on the new canton¬ 
ment buildings, seven of whom were killed. At length a 
force under the command of Major-Genend Sir Oi *1 anner, 
accompanied by Sir R. Sandemaii, was desijatchcd to the 
Zhob country. The exi>cdition was completely success fuL 
The chiefs of the Bori valley quickly yielded, and. after a 
body of 500 fanatics had been attacked and dispersed, all 
the princifial chiefs of Zhob submitted, excepting Shahjahin, 
who fled the country'. Thereafter the Bori and Zhob chiefs 
executed a document formally accepting the supremacy of 
the British Govemment, agreeing to stop all raids, pay a 
substantial fine, and to allow the British Oovenimont to locate 
troops in their respective valleys; a representative of the 
older branch of the family was recognized provisionally as 
chief of Zhob, Since then Shahjahiin himself has sub¬ 
mitted to the British Govemmenc, and with the consent of 
the tribes, and his provisional representativei is now rec^- 
nized as chid The Zhob valley has not been occupied, but 
a road has been made through that of Bori, and the Bori 
tribes are employed in its protection. 

Al>S[IXISTltATlON OF TIIK NeW pKOrtSCE. 

No attempt has been made to introduce an elaborate 
system. The main object has been— 

To establish and main tain peace and order. 

To adounister Justice promptly, with as Jiale interference 
as possible with native usages. 
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To promote the good feeling of the chiefs and tribesmen, 
by associating them with us as far as possible in the work of 
government 

To improve communications, promote trade, provide 
medical aid for the people, develop irrigatlO'ii, preserve 
forests. 

Much, of course, remains to be done, but time and funds 
are limited, 

Por SIlUTAKV purposes troops are stationed in the PIshtn 
valley, and at Loralct in the Bori valley, with detachments 
nt important points. 

In connection with the regular troops there are located 
along the prittcipal lines of communication, on the frontier, 
and in tht: principal passes, fottifted posts, held by tribesmen 
in the pay of Government—a proportionate number of ap- 
pointmeais being given to each of the tribes of the locality. 
The men and thcirimmediatcoilicers are nominated, subject to 
approval, by the tribal chiefs, but work under the supervision 
of the political officers, who are en Taftpart with the miJimry 
auUioritics, and have command of the polices Their duties 
art: to watch and patrol roads, give information of tribal 
movemenis or intended raids, help to prevent and detect 
crime, and make themselves generally useful to military and 
police authorities^ In this way many of the wildest spirits of 
the fitmtier are usefully employed, and many of those v^'ho 
have fought against us—the Achaksab. the Panizai Kdkare. 
the Marris; the Bori Paidns, and others, arc now cordially 
ciMjperating with our officers in the maintenance of order. 

For EX^ctmvi: and juDinAt. purposes the province is 
divided into two districts—.(i) Quetta and Pishfn, {2) Tal 
Choii^L Eacli disirict is in charge of a Political Agent, with 
a stall of assistants, English and Indian, invested with execu¬ 
tive and judicial powers, all acring under the control of the 
Agent to the Governor-General, who has the judicial powers 
of a High Court Each district is further divided, for 
revenue and poUce purposes, into sub-districis, with native 
sub-coUcciors invested with judicial powers in petty cases. 
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sa that redress is ordinarily close at hand. In populous 
places inhabited by mixed races, a regular police is organized ; 
elsewhere the tribal chiefs are held responsible for mainten¬ 
ance of order, and prevention and detection of crime within the 
local limits of thmr chiefships. In the administration of justice 
the Indian codes are applied in the case of natives of India 
and Europeans, but in cs^s between natives of the localltj* 
the provisions arc not rigidly enforced, and the assistance 
of tribal chiefs, village councilB, and arbitmofs, b freely 
resorted to. 

The POLICE, RE\ EiVUE, postal, and TEtJXiiLU'H estahlish- 
ments are largely recruited from the tribes in the manner 
adopted in the case of outpost service. 

This system of governing, so far as possible^ through 
irilal chiefs, working under the firm but friendly control of 
Selected district officers, is similar to that adopted, with 
excellent effect, upon the Punjab froTUler in early days. For 
the time being it is working well in the new territory, and, 
if care be taken, wUI continue to do so ; but the tact must 
be remembered that the system, to be successful, must be 
worked by officers of special experience and aptitude, having 
much sympathy with the wild races they control, strong 
powers of physical endurance, and a minimum of desk- 
work. Whether officers combining these rjualifications will 
he continuously forthcoming remains to he seen. 

In the matter of communications die first place belongs, 
of course, to the Ratlwav. Starting from Rukh, a point 
near Sakkar, on the Indus valley boe, die "Sind Pishfn 
State Railway,” as ii Ls now desigiuitcd, proceeds by 
Shikirpur to Jacobabdd; then for 90 miles along the Kachhi 
desert to Sibl; then up the N.iri gorge to the Harnai 
valley, 3,000 feet above sea-Ievel ■ thence through a chasm 
in a limestone range, known as the Chapar Rift, to Gwdl 
{5.500 feet), and across the Pishin plateau to Gulistan- 
kahni:£, at the entrance of the Khwdja Pass, and just 
beyond the Khojak It is constructed on the s-ime gauge 
as iheSinde, Punjab, and Dehli, and Indus valley Jhu^—the 
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broad gauge of 5 ftict 6 inches. A subsidiary line on the 
narrow gauge runs from Slbi through the Bolin Pass to 
Qurtta, and Joins the main line at Boscdii, in the Kucbldk 
valley. 

The latter was commenced In September. 1879, under 
Lionel Lindsay, R.E,, and was open as far as Sibi— 
1534 miles on January* i 6 th, tSSo. In July of that yeaj- 
ihe works had to be temporarily abandoned undar circuni'- 
stances already explained. Then there was a change of 
Ministry in England, which delayed matters until 1884, 
when the work was recommenced, and has since been 
steadily pushed on, and it was opened to its present 
terminus a few weeks agOi 

But how to reach the Cbamaa outpost on the further 
side of the Khwilja Amnin range—whether by tunnel 
through the Khojak, or by st^p gradient over the Khwdja 
Pass, or roLind the western end of the Amrdn range by 
Nushid—is a matter which has been long under consldem- 
lion, but is believed to have been recently settled in favour 
of .1 tunnel. The work has been, in many plates, very 
difficult, and has been carried through In the £ice of fever, 
cholera, and floods, and every kind of difficulty, in a manner 
most creditable to all concerned, and especially to Colonel 
James Brown, R-E,. C,B., C.S.i.. tlie Ertgineer-in*chid' of 
the main line, and Mr. F. L. O'CaJlaghan, C.I.E., of the 
Bojin Pass line. 

R<*ai>is suitable for carts. Have been made, connecting 
Sibi with Quetta by the Boliin Pass, and Quetta with 
Chaman on the far aide of the Khojak. .Another, suitable 
for guns or camels, ccmnects Quetta with Kaldi, and Pishfn 
with Tnl Chotiiti, and another (Just completed) proceeds 
through the Bori valley and the Rakni plain—by Fort 
hltuiro to Dera Ghdid Kban in the Punjab, n distaiice of 
nearly 300 miles. The completion of this line of communi¬ 
cation til rough a country, which a few years since was 
Urra ina^gnifa, in friendly accord with the twelve warlike 
tribes whh twenty nine iliousand fighting men, through 
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whose land It passes, Ls a remarkitbFe acMevemeat, and an 
event of (mportance, not only in the interests of trade and 
civllizatton, but as furnishing an alternative route from hidia 
• to our new territories in the event of the road by Shiicaqiiir, 
Jacobdbddf and Sibi, being closed by inundiaians from tire 
Indus. 

In connection with communications, roiTTAi. AscANoa- 
UHSTs may be mentioned. Then; are nineteen post ofbees 
and 4JO miles of postal line in addition to the railway. 
They are fredy used by the people, so mnch so that a 
village delivery has been organuied. The parcel post and 
postal order sj'stems have been extended to the province, 
and postal orders are much appreciated by AfghAn mer¬ 
chants as a means of remittance. There are 225 miles 
of tdegraph in addition to that of the railway and the Indo- 
European line which passes along the coast through Las 
Bela to Gwddar in Makrdn, 

With regard to the promotion of TRAUIE, good govern¬ 
ment, good communications, and good posuit arrangements, 
go a long way; but two other beneficial measures may be 
noticed here—^thc abolition of transit duties In the Bolan 
Pass, and the establishment of a horse fair at Sibi, which 
promises to be a gr^t success. 

One of the most important means of condltadng border 
races ts undoubtedly tltc uiSfEifSARV, All along the Punjab 
frontier, from Huzara on the north to Rojan on the south¬ 
west, dispensaries and hospitals have been locatedj and 
have done good work. They are freely resorted to by 
members of the wildest tribes, and there can be HtUe doubt 
that die steadily increasing friendliness of our frontier 
neighbours is attributable in some measure to tbexr inllu- 
ence.* Nine of these institutions (for in-door and out-door 
patients) have been optmed in different parts of the new 
teiritor)', and one in Kalit, affording relief to more than 
50,000 patients (male and female) annually. Of these a 

* During the kic Afghin war ahen ihc froniier itfwn ut Tank was 
piUiiged ami humt by VVocin nadera, the dupenon'm* fipared. 
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large portion arc people of the country, and not a few 
tribesmen from the hills. Vaccination has been intro- 
duced» ajid in most eases eagerly received. 

Not much has been done directly for the developTnent , 
of itiRiOATioN, but loans are granted on easy terms to cuiti- 
vmors for sinking wells, and consinietuig tanks, water¬ 
courses, or kahresfs. 

The last not the least of the objects aimed at has 
been the preservation and development of fokests. As a 
rule the Assigned Districts are singularly hare of foliage ; 
fuel and timlier are consequently scarce. Owing to this, 
and to the extension of ojltivation, resulting from the pax 
liritantiica, there has Ijeen a serious drain on the more 
accessible sources of supply. In Sibi alone more than 
11,000 acres of juniper were completely denuded of trees 
in two years ; in Piahin, acres fairly covered with pistaefo, 
are now bare. In these circumstances the establishment 
of a proper system of forest admimsCraiion hns become 
a matter of pressing importance Fortunately, forest 
resources have been discovered which, promise, when 
properly eaploitedi to furnish an ample supply. In the 
plains there are at Sibi 5,000 acres of juniper (already 
reserved), besides tamarisk jun^e; and oLh« forests not yet 
reserved on the east side. In the hi 11-country, east of the 
Pisbi'n piatcau, there are, at Gwdl, four square miles of 
pistacio forest, and more at Stnab ; blocks of juniper at 
Shdrig and Harnai, and in Khawas the hill-sides are covered 
for miles witli juniper, forming 3 vast forest (called the 
Zidrat forest), no less than 400 square miles in e.^tent. It 
is calculated that If half this area of forest is reserved and 
scientifically managed, and connected by roads with the 
laJI^vay. which is not far distant, it will furnish an ample 
supply of fuel and timber at a moderate cliaigc. Measure 
have, accordingly, been taken to oiganiae a Forest Depart* 
ment under an experfencttl officer, who wilt act as assistant 
to the Poiiiical AgenL The forest, being (it is* said) 
unburdened with cusiomar>* rights of cutting and graring to 
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any greiat extenc, their rcservatign and regulation will oot> 
it is believed, be dMoilc; and aa it b intended to recruit 
the foresters from the bill tribes, and interest their chiefs in 
forest management by training their sons to nil sujxtrior 
posts—the measure may be popular as well as useful. 


Tiix Military Situattom, 

Since the submission of the Zhob and Bori tribes the 
nortbem boundary of Britisb Baliichistan may be said to 
run from the western end of the Gumal Pass (near Tank 
on the Punjab fitmtier), down , the Zhob valley to the spui^ 
of the Kand mountain, then round the northern slopes of 
the Toba plateau till it meets the Khwija Amran range, and 
thence along die far side of that range and its prolongation 
— the Sariatti hills—to NushkI. on the edge of the great 
desert. 

But as the Zhob valley has not yet been occupied, otrr 
military frontier may be taken as mniilng with die new road 
from Dera Ghaii Khan by the Bori valley to Piahin, and 
thence by the Khojak Pass to Nushki. 

The total distance from Dera Ghaai Khan to Nushki is 
400 mdes; but of this the portion between Nushki and the 
Khojak Pass Is a wall of mountain, overlooking desert— 
thus requiring little or no protection \ so that the total 
lengdi of the new frontier requiring defence is 500 miles, 
as compared with yoo miles — the length (with detlectioos) 
of the old frontier between Dera Ghdzi Khdn and the 
sea- 

At present the new frontier is held (so far as it b held 
at ah) by troops from the garrisons of (i) Pishin, (a) 
Loralei — 130 miles east of Pbhin, (3) Dera Ghiii Khan— 
t6c miles east of Loralei. and posts of tribal levies. 

Within this line b Quetta, in a valley which can 
easily be rendered impregnable, flanking the route be¬ 
tween Kandaliir and Kabul, and commanding four of the 
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chief routes between BalOchistin, AigMojstln, :iJid [ndia, 
—the Zhob, the Bori, the Tal ChotiiUi vuUeys, and the 
Bolin Pass. 

At present, however, we guard, m atldltton to the above 
line, all the 700 miles of frontier between Baldchistdn and 
British territory', from Dera Ghdri Khin to Karachi, eni' 
ploying for this purpose a special force, consisting of five 
regiments of cavalry, three of infantry, one of artillery, 
besides tribal levies and police—a force too costly (it is 
urged) for protection against theftSi too weak for defence 
against invasion. 

It is suggested by officer? well acquainted with the 
localities, that in view of the strength of our position in 
Quetta and Pishin, our dominating inQuencc in Balucbist^, 
and enhanced power of controlling the semi-independent 
tribes between Kaldt and British territoryv the frontier 
between Baldcbistin and British India no longer needs 
special military protection, any more than the frontiers 
of Kashmir, or Rajpuidna, or Indore, or Hyderabad, or 
Gwalior, or other allied or feudatory States—and that the 
force now employed on that duty might be materially 
reduced, and a portion transferred from the scorching 
plains of the Derajand Sinde to strengthen the garrisons 
in the healthier regions of the new province. 

We should thus have, according to their view, a frontier 
of 3^^ miles guarded by an adequate force living under 
healthy conditions, in lieu of 700 miles of frontier inade¬ 
quately garrisoned by troops living in the most trying 
climate of India. 

Whether the lime has come for this Importam step is a 
matter for Commanders-tn-chief, Victamys, and Secretaries 
of State, to determine* but its possibility must greatly de> 
pend upon the success of our endeavours to conciliate and 
control the warlike races which fie between the old frontier 
and the new. The measures taken for this object have 
been described They are directed by an officer of rare 
experience, are apparently well adapted to secure the end 
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in viaw, and the progress already made is certainly en¬ 
couraging. 

For the succ^ which has been attained credit is chiefly 
* due^ of course, to the Agent of the Gov'emor-General— 
Colon ci Sir R, Sandctnan—an oiBcer who has combined 
firmness, indomitable energy and perseiferance under diffi¬ 
culties, with a letnarkable power of winning the confidence 
of border chiefs and tribes: but no small share of credit is 
also due to those who have worked with him—Mr. Bnicc. 
Major Wyllie, Mr. Barnes. Captain Hope, Dr. O. T. Duke, 
Rac Hetu Rdm, Pandit Siinij Koul, Diwda Ganpat Rae. 
Khdn Bahadur. Haq-nawdi Khin, and others, as W'cil as 
to the distinguished military* officers and engineers whose 
services have already been referred to. But whiie praising 
the agents we must not forget the principals—ibe statesmen, 
civil and military, to whose courage and fores^ht we owe 
the new depajrture in Baldch affiurs, taken in 1877-78. 
\\*hatcii*er opinion may be held regarding the policy and 
proceedings which plunged us into the late Afghan war, 
few will deny that our action in respect to Baldchistdn— 
action initiated by Lord Northbrook's Government, and 
vigorously developed by Lord Ly'tton—has been produc¬ 
tive of marked benefit to the people and the Empire. To 
iiil concerned in the good work done, the Empire in 
general, and BaMchlstin in pardcular, owe a hearty* vote 
of thanks. 


Thomas HsMav Tmoknton. 


THE GNOSTICS. 


A wmiEss who latdy appeared in an English court of 
justlci! refused to take an oath because he wasj he said, a 
Gnostic. He meant, of course, an agnostic, but he perhaps 
knew as much as some anitquancs who pronounce every 
curious engraved gem found in the East to be of Gnostic 
origin, Renan has even gone 'so far in tlie opposite direc¬ 
tion as to say that there arc no Gnostic gems at alJ, but he 
also probably overshoots the mark on the other stdcj for 
gems which are inscribed with names and terms which ure 
know to have been in common use among Gnosdes, ought 
evidently to teach us something concerning these curious 
secret sects of the second century of our era. Yet more, 
there are Gnosdps sdll to be found in die East, whose 
customs and beliefs are interesting and instructive to the 
student of Oriental history. Coptic Christianity is said to 
be founded on Gnosticism. Many Armenian beliefs are 
traceable to the Gnostic Gospels, and some of the Moslem 
mystics retain Ideas which seem plainly traceable to the 
doctrines of Manes and to yet earlier teaching of Gnostic 
origin. 

A great movement like that usually called Gnosticism, 
cannot be attributed tp a single cause. The ideas and 
motives of the Gnostic teachers and of their followers were 
very various, and the sources of their teaching arc very 
numerous: The old Akkadian demonology, the Persian 
dualism, the Greek and Babylonian philosophies, the rites 
of Eteusis and the mysteries of Cybcle. the Phoemclan cos* 
mogonies and the Egyptian worship of Isis, Harpocrates 
and ScrapU, are all recognizable as having contributed to 
Gnosticism, and there i$ also little room for doubt that the 
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legends of the northern Buddhists and the philosophy of ihe 
Gim the Upanishads, and other Brahmin nitungs* were 
known to the Gnostic doctors of Alexandria and Antioch. 

The great Gnostics are commonly represented as Chris¬ 
tian philosophers who endeavoured to reconcile the gospel 
teaching with the receivt^l science of ihe second century* 
but this conception Ts perhaps hardly quite the true view of 
their standpoint. It is true that Christian teaching was 
somewhat contemptuously treated by tlie Greek and Roman 
philo^phers of the age under consideration. TerttiUian 
and Origen make it quite plain that these philosophers 
regarded Christian dogma as standing on the same footing 
with the popular superstitions of the pagans- They were 
surprised that men of intelligence should become Christians 
—so says Tertullian—and considered die Gaspels as fit 
reading only for women and children. But the answer to 
these ofajeeiloits ts found rather in the elegant writings of 
Clement of .Alexandria—who showed that a Christian might 
be deeply acquainted with the phtfosophy and poetry of 
Greek literature, and who exposed the absurdities of the 
pagan myths with a boldness 'which we perhaps hardly 
now appreciate—than in the teaching of the Gnostics w*ho 
presented and incorporated into their sy'stems all the vulgar 
superstitions of the age. irena:u5, who encounteied Gnos¬ 
ticism in Gaui, speaks of its teachers with deep distrust 
“They speak like the Church*"' he says* “but they think 
othertvise " (" Adv. Ha*r.*" L 2}* 

One of the most Important indications in studying this 
confused question is, perhaps, that all the Gnostics had a 
secret as well as a public teaching. They had an initiation 
like that of Elcusis or of the modem dervish sects; and under 
all their grotesque nomenclature and extravagant allegory 
Jay certain ideas tvhlch distinguished tltcm from Christians* 
and Tvhich the Patrisik writeis who attack and ridicule their 
public teachii^ either did not or would not understanti 
This their real teaching seems from such indications as wc 
yet possess to have been a pure scepticism, like that which 
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ccnainly underlie th^ MosSem mysticism, and which wc 
may judge from significant hints in Greek titeraiurc to have 
also Iain beneath the surface of tiie Eleuainian mysteries. 

It is the existence of such a spirit which aione makes « 
iateresting an inquiry into the grotestiut syncretic systems 
of the Levantine Gnostics. Dubois^, in writing of the Brali- 
mins tn 1816, states his belief (with what d^ree of truth I 
cannot judge) thiU such scepticism is also to be recognized 
under the dogmas of the worshippers of SK'a and Vishnu, 
and wherever we find among Gnostics, Druzes, Ismailiyeh, 
or similar secret sects, that it is allowable for the initiated 
to profess or deny any religion he pleases so as to avoid 
collision with popular belief, we may naturally suspect the 
reason to be that the ultimate teaching is sceptical. 

Another feature which distinguished the Gnostics from 
the Girisdans. both m the Hast and In the West, was their 
hatred of the Jew ish rdigioii and their rejection of the Old 
TestamcnL 5 ome> indeed, made exceptions in favour of 
the Prophets while condemning the Law of Moses, but, how-^ 
ever varied their teaching, they all seem to itave agreed that 
the God of the Jews was an e^'il Deity, inferior to the true 
God, and Ignorant of His designs, 'fhey often represented 
Him to be the father of die dtvil, and they regarded with 
favour ail those who, tike Adam or Cain, rebelled against 
Jehovah and refused to follow the Jewish law. 

One of the great dithculties in endeavouring to under¬ 
stand the Gnostics lies in the fact that our information con¬ 
cerning them is chietly fotmd in liic Patristic literature, 
which, as the fathers were intent on discrediting Gnostic 
teaching, can hardly be regarded as a perfectly fair presenfet- 
tion of the writings they attack. Wn have, perhaps^ one 
im|iorcant Gnostic tract in the Pccinandres, and W'c have 
numerous scals^ gems, and amulets, which throw some light 
on their public teaching, \V e have a few extracts fiom 
Gnostic writers In Dement of Alexandria, and we have 
certain Oriental Gospels which can be shown to represent 
Gnostic teaching, but the final triumph of the orthodox 
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Chun:h over Gnosticism resuJted in the wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of its literature, and in the present age it is hardly possible 
to obtain more than an incomplete and fiagmentary ooneep* 
tioti of this once jxiwerful and poiitular movemenL 

Tlte names of tlte Gnostic leacliers are as numerous as 
their dogmas were various. Simon Magus (who was un¬ 
doubtedly an histone character) is said by the Christian 
KTiters to have been the father of iill Gnostica. Menander, 
Cleobius, and Dosetbeus—also, like him, Samaritans—were 
his earliest disciples in Sjnia. Carpocrates, a disciple of 
Ccn'nihus the enemy of St John, Is sometimes called the 
first Gnostic, and was succeeded by IVodicns, wltose fol¬ 
lowers were called Adamites. Satuminus of Antioch differed 
from Menander in bis philosophy^ and Tatian, who is b^t 
known as a satirist of paganism ^ was a disciple of Satur-i 
nmus. Bord^anes taught Gnosticism in Mesopotamia, and 
was followed by hts son tfarmunius. The names of many 
Asiatic sects connected with these teachers also survive, 
such as the Ophites or serpent woTshippers: the Cairiitesi 
Scthcans, EncnuJtes or Abstainers, Peraia;, Masbotheans^ 
Genistx-, Meristac, Barbeliotes or Borborians; and the Mar- 
kosians or followeiii of ISIarcus. The Nicolaitans were 
Gnostics of Ephesus in the first century but the most 
famous of the Asiatic teachers was Manes, whose followers 
spread all over Europe to Spain and to Gaul, and reappeared 
in Byzantine times os Prisdllians, Poultnians, and Mani- 
chaana. Of all these sects in Asia the Morkoslans and the 
Monichaans are perhaps the most interesting to the student 
of Oriental history. 

The real home of GnosUcism appears however to hate 
been at Alexandria, and the most &inous teachers of the 
Gnosis were Alexandrian Syrians and Greeks, especially 
BasUides and ValentinusL Simon Magus and Cerinthus 
and Sattiminus, though Samaritans or Syrians by birth, all 
appear to have been educated in Alexandria ; and it was 
hero that they became acc^uainted with the Platonic phi¬ 
losophy, though many Gnostics like Manes scent also to 
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have been wetUversed in tbc teacbingr of the Buddhists and 
Zofoastriahs, which they learned by tTavdiing in Peraia, 
and eveit in Bactria. The Gnostics were also familiar with 
the gospel narrative, but they daiEDed to have possession 
of a hidden teaching left by Jesus to some favoured dis¬ 
ciple. and they held that the New Testament miracles were 
to be understood not as actual occurrencesv bit as allegodes 
— a view which was even favoured by Origen. They had 
Gospels of their own, such as the Gospid of the Egyptians, 
full of mystic sayings attributed to Christ, and they seem 
generally to have agreed that Christ either was never really 
incarnate but only apparently human, or that the Divine 
Christ was a distinct being from the human Jesu^ descend, 
ing on Him at the Baptism and leaving Him ai the Cruci¬ 
fixion—an idea which survives in the Koran and in the 
teaching of some of the Oriental churches. 11 is remark¬ 
able that the narratives of some of the Gnostic Gospels— 
as. for instance, that known as the Pseudo Matthew, which 
i-s pretty cotainly attributable to the Markosians—are very 
closely akin to the stories told of the birth and education 
of the Buddha (in the Lalita Vistara) and quite at variance 
with the narrative of the Synoptic Gospels, 'fhe Doceiic or 
’* phantomist’* theory of the Gnostics was one of the dogmas 
against ivhich the Christian orthodox writers inveighed 
most strongly. 

Gnosticism was in a sense the reaction of contemporary 
pagan belief and philosophy on Chrisdaoity. It w'as due 
in part to the higher thought of the age, but also in great 
measure to the rebellioo of the lower class against the 
severity of Christian morality. The Gnostics held a belief 
very dangerous to the cause of morality, that the deeds and 
experiences of ihe flesh could not soil die really spiritual— 
a dogma W'hich we find in one of Scott's novels, revived by 
the extreme Puritan party. Gold, said the Gnostics, may 
^ '^^^sgged through the mire but yet cannot be sullied, and 
the result practicalty of such teaching was the to. 

cver>’ ^jeeies of vice on the plea that until all possible ex- 
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penetices had been unde^one the soul would have 10 sufleT 
continual reincarnatioti. To escape from matter—which was 
the source of evil, they said (as said also the Indian philoso- 
* phcrs), it was necessary to have knowledge of all material 
evlls> and to crowd into one life excesses which must other¬ 
wise be committed in many successive bodies- Human 
nature dnalty revolted against such comical sophistry, and 
Gnosticism perished because of its scandalous abuses. 

The terminology of Gnosticism—Greek and Aramaic— 
is much older chan the second century, Philo was perhaps 
the first who tried to reconcile the Scriptures of his own 
narioii with the Platonic phtlosophy which surrounded him 
in Alexandria; but many of the peculiar Gnostic terms are 
found in the New Testament also. The riSons, the Ple- 
roma, the Gnosis, the Archai, the Adam Kadmon, are all 
mentioned in Pauline Epistles ^ and the words Logos, 
Paraclete, Kategoros- were fFecly used by die Gnosticsj, as 
also by Plato, hy Philo, or by the early Rabbis of the same 
age ; but the use of Phcetiidan words on the Gnostic gems 
and in the Gnostic categories is one of the peculiar marks 
of syncretism In their public or exoteric teaching to which 
first our attention must be directetl before endeavouring to 
understand what was ihe hidden meaning of all chclr 
dogmas. 

First then, as concerns the Gnostic gems, which are our 
most authentic sources of information, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the use of amulets was universal in the west of 
Asia, in Egypt, and in Italy during this age. The popular 
superstitions preserved in the writings of the Latin poets, 
in the fathers, and on classic inscriptions and gems are in¬ 
numerable, and were even then of immense antiquity. The 
bdief in magic, in exorcism, in necromancy, in ghosts, 
witches, demons, the evil eye, the lucky hand, the lucky 
foot, in the power of mystic words, and of spells^ was not 
confined 10 one class or to one country'. Clement gives us 
a lively picture of Alexandrian Ideas on such subjects. He 
speaks of divining by flour and by barley, 0/ the vcitirilo- 
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qutaJ demonts, of the good tuck of putting on your right 
shoe first, and of the sticky stones, tumps of wood and salt 
which the sorceress bewitched. He alludes to-the phallic 
worship of the countr)' very* clearly; and Tertullian records « 
ihe names of the popular genii who guard the child under 
all conditions, such as Adeoaa, the goddess of '* toddling," 
and Abeona, of toddling back again (“Ad Natioaes," ii, 

11} j and he refers to the nursery tales about Towers of 
Lamia and the horns of the sun. 

The great safeguard, against the evils which were to be 
expected from the malice of demons lay in the possession 
of gems with holy figures and holy names inscribed.' Such 
amulets have, from tlie earliest times, been worn bj^ PheC' 
nicians, Arabs, Jews, and Chaldeans, as wdl as by Per¬ 
sians, Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans. They were pre¬ 
pared for the wor^ppers of Isis or of hlithm, with the 
names of these deities. In Italy, In our own times, these 
charms are stil! worn, and they may be found in tlie coffins 
^ Egyptians and Phcenicians as svelL It js only by help of 
the inscribed names that we can distinguish Gnostic from 
otlier amulets; but as we know that many Gnostics claimed 
lo undemtaad magic and used the Cabbala, it is natural to 
suppose that they employed magic gems like other wizards 
of tlie age. 

The names of the Gnostic deities seem nearly al! to 
hav’e been borrowed from the PluEntdan pantheon, which 
was still alive in Carthage. These names are written in 
Greek cliaracters, but they are nevertheless Semitic, and 
are well-illustrated by a study of the numemus votive texts 
which hat'e been brought to Europe from Cyjims, Carthage, 
and Syria, In Syria these gems arc oiten found, and they 
also occur in Egypt; in Spain, and In France. The com"- 
monest maicnal is a plasma or green calcedony, which was 
called Jasper by the andents, and the incised designs are, 

• Even Or^ (iee^^Cotua Celsum,’' L 14) belkvwl Id (lie power 
« nKne^ owmeratii^ Sabiunli und Adcai^ uid Etreian 
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as a rule^ rude and dispropartraned figures with carelessly 
lettered inscriptions, The ordinary figure on these gems 
is that of AbrasaXj the body clothed in Romai) leiitber 
* armour, with a buckler on the right side and a whip in the 
left liand, die head being that of a oock, with serpents for 
iegs, Tertullian refers to this figure ('‘ApoL” 5) as be- 
tongiDg to the adversaries of ChristLaniiy. 

The name which usually accompanies this curious figure 
is Abmsax or Abraitas, which we know to have been a 
Gnostic term for tJie Supreme Deity. Cabbalistically the 
letters represent the number 365, or the days of the Solar 
year, but it docs not seem to have been yet certainh' 
discovered whether the term has any other meaning,* 
Abraxas, however, had many other titles; such as Adoni— 
the Phmnician and Hebrew Adoni or Lord—and Semes 
I lam (or Eitam)—the Photnician Shemesh Alam or “sun 
god "—Alam being the Phocnldau form of the I lebrew 
Ebhim, as shown by the Punic ttiscripdons. He Is also 
called Mical and Micael, which recalls not only the Jewish 
name of one of the seven archangels, hut also Mkal, a 
Flicsnidan deity connected with the sun, lao and lao- 
Sabao are other names of Abrasax, and there is no doubt 
that these words mean " the living one," and the " living 
one of the hosts of heaven" (Jehovah Sabaoth), We bare 
Phteniciaa gems and coins in existence, which prove that 
tliu Greek lao represents the Semitic Vahu or Yalt—a 
dialectic form of the sacred name Jehovah, and this name 
was supposed by Chrtsdans and by Gnostics alike to 
possess magic properties, in conjuring demcHis, as the Jews 
also firmly believed. One gem with the name lao and 
another with the name Semes Ham represent Marpocrates 
, or the infant Horus; but even this figure is Phceniciait, for 
we have Pheenidan momiments on which the titles Horus 
and Harpocraies occur. An ivory finger-ring found in 
France (desenbed, as are the ’preceding gems, by King) 

* JotaiK (on Amn iiL) tnusrki that ^Edthms is ojuirakai in vaUi« 
{^65} to ihjit Chnstts hu the gojite vslue. 
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contains the name Abrasax on one side and the iabartim 
of Constantine with the letters Alpha and Omega on the 
other; but another yet more interesting g&m represents 
Abrasax with an ass's head It wiU be remembered that 
the Christians and the jews as well were accused of 
adoring an ass or an ass-headed deity, and a Syrian terra¬ 
cotta has even been found representing sugh a figure; 11 
is probably to Gnosticism that diis emblem is to be attri¬ 
buted,^ filthough Ircriieus himself says strangely enough 
that tlie ass mentioned in the Gospels is “a type of 
the body of Christ** ("Frag." xxii.). Epiphanius tells 
us that the ass was a well-known emblem of Sabaoib. that 
15 , of Abrasax. Another title for lao, the Supreme Deity 
of the Gnostics, was Aga.tfaoda:mon or " the Good Spirit/^ 
who is represenied as an erect cobra, the bf’ad surrounded 
with rays, and sometimes with the words Semes Ham (or 
the sun god), or Chnuphis, Chnoutis, or Chnumis, This 
^blem recalls the Ophites or sei^nt worshippers — an 
imporomt group of Gnostics—who made the good serpent 
to be a. type of Christ To the same sect may also be 
nttnbuted a gem which represents the Divine eye sur¬ 
rounded by seven figures—3 lion, a dng, a scorpion, a stag, 
a snake, an owl, and a thunderbolt; for we know that the 
seven spirits of God W'erd n:presentetl by similar figures 
among the Ophites, as noticed by Origeo,f Concerning 
these Ophites a few words may be added, as their rites arc 
peculiarly tnstruedve. 

The Ophites held that the serpent in Eden was an 
incamatlon of Divine wisttom opposed to the God of the 
Jews, whom they regarded as an evil being, and 10 whom 

The RJi^-hsdfd God however, t!&&icti4c]yoli}i^ Gnoslicisn, 
Ijdng. V Epiphiinnis even knew, Uwf enhlem of Set Uw old AituOin and' 
Hiititc Cod, alw worihtppcd hn Egyjn. 

♦ The imriqutty of tbeu CTJhktM it diowti bj tho oeoinencc of the 
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they gave the name Ildebaoth or *' Char© born.” Their 
ideas about Adam as the world-egg were closely akin to the 
Phoenician cosmogony, and their tnchanst consisted of a 
• cake consecrated by aUovring a seipont kept in a basket or 
cage to twine round it, a fite which serves to connect them 
with the Eleusinian basket-bearers who carried snakes in 
their baskets, which snakes, according to Clement of Alex¬ 
andria (who had been imtiated before bis conversion to 
Christianity), were allowed to crawl over the breasts of the 
Epopts. It is clear that the Ophite sects of Gnosticism 
were closely connected with the Eleusinian mystics, and tJris 
will be found to be clearly explicable when we consider the 
character of the secret teaching of Gnostics and Epopts alike. 

The disciples of Marcus, who was a pupil of Dasilidcs, 
were far more extravagant chan the earlier Gnostics, both 
in their rites and in their teaching. They made use of 
various magic charms and Juggleries bo astonish the igno- 
rant A cup of red liquid held by a woman In tiieir congre¬ 
gation, which was supposed to become blood, was poured, 
IreiuEua tells us. into a larger cup held by the priest, and 
Immediately effen'esced—no doubt through some chemical 
action, w'hich was. however, regarded as due Ki a mbactc 
These so-called Christians also dealt in philtres and charms, 
and in a complete system of numerical Cabbala. They 
celebrated what was called a spiritual marriage, w'hich 
seems to have resembled the rite whereby the Indian Sakti 
sects celebrate the " complete consecration ” in honour ol 
Siva and De\’aki This serves perhaps to explain the 
meaning of a passage in the GcHspcl of the Egyptians 
which the Markoaians used, which states that Jesus had 
said that when two shall become one ** the rei^ of Christ 
should commence. The Markoshins were fond of using 
Hebrew or Syriac sentences, especially in celebrating their 
marriages and in their baptisms—words not understood by 
their congregations; and it is from a belief in the power of 
such mysterious words that much of the terminology of 
the medixval black art Is derived 
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It would appear that the apocryphal Gospel known S5 
the Pseudo Matthew is a Markosian work. It contains the 
story of Christ av school astonishing hi.s teachers by dis¬ 
cussing the Cabbalistic value of the alphabet—a legend 
which Inenxus expressly attributes to this wild and de- 
graded sect of Gnostics. The legend is almost idcntiai] 
with one concerning Buddha which is related in his apocry- 
phaJ histories. The Gospel in question is generally ^Ifed 
Maoicha'an, and in its present form is not older thai: the 
fifth century', but many of its details are referred to by the 
earl)’ Patristic writers. The story of the tree which bowed 
to Mary (recalling the PaJisa tree which bowed to hfaj^) 
is related In this Gnostic work, and survives also in the 
Koran* The legend of the idols of Egypt bowing to the 
infant Jesus is also from the same sonree, and again sug¬ 
gests a Buddhist connection, since it is related tliat the 
statues of the gods bowed to the infant Buddha. The 
Gospel of Thomas still extant, and said to have been used 
by the Ophites, contain.^ similar narratives, and these, with 
the preceding details, serve to establish the syncretic cha¬ 
racter of the teaching of the more degraded Gnostic sectsL 

A st31 further advance in the direction of consecrated 
licence was maxie by the followers of Carpocnitcs. whose 
philosophy was founded on the works of Pluto, while his 
opinions concerning Christ he stated to be derived from a 
secret dogma of the apostles, which taught that only Faith 
anfi Love were necessary for salvation. 

The followers of Carjrocraies placed a bust of Jesus— 
which they said was made by Pilate—in their chapel, to¬ 
gether with othets of Plato, P>'thagoras, and Aristotle, 
perhaps equally genuine likenesses. These images they 
crowned and worshipped, and CarpDcrates taught dial the 
soul of Christ revolved through the seven spheres in a 
wiuged chariot—an idea borrowed from Plato. Magic 
rites and incantations are also supposed to have been used 
bj’ tile sect, but according to Clement of Alexandria tliese 
Gnostics were chiefly- notorious on account of their fmino- 
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rality. They fidd that the evil deity done made monil 
laws. They allowed a comnmnity of women among' the 
members, who were known to each other (like masons or 
• dervishes) by a secret sign. They are said to have cele¬ 
brated oigies in the dark, like the Sakti worshippers of 
India, or as the Druzes and Anseirtyeb are commonly 
believ^ in our own times in Syria still to do. The 
Prodicians or Adamites, who appear to have been a kindred 
sect, worshipped naked in their churches, and this extra¬ 
ordinary custom survived even to the thirteenth century, it 
is said, among the B^hards or Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
The "Gnasric charity*' recalls customs prevalent among 
Turks and Chinese irv honour of a guest, which are recorded 
by Ibn Muhallal in the tenth century. Such were the 
depths of degradation to which die Gnostics sank frxHti the 
purer philosophy of Valentinus. 

We must turn, however, from the outer to the inner 
aspect of Gnosticism, in order to understand the meaning of 
these sf.-emingly incongruous beliefs and customs. Tertullxan 
and Ctemeni of Alexandria appear both to have been 
iriitbted into pagan mysteries. The latter tells us cate- 
goncaily that he was so, although he refrains front de¬ 
scribing the rites t ivhereas TertuUian does not scruple to 
state that the Vaientinian Gnostics practised Eleuslnian 
mysteries, and he goes on to explain what the final Au- 
topsia or seeing ’* really was. We know that the Eleu- 
^ian Epopts after an oath of secrecy, and a confession and 
inquiry- as to their fasting and chastity, were admittetl into 
the inner shrine, when they “saw.* TertuUian says the 
object revealed was an image of the phallus : and no one 
acquainted wnth the monmnents and literature of Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt, can find it difficult to bdieve that this 
Was the fact. Such emblents abound on monuments from 
Africa, from Italy, and firom Sardinia- In Egyptian this 
emblem is frequent in Inscriptions having the value of Ka, 

*' life or “ spirit.The Patristic writers have gathered 
together many epithets and symbols connected with these 
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riteSi anti Qemejit of Alexandria says a lump of salt 
((anblfiin of life) was handed to the initiated, together with 
the phallic emblem. The serpent, he says, had the same 
meaning, and thus, if we accept the opinion of these 
initiated Christians, we are able to fathom at once the true 
teaching of die Gnostics. Like other sects, still octant, 
they believed only in the adoraiton of the mystery of life, 
and held that all religions were but partial recognitions of 
this inexplicable mystery. Thus to the Gnostic as to the 
modem Druae it was equally possible to cah himself a 
Christian or a pagan, a worshippef of Dionysos or of lao. 
He held ihai all such names were but types of the one 
eternal principle of life to which the Gnostic wridnga often 
allude. It was the absence of any real belief la a moral 
law, sanctioned by a real creed, which finally resalted in the 
denial of such laws as binding on tlie initialed \ and so from 
the highest philosophy of the age the Gnostics gradually 
^nk to a condidoa not superior to that of the aboriginal 
savage. 

WTvilc, on the one hand, we thus see that die Christian 
leaders had good reason to distrust the tendency of 
Gnosticism, it must be admitted, on the other, that they 
are (whether consciously or not) very blind to the evident 
alT^ories of ilie great syaicras of BasUides and of Valen¬ 
tinus— allegories which arc at least equal in merit to the 
'* ^^ion of Kermas/' which was u> the Roman Christian of 
the time a sort of Pilgrim's Progress, and which seems 
intimatdy connected w'lth the imagery of the Roman 
catacombs. In the eeachlog of the iwo Egyptian Gnostics 
in question there was no inunorality^ and some beauty of 
thought, although the first downw'ard step had been already 
taken, in allowing their followers to sacrifice to pagan gods, 
and to deny their creed in order to escape persecution. 

Basilides—a Syrian residing in Egypt—r iglmetl that his 
teaching was derivtxl from an esoteric dogma, confided to 
Matthias by Christ, and tat^ht by a certain Glaucias, a 
disciple of Sl Peter, It was by such means that the. 
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CnoBtjcs strove to meet the Christian objecuon as to the 
novelty of their views. Basil tdes, however, added to the 
Gospels certain other hooks of a writer named Barcahbas. 
* Hts ^*stcin resolves Itself into a succession of emanations 
very similar to those of the Zend books which are pre- 
scn'ctl in the Bundahish. where we read how frara tlte 
‘‘ good thoughtof Onnazd were successively created 
''right," "power,* "piety," ‘'health,** and "immortality." 
which are personified in the six Pcisian archangels wlio 
attend on Ormard, and are one with him. It is said that 
Basilides;, like the Hindu philosophers, regarded evil as a 
delusion and an imperfection, tliat He inculcate five years 
of silence—^like Pj^thagoras—and dial he believed in trans¬ 
migration instead of a rcsiirrectton. 

The fullest development of the Egyptian gnosis, how¬ 
ever, was elaborated by Valentinus, a learned Greek. The 
words Abrasax and /Eoiv were used by Basilides, but the 
complete s\'stcm of the /Eons, and the strange history of 
Sophia Prunike ("tlie yearning Wisdom'*) were evolved by 
Valentinus. It is hardly necessary to detail the Greek 
names of these iEons or emanations, of which there were 
fifteen pairs. Taken u^ethcr, the list composes an acrostic 
sentence which was veiled by the barbarous Syriac terms 
employed Such Jientences were a very ancient ini'ention, 
and maybereco^mid, for instance, in the poems of Hestod- 
They have even been found by Rabbinical writers in some 
of the family catalogues of Genesis and ChronicIesL The 
sum total of the -dions was Pltiroma or "the completion"; 
the attainment of full light consisting In understanding tlie 
j'Hons; or, in other words, thealicgoiy ceased to be more 
than an allegory when explained to the initiated disciple of 
Valentinus. 

TTjc AEon sentence ran thus;—*' From depth and tikma 
sprang ntind and imik ; from the word and life came man 
and the church; from these thucon^orier^dfaith: whence 
ihc fathers Ao/e, the mothers love: thence eternal wisdmHt 
li^t and hkssmgtOHehirhtic knevtledge^dcpik and mingUtt^^ 
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and fixed pleamrt'' Such is the reading of the fiamoiis 
riddle of the thirty /Eoas, Ircnaais says the origin of the 
teaching was Pythagorean, which should lead us to look to * 
Indian philosophy for the original conception, and at least 
as early as the time of Alexander the Gn^t we lind in the 
Anugita and Bhagavad Gita a similar system of evolution 
of the " qualities " in " pairs of opposites " from the ortgiiicd 
eternal intelligence. Whetlier directly by intercourse with 
Buddliist philosophers, or indirectly through Greece, it 
cannot be doubted that the philosophy of V'alentinns n-ns 
cs,scntial]y the same as that of the M nhabliaraUiH Indeed, 
It has been thought by Renan and others that live word 
gnosis or knowledge " owes its origin to the Indian 
or " wisdom," * 

The story of the woes of Sophia Prunike in her search 
for God is a daring but very intelligible allegory. It is 
covered with ridicule by Ininxus, who either took it literally 
or at least Icigncd to do so. It is too long and. too much 
beset wtih strange Greek and Syriac terras to find a pUce 
in this paper, but there can be no doubt that its allegorical 
meaning was easily explained to the initiated, while to the 
vulgar it appeared to veil a most m\'sterious knowledge. 

We have in existence a tractate in ,Alexandri^ Creek, 
which appears to be the production of one of the Egyptian 
Gnostics, 1 1 is called the Peemandres—generally renderdd 
“ Shepherd of Men," and its philosophy is almost cstncilv 
that of Valentinus. It takes the form of a Divine coiiver* 
satioD between the Supreme God and Hermes and Thoth. 
Nothing distinctly Christian occurs in this work, but some 
of the Gnostic terms, such as Agathodicmon. are found in 
Its pages. Ihe philosophy of Plato is the chief eleinrut 
in the tcEiching, hut not only is the form exactly that of 
the Indian Gitas or hymns, in which the gods and heroes 

* This Mnience AoppoKs » dooe cosneetion between Bnlnain and 
Buddhjft pfulosoh^tj', which seems tn be geocniny glanced by writers on 
Jttdkii lUeratare. 
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conveirst philosophtcally, but the dosing ttfords most 
strongly reqall a famous passage in the lihagavad Gita, " I 
am, says the supreme deity of the Pcemandres, “in heavcii, 
*iti earth, in iva^, in air. i am among animals, among 
plants, in, before, and after, the womb, and I am cyeiywhere " 
(xiii. 11 ), The curious reader will find the same words 
almost in the mouth of Krishnalt. and will discover that 
the doctrine of iransmigradon taught in the Pocmandres 
b, even in detail, the samq as is found In early Indian 
literature. Among the Syrian Gnostics the connection 
with Persian ideas b more TernarkabJe than any Indian 
tnfitjenoe. but Valentinus did not hold any theory of dualiam 
such as ||(±s at the base of die Zoroastrhm sj'stem, nor does 
he refer to the music of the sm'en spheres formed by the 
sounds of the seven Greek voivds. which some Gnostics 
are said to have borrowed from Pythagoras, but which 
rests on the Persian and alder Chaldean belief (surviving 
still among Muslims^, that seven hollow hemispheres or 
firmaments—cr*ncentric cups, each the floor of a successive 
heat-en, surrounded the hollow hemisphere of earth floating 
on occan. 

The vitality of Gnosticism, and its sympathy wtdi the 
Zoroastrian and Butldhisisysiems, are alike manifest in the 
history of Manes and the Manichaans. The life of Manes 
is preserved by Cyril of Jerusalem and by Epiphanius, 
They relate chat a certain Scythian us. a Saracen, living at 
AieKandria, and studying the philosophy of .Aristotle, wrote 
four boohs, and apparently travelled in Syria and as far as 
India, These books were called the Gosjx:!, the Book of 
Chapters, the Book of Mysteries^ and the Treasure. 
Scytblanus (or Scythlcus) died in Palestine, and Ids books 
were left to a disciple named Tcrebinthus, who travelled 
to Persia, where he was opf>oscd by the .Magf, and where 
he took the name Buddha, meaning “the sagq." On hts 
death his widow purchased a stave hoy named CuhHcus^ 
who grew up among the philosophers of Persia (apparendy 
Buddhists) and took the name Manes—perhaps connected 
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with the Indian Maim Manes inherited the four books 
of Scythianus, and in the reign of Probus he announced 
hlntsdr to be the Paraclete^ or " CbjnToiter," of whom 
Simon Magus, more tlian a century and a half earlier, had* 
claimed to be the incarnation. The Magi and the Qiris- 
tlans united to |3erseciitc this fanatic, and he was nnally 
flayed alive in Mesopotamia, his body thrown to the wild 
Iveasts and his skin hung up at the city gates. The new 
tisaching was not, however, stamped out, for .Manes had 
three disciples, Thomas, Hennas, and Baddas {anoilier 
Buddha). The Mautchxans gradually spread in Asia, 
some Peking refuge among the Asiatic Bulgarians, and some 
in. Bactria. In the fourth century the sect was very jmwer- 
ful, and was strenuously denounced by Christian wTlters. 
They were found in Pontus and in Cappadocia as. well as 
ill Armenia, and spread east into Baciria and nortl)wards 
probably to the curious kingdom of the Khozars, where 
Jews ^d heredcs alike sought refuge from the persecutions 
of the Greek Church, and later on From Islam. In the 
seventh century the PaitUcims founded their doctrines on 
those of Manes, and. combined the teaching of Zoroaster 
and of Sl Paul. The Nestorians seem to have h^n 
infected with siimilar dogmas, and from the sixth to the 
ninth centuries the Manichasms were fiercely persecuted 
by the Byxantinc emperors and obliged to confine them¬ 
selves to fastnesses in tlie Taurus cha i n , In tlic eighth 
and tenth centuries Mantchasui heresy spread to Huropean 
Bulgaria with the emigrants from die valleys of Mount 
Ha:mus; thence its dogoias were pro|iag3ted in Italy, at 
Rome, and Milan ; and numerous Manidueons came to 
France. The Albigences are even said to have been 
Monichaians .md we have Greatly seen how early the 
Onosticisn of Basiltdes ha<] spread itself in France and 
in Spain. 

In the Zoroastrian literature of the fifth or sbcih century, 
A.D., the followers of Manih or Manes arc noticed as living 
in Turkestan and ^^'eslem China^ where they are said to 
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have taught a " mijcetl law," that is to $ay, one partly 
founded on the Zoroastrian &jth, Mas’udi notices them 
in 944 A.D., as a powerful Turkish sect between Khorassan 
•and China, professing the re%ion of ManL Thus, long 
after the establishment of Tslam, Gnosticism was yet a 
force in Asia, and. as we are about to see, it probably 
reacted on tlie Mubammedans themselves, and has thus 
survived in Syria and in Persia to <nir own day, 

Cyril of Jerusalem, wridng about 347 gives us 
some details of the teaching of Manes. He taught the 
ex^tence of two gods, one good and one evH (as"* in the 
religion of Ormazd and Ahriman,or of the Ophite Gnostics), 
and he inculcated fasting and believed in transmigration. 
Cyril ^ys that he invoked the demon of the air whortt 
the aianichaans to thi.s day invoke in thdr tieiestable 
tKTcmony of the fig" (an expression wliich will lie seen 
iroroediatcly to be instructive); he further states that these 
mystics identified Christ with the sun (which perluips 
brings us back to lao. the Gnostic suit god); finally, he 
intimates that they had yet more objectionabte beliefs. 

1 do not venture, Cyril ^ys, “ to desenbe their baptism 
before men and women. I do not venture to say what tliey 
disjiense in their wretched congregations," Tertullian, 
perhaps, would not have been so ]>articular on the subject. 

There is reason to suppose diat it is in part to a 
ManidL'isiJi origin that we must attribute the stjunge 
bereares of fslam, which firose in Persia in the days of 
the Abhaside Khalifeof Baghdad, and which still survive 
among the Druies, the Ismailiyeh, and the AnMiriych, in 
Lebanon and on Herman. Thus, for instance, we ^nd 
many peculiarities common to the Druzes and the Mani- 
clucans. The fig {a very hunou!; Eteusinian emblem) is 
still a mark of recognition among the Dnizes; and, although 
these sects differ from tlie Gnostics, inasmuch as they have 
included M uhamm edan figures in their Pantheon with 
Christian and Jewish heroes, yet there is reason to suspect 
that the ultimate initiation among all the Syrian secret sects 
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is a scsplicjt itucUin^j wbfiA tleiues the authority of erery 
creed, and teaches that there is only one red principle in 
the universe.* The Syrian^ its a rule, believe that jjhallic 
riles are performed by the Ismaltiych. and they charge* 
the Drupes with annual org^ies. exactly similar to chose 
which ilie Patristic writers aiiribute to ilie Gnostics, and 
wliich tile pagan historians charge against tJie Cfiriaihins. 
The Kbatelji, an early Muslim sect, held the same opinions 
concerning the bws of morality which we liave already 
noticed in speaking of the followers of Nicolas and 
Carpocraies. Secret meetings, secret signs, successive 
grades of initiation, are common to the Onizes, the 
Sufis, and the Dervish ordtu'S, and were, as we have 
seen, the outer symbois of Gnostkism. Hovv rapidly 
the Persian Muslims l>ecame imbued with Greek phi¬ 
losophy and with Buddhist doctrines we [earn through a 
study of the rise and progress of Sufi mysticism. The 
Druies not only believe in transmigration, in successive 
Avataras or incarnations of Deity, in a system of cman- 
atinns akin to that of the Gnofitic i-Eons, but they even 
hold a belier in a sacred land or paradise in China, icvhere 
all good Druzes go when they die, and whence their future 
prophet is to come. Western China and Baetria were 
already, before the rise of the Drupes (in ttxjo AvD,), the 
home as we have seen of the Manichieans and a centre of 
iiortheni Buddhism. Thus. Islam, far from remaining a 
distinct system, was tinged with cotouring derived from 
Indian ZuroastriiUi and Gnosdc teaching, and even Mu- 
liammetl drew his knowledge of Christianity from Gospels 
okiu to those already noticed as in use among the Markoslan 
Gnostics, 

The Ismailiyeh were very famous tn the M iddle Ages 

■ Hii* pnnc^tlc. (be Dnues uy, has been incannued at minitt perioda 
cf butory tn a, pik cf an; koffint aa ^ the aicendiag cnu: 

and " the abode." It aniu be retnmbeted that Kriduuh tn the tijiits a 
exUsd altode." Indte cartieit AUuulian bein^^n^ dte wonl nolher 
is eitntsed by the ooblesq of a bonse or ^abode" frith aamiil] stu- or germ 
within. 
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as assassins both, in Persia and tn Lt^banon. Among tlie 
miserable survivors of this once powerful sect who may be 
tbimd in the raoimteias south'^vest of Hamah, there remain 
• &o our own times rhes and customs marking an cxtraoxdioaiy 
syncretism. They have an Emduirist not unlike the 
Christian, ajic! the lower classes profess to worship the sun 
and the planets, but If they retain anything of the onginal 
doctrine of the sect as it esisted in the tenth century, their 
initmtes are taught to discard all their outer or exoteric 
dogmas, and to believe that there is nothing real throughout 
creation beyond iwo {irinciples, one male, the other female. 

rhe Druzes in the same way have an outer te^idiing 
which is as complicated and 'as allegorical as tTiar of the 
Gnostics, but the final initiation contained in tile work 
called *'The hidden destruction” abolishes all religious ritra. 
and substitutes seven ethical rufe^ Thus, the Druzc b 
allowed 10 profess an)- religion he pleases outwardly, for the 
simple reason that he really believes in no existing creed. 
Tlie catL-chisms of the Drures and Anseiriyeh (a kindred 
sect) are curious and interesting, but they only with 
their e.'toteric teaching, and the Initiated Moslim, like the 
initiated Gnostic, or like the Eleusinian Epopt-has only one 
real belief—die negative belldT oi the sceptic. 

The pursuit of Gnosticism has carried us far away Grotn 
the early Gnostics of the second century. An attempt has 
been made in the preceding pages to iienetratc into the 
true mcaipng and tendency of Gnostic teaching, and to 
treat the question companuivcly with the aid of monuments 
and o| Oriental .literature. I'he lines of such a treatment 
were laid in 1^04 by King, in hb interesting work on tlie 
Gnostic gems, hut a great deal of collateral information 
has since become avaiiable,‘which enables us often to under¬ 
stand obscure allusions in the Patristic writings against the 
Gnostics, or to penetrate into the secrets of sects 

among the early Muslims. To give in detail the Gnostic 
aUegories, to describe the gems or to compare fully the 
similarities of the dogmas with those of Platonic and 
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Indian ptuti^pHy trould require a volume; but enough ha? 
perhaps been said to show the principle on which the study 
of Gnosticism may perhaps best be pursued. 

The second century was in many respects not unlike the • 
nineteenth. It ^vas a time when tmding relations through¬ 
out a widespread Empire were intimate and far extended, 
when Rome joined hands with India and China, when 
Alexandria became a centre where the Buddhl.st met the 
Greek and the jew, and where the Gnostic would study the 
rites of Mithm and of Scrap is as well as those of Osiris, 
and of Cybele and Adonis as well as of Isis and 
Hotus, The number of sects and societies was as ionu- 
metable as in our own day, and the philosophers regarded 
all alike with a contemptuous toleration. Fanaticism was 
scarcely possible in an age when men cif alt tmbns and all 
creeds were In constant contact with each other; and a com- 
parison of religious systems perliaps led the Gnasdes to their 
final renunciation of all. There b. however, one difTerenoc 
between now ^atid then, mmely. the present existence of 
real science where formerly the rudest and most ignorant 
imerpretations of natural phenomena prevailed. Pliny and 
Irena;us, Ocmenl and Barnabas, Ptolemy and Strabo alike, 
astonish us by ihdr Ignorance of physics, of natural hisrory, 
and of astronomy. Ths sdcnce of the second century is 
as obsolete as its cabbala or its witchcrafL The Gnostic m 
our own times 'would, so far as hts acknowledged t^ching 
went, be on a levd with the Apostle of esoteric Buddhism t 
yet still, throughout the East, wherever a Dervish order 
holds its meetings, the spirit of Gnosticism may he recog- 
niied as surviving among the secret sects which profess a 
deep religious belief, but which teach to the more advanced 
among their disciples a scepticism denying all creeds, and 
abrogating in some ca.<5es even any moral and ethical code. 

C R. CosucK. 
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REPRESENTATIVE COUNCILS AND THE 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


“ W\ih a. SO (jfliEiordiiiafy and » ccmrrarf to the otdirtsry 

principlea of hunwui nature th:it k may alniiMt be ascribed fo Divitie inter- 
position^ the KDirums, from ihe foundatioti cf thm trpubHc, udmillett alt 
ihe siil^ects ccEcuiucitd States to a ichare of Uieif and iliey 

reeiaverf tn retam the empite of the wijrld. Frum tbe &nrt jtinoloii of 
the Ro£nun& md Sabin^ to the ftm\ extetHtem by the Btopen^ Antoninlis 
of the prwileges of Romiio dtixetiahiti to the wbi^e civflixcad wnrldi thii 
pulley wu sieaxlity pui^cd, ttnshaken bj luce^ uuMibdtted Ijy daaiter. 
Ilur RuTimm fdt the benpftt of this Eoa^ctaninums oeitduct in the uvady 
adherence of thetr allies dnirng the samrcit periods id luttitirul ni^onkineL 
Birca the dfie^s of Tiehbia aod Thrasymene irefc imt fol towed by the 
defolion of a finale ally: nothing but the ovetihrour of Connie sliook 
tbts rideUty i while the tim dwatts i£t Cuthji^ luhlcb cORfined k% priei' 
leges m iti own clticea% iuri|ipctl tint repntdic of dJl Ita snhddiary 
iatzesS' ■ 

Tue aciloa of tbe Romans describtid in this extracL 
WHS probably due Tar more lo prudence tempered by fear, 
than to magnanimity guided by the s{>ecial interposition 
of Providence I but to wliatever cause It should be assigned, 
alt admit with Alison that the policy Itself vras fraught 
with the happiest results as regards the permanency,- and 
solidarity of the Koman Umpire. There Is much that 
is analogous tn the clrcuoistances of the British Einpire 
In India and the Empire of Rome in the ancient world— 
the same capacity for rule among the dominant race, 
the same variety of nations, rdigions, hahits, and customs 
among the subjects, the same unity of law and security 
of life and property extended to all. 

Those therefore who urge concessions to the people 
of India, who press for their association with the English 
in the work of administration, mayr at least claim to occupy 

• Alwoa’S “ Hatoiy oi Emxrpc.'' voL t cK i- 
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the vantage ground of historical esperience, may reason-' 
ably maintain that the onus lies on those who would 
stenjotype the existing system of bureaucratic admtiustra- 
tiott. Ft is the object of this anide to show (t) that the 
claim to make the acioiitustration of the country' more repre¬ 
sentative ia now being urgendy pressed upon the Govern¬ 
ment ; (s) that the dass which is preferring the request is 
suHidemly innueottiil and sufficientiy united with us in 
interest to entitle it to a sympathetic consideration of 
itsdaimsM3)Eha£ it is highly expedient no less in the 
interest ol the ruling race tlian in tliai of the people of 
India, that some oonceasions in the direction of repre¬ 
sentative councils should be made at a very early date. 

(i) The first point requires little or no proof An 
assembly styling itself "The Indian Nau'onal Congress'^ 
has now met for two years in succea,iio»v-^in i S85 at Bom¬ 
bay, and in rSSfi at Calcutta. The briej* account which it 
gives of iisdr in the report for the latter year is that “ it 
has grown almost spontaneoudy out of \he unanimous 
resolve of the educated and semi-educated classes through¬ 
out the l£tnpira. to take a dedsive step towards die attain¬ 
ment of that political enfranchisement to which they have 
come of Sate years to atmeb so much importaiict'' 

This Congress formulated in a series of definite resolu¬ 
tions the objects which it sought to attain. By far die 
most important of thest^ that which is placed in the fore¬ 
front and forms the subject of the second,* third, fourth, and 
fifth resolutions, i$ the expansion of the Impen’al and 
Provincial L^VIative Councils into Representative As- 
sembltea. The sixth and seventh resolutions urge modi¬ 
fications in the Gvil Service examination, and the ex- 
tensfon of ,Ac system of competition. The eighih, ninth, 
ten^, and eleventh resolutions request die extension of trial 
y jury and the more complete separation of the judkhJ 
from the executive 1 and the twelfth claims permission for 


* The ^ reftrfmioa is % humd conpaUilitfon U. the Queea-Enmn® 
on Her MaJotyV Ihcn approaciuBfi Juhiice. 
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natives of the country to Join volunteer corps. The 
rest of the resoluiEons relate only to the arrangements 
of the Congress. The questions discussed in the resotu' 
tions following the seventh notoriously attracted much 
less interest than the two embraced by the first sis 
resolutions. Of these the second has aJrrady formed the 
subject of special inquiry by the Indian Govemraeat, 
and an article in the April number of this Review was 
devoted to the proceedings of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission. The brger employment of native agency in 
the higher administrative jjosts is already receiving the 
attention which it merits; but the other question, the one 
which is Indubitahly regard^ as the first and greatest 
desideratum by chose who p^ticipated in the National 
Congress;, has beaa thus far either ignored, by the Anglo- 
Indian ccunmunity. or referred to with manifest aversion 
and coiitcmfiL 

[2) This is in great measure due 10 the dislike felt by 
many for the class which Is pressing for this concesstbn. 
It i$ commonly said that they are noisy agitators, for 
the most part Uengali Babus, who know how to pour 
with fatal fluency torrents of bad sense and worse logic 
on every contempontry topic of foreign and domestic 
administration; that they represent nothing but them¬ 
selves ; tliat they would never be accepted as their spokes¬ 
men by the great bulk of the people; that the)’ are utterly 
selfish and took to nothing but their own profit and 
inicresi; tliat they are mainly composed of shallow schooU 
boys; that owing as they do alt their importance and 
influence to the British Government, they have proved 
signally ungrateful to it: tiierefore as a matter of Justice 
they can claim no attention for their extravagant and 
preposterous claims ; while, so far as policy is concerned, 
they are so unwarlike and cowardly that they need no 
consideration. The warlike races of Northern India may 
well deserve our esteem ; the Mahomedans are fonrudabte 
as enemies and valuable as allies: the toiling masses 
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merit our sjmtpathjr, bat the noisy Babu ought to be 

sternly r<spressed and kept in his place 'ivith a strong 
hand. 

This is a fair of the reasons most in favour 

with those who deprecate any concession to the party 
represented by the National Congress. That it eontaina 
M element of troth may be freely admitted, but, like oU 
half truths, ii is on diat account only tlie mote pemidous 
.-ind the more deceptive Tor the last half century it 
has been the special aim of the BritisJi Government in 
India to nmovate the country- through the aguncy of 
English education and Western science, aided by a 
lil»eral system of administration in the best sense of 
word. This educational policy has been conlidently felted 
upon to reform inveterate abuses, to shatter old super¬ 
stitions, to dissijiate confirmed prejudices, to replace what 
was destroyed by a rarional and just svstem of Jaws, and 
specially to train up a class who would act as interpreters 
between the Government and the mosses. 

It would be easy to produce evidence nanstait, 
to slimv how completely the Government in England, 
no Ic^ than in India, has identified itsdf with tins policy ; 
how It lias trusted to it for eveiuiial success, and appealed 

It as the justification before God and mafi for the 
exceptional character of its r'tjffwr. Up to a certain iKiint, 
n^^^•c^ periiaps has any great and noble policy met with so 
extraordinary a success. English education has, it is true 
made but litde wuy in the frontier provinces and in the 
sub-Himalayan districts, sparsely populated by non.Ar>-aji 
races If’b'ress has also been relatively slow both in 
the North-West Provinces and Oude (where the great 
muuny left its most durable traces), and in the feudatory 
Statf^ under native rulers; but in the large and densely 
popular^ provinces of Bengal. Bombay, and Madras, 
contammg that half of the enUre populaticm of India 
which IS by far the most advanced in all that goes to make 
up ctviliiation and enlightenment, it has met with an 
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uiii>anillelcd degree of success. The Hindus, who form 
three-rourths of this popuJaiion, have accepted the offer 
of Western knowledge conveyed through the medium of 
the English langtmge with an alacrity which has surpassttd 
the most sanguine anticipations of the authors and pro- 
inotcrs of the system. So Ear as tile male Hindu popula¬ 
tion is conceroed. all prejudices hostile to education have 
disappeared like winter snow. English. law is studied and 
accepted with avidity; English medicine is rapidly replacing 
the older native methods ; the English language is adopted 
without question, not only as the official language, but even 
as the language of such non-olHchd meetings of natives as 
the National Congress; and Oriental systems are every¬ 
where surrendering to the induence of the new schools. 

Among the quarter of the population which is Ma- 
homedan, the progress, though less revolutionary. Is 
very rapid. An organized theocracy like Islam, is not 
of course so soft to the touch of Western science as those 
Aiy'ans who belong to die wonderfully pliable and lolerant 
creed of Hinduism; but nevertheless, even among ^fa- 
hoinedans the Tniluence of die new educational system 
has been very great, while with the small but thriving 
and inteUigeiit community of the Parsees it has succeeded 
os well if not evert better than among the Hindus, Up 
to a certain point, therefoix*, the insults which Iiave re¬ 
warded our edueaiional efforts have been little short o) 
marvellous. 

We are now oonfrtmted by the claims to represen¬ 
tation, and otlier political privileges, preferred by the 
very class which Is the outcome of this policy. An 
analysis of the oomposltloii of the National Congress 
will satisfy every one familiar with India that this allega¬ 
tion admits of no dispute. The meeting in Calcutta 
was attended by four hundred and thirty-six delegates 
in all. These were chosen at pubhc meetings held 
throughout tiie country, or by literary, political, or other 
associations. It Is notorious that such meetings and 
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societies are entirely under the control of those who have 
received their education In t!)e new ^booh;. that they 
represent this class very fairly indeed, while they represent 
no other* except (a most imjjortant reservnrioTi) in so Tar as 
die educated natives are already in the lai^r centres of 
population the voice and brain of the masses, and will 
ere long become so. even where they cannot as yei l>e 
looked upon with any justice as their spokesmeu 

Of these four hundred and thirty-six delegates the 
province of Bengal, including liehar and Orissa, sent 
two hundred and thirty-tivo, fifty coming from the city of 
Calcutta. Bombay sent forty-eight, of whom thirteen 
came from the city of ^Bombay; Madras forty-seven, 
fourteen coming from the city of M*idras, Seventy-four 
came from the North-Western I^’rovinccs and Oude; 
seventeen from the Punjab, eight from the Central 
Provinces, eight from Assim, and two from the Central 
Indian Agency. 

Thirty-three of the delegates were Mahomedans, ten 
were Pm^ees, one a European ; the rest may be tndudt-.d 
under tile generic name of flindus. A Parsec was chosen 
as President, the Hon. iJadabhai Naortyi, a member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council- About one hundred 
and si?(ty-£ix delegates, or more titan one-third of the 
whole, were !,twyers; about forty wore editors of news¬ 
papers ; twenty-four cngiiged fn education, and sixteen in 
medicine. 

Landowners were represeotctl by about a hundred and 
thirty proprietors of all kinds. Traders, cultivators, and 
the f>ld artaiocracy were admittedly canspicuoua by their 
absence. The Mabomedans very largely abstained from 
the Congress—an abstention which can easily be nnderfl^od, 
and justified, as they not unreasonably apprehend that they 
will be swamped by the Hindus, especially in Bengal, if 
they unite with them on a platform which ignores all dtstinc- 
tiuns of race and creed. 

Bengal being the province of India in which the new 
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education lias been accepted with the gi^test avidity, 
ihe Bengali Babu imdoubcedly takes a very promineiu part 
in such movements as that of which the National Coo*rress 
• is the expression i but It is quite tmtnit that he standsalone. 
The educated natives of Bombay and Madras tread dose 
on his heels—some who are excellent judges maintain that 
they outstrip him. Even in the Korth-West Provinces 
and the Punjab, wiiere English iiducation is comparatively 
backward, the few who are thus educated at once fall into 
tine with tbeu* brethren In the more advanced provinces. 
Sclioolboys die delegates most certainly were not. Many 
who took a prominent part were very did men, noted 
for iheir conservative proclivities, such as Dr. Rajcndralala 
Mitra, C.bE,, and above all, Babu joyktssen Mookcijea, 
the father of a member of ilie Viceroy's Council, and a 
veteniu landowner. A large proportion of the delegates 
were no doubt young, but it may bo taken as absolutely 
certain tJiat tJic elders of the educated party are entirely 
at one wth their juniors, so far as the claims put for¬ 
ward by the Congress are concerned* They came, no 
doubt, almost exclusively from the peaceful rather than the 
warlike provinces of the Empire, but is it n^es^ary to 
stigmatize the folly no less than the injustice of alienating 
those who will ere long be driven to teach iso.ocxD,ooa of 
persons to hate us. because those millions are not waixior^ i 
Is it for us to throw it in their teeth tlmt, as one of the drsi 
fruits of our educatiomii system, we have taught them to 
took to the pen and the platform rather than to the sword 
and the rille for the redress of their real or imaginary 
grievances? Certain it is as that the sun rises in the east, 
that the class of men wltom we have called to the front by 
our educational system during the last balf-ocntury, is iden¬ 
tically the class which now, in compleie solidarity so far as 
the Hindus and Parsees are concerned, puts forwani these 
claims — die young with impetuous and iil-consfdered 
vehemenGe, the old with grave and measured moderaiion ; 
those who are windbags, with frothy eloquence: those who 
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art thin ltffrs , with sober reasoning; those who are poor and 
starving, with the wild and futile expectation of thereby 
eynping from their poverty: those «’ho arc rich and 
honoured, with tltc reasonable conviction that they will * 
thereby obtain an opening for their legitimate ambition. 

(3) It is surely a very grave ^joesdon well wortijy of 
most anxious consideration. What line of action the British 
Government in India should adopt towards this movement ? 

11 is tJie result of a policy eudoised by the universal assent of 
many generations of atatesmeii i it is the natura.1. nay rather 
the legitimate and inevitable, outcome of that policy. How 
is it that now at the eleventh hour we falter and hesitate 
in our approval of die movement ? Are we right to stand 
aghast at it as at a Frankensrein of our creation ? 

The truth b that while the new education has not 
failed in doing what we expecteil, it has also done a 
great deal tliat was not as clearly foreseen. The men 
who arii its product have lost-^-togeiher with the (jualiii^ 
which we disliked, ignorance, prejudice, and obstructive' 
ness in various forms— s. great many qualities which 
we liked; they have ceased to be modest or subser¬ 
vient, ihcir reverence for the ruling class has perished 
together with iheir reverence for old ideas. They 
liavc learnt to critldst: everything, to regard faultrlinding 
as a merit, and, above all, to commit the unpanlonabk 
sin of being amhidous of place and power. They have 
become reconciled with extraordinary alacrity to English 
law. English ^’sterns, English sciences, English methods 
of administration; but they dislike Engtbh ohidals more 
than their predecessors did. Hence, so far as there are any 
polidcol parties in India, a great change has come over the 
scene within the memory of the existing generation. In 
fonnef times the rivalry lay between the non-official Euro¬ 
peans on the one side and the natives of the country on the 
other, and the officials looked upon it as their rSi^ to hold 
the scales between the two. and especially to protect the 
latter from anything approaching to oppression. This 
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rebtion of p<itron and client was necessarily conducive to 
much kindliness of feeling;, and this Icindliness of feeling is 
still unimpaired so far as concerns chose classes of natives 
' who have not been influenced by the new schools. Hue the 
educatccl and semi-educattKl natives have become the critics 
of die ofBctals, and their rii'als for place, power, and iii’ 
fluence—thus die two liave been insensibly but irresistibly 
drawn into hostile x^ps; while the gap between the 
official and non-official Europeans is rapidly closing, seeiug 
that dtc latter dislike the educated natives as a rule even 
more than the fonner. 

Thus race antagonism is being ev'erj-w-heix: accenttuated* 
and those whom we have raised up as our ** interpretcra with 
the masses are fulfilling this ntfi- with alacrity enough, but 
In the most disastrous fashion. And yet in cvetything 
except the one iptestion of sharing In the Oovemment d)cir 
interests and ours art patently idtintiol.. They cordlaliy 
approve of onr principles ofkw; tlicy derive thfcir importance 
from dieir knowledge of our langunge; their infJuetoce would 
not survive the ruin of our rule for a month. To the security 
of that rule those wiio are wealthy owe die peaceful enjoy¬ 
ment of their wealth ; those who are prosperous in their 
professions, dieir professional career j die>' have been and 
will be of the greatest assistance U* us if we can find it 
practicable to work hand in hand wUh diem. Ought we to 
refuse then, because of an acerbit}- of lone, the explanation 
of whidi Is so obvious, to donccdc them such a share 
in the adminbtrariou of the country as they may reasonably 
ask for? Ought not the Govemmeni: to place itself above 
the dislike wbieli an ofliciai class as such must naturally feel 
for chose who criticise its actions in a bosdie and often, no 
doube unworthy spirit? Is not such an attitude on behalf 
of the Government calcubted to secure the sympathy of 
the much which is good and worthy among the educated 
natives, and to deprive of its most effective weapon 
that which ts bad and contemptible ? The bulk of 
the educated natives arc, no doubt, self-secking^what 
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class IS not so?—they are most certainly not irrecon- 
dloble, !s it not worth while considering whether it is not 
possible to detach the reasonable and moderate of the 
party from those who are hopelessly antagoobde, liy asso- 
dating them with us in the admimstradon. and thus 
rendering the latter impotent in their bolation ? 

The wisdom of ihb policy seems so self-evident, that it 
may be assumed that it will commend ttself to all clear-sighted 
and unprejudiced persons if it is practicable; and this pracdca- 
bDity must eventually resolve itself into the further questions 
—(a) whedier the educated natives, if associated witli the 
British in the administration of the couniiy, will be content 
with a share only, or whether nothing short of the entire 
monopoly of power will satisfy them ; whether they will 
use any power placed in their hands for the purpose of 
undoing the policy of regeneration and development of the 
country which has been steadily pursued during the last 
century, or whether they will readily fall In with the piin* 
dples of that policy and only seek to modify it in detaib not 
essential to its life. This is after all the crucial point: shall 
wc be making a breach in an embankment through which the 
w ater s of the flood will pour In an ever-increasing volume 
till they involve the whole countiy in min ? or shall we be 
but opening a sluice-gate over which tre retain entire con> 
trbi, in order to admit such a stream as b needed to tertilbe 
the parching soil ? 1 f it can be shown that the latter is the 

truer antdogy, what stronger argument b needed in favour 
of political conc^ions ? 

For this purpose it ih, necessary to refer to the precise 
^posals made by the National Congress. The suggestions 
which it makes os to the constitution of tlie new councils are 
so detoiltsd and lengthy that space precludes my setting 
them forth veriafim as [ could have wished, but the sub* 
stance of them can be stated very briefly. The Congress 
propMJses that not less titan one-hair of the members of die 
Provindat L^blativc Councils shall be chosen by die 
Municipalities and Local Boardswbichhavebecnconstituted 
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by recent Local Self-Government Acts; that of the re¬ 
maining members, not more than one-half or one-fourth of 
^ tile whole shall be officials, and the rest nominees of the 
^ecutive Government On^half of the mcmbei^ of the 
Viceroy's L^*slative Council should he elected by the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils. It is further prepostMl that the enlarged 
councils should consider the budgets, and have the right of 
interpellation and of passing resolutions bearing on the 
work of administratiou. These resolutions should not be 
binding on the Executive Covemment, but, if set aside, 
the Local Governments should be bound to explain the 
rearon to the Government of India, and the Government 
of Indh^ to the Secretary of Stete* 

As the last resolution distinctly indicates, it is recog¬ 
nized that the step to he taken should he a tentative 
one, and it may at once Ire admitted tltat that part of the 
proposal which contemplates a representative council for 
the whole of India, to be elected by the local councils, mav 
well be postponed till the experiment of provmcfal represen'- 
tative councils has been fairly tried and found successful 
: here are at present only four provincial legislative coundls 
m India, vir. for Bengal, Bombay, ^fadIas.and the North- 
\\ est Provinces^the last of which h a very recent creation. 

It would amply suffice as a tentative measure to introduce 
t c proposed scheme in the ihret large and more advanced 
prevmccs of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, The difficulties 
of pwvjding competent representatives far a council for tire 
whole of India, the backward no less than the advanced 
provinces, would, to say the least, be much greater than for 
Je su^inate councils, ant! there can be no manner of 
doubt that the concession to flic provinces named would be 
at^pted as a sadsffictory mstelmeut for many years tocome. 
With this limitation, representative councils very much 
on the lines sketched out at the Congress, might be 
adopted at once with no danger whatsoever to the 
continuity of the administmtion. and with very great ad¬ 
vantage in the diminution of the bitter dislike to ever^-- 
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thing offidal which already constitutes so serious and in¬ 
creasing a menace to our rule. I Imve the right to speak 
with probably more confidence than any other officer In* 
India on a question of this kind, having liad for several 
years past to carrj' on the muEucipal admin istmtlon of tlte 
city of Calcutta by means of a Board of seven ty-mo coun¬ 
cillors, in which what is called " the Babu dement" has 
been far more supreme than it could ever become in any 
Bengal council sudi as Is contemplated in the resolutions of 
ihe Congress. Of Uiis Boartl two-thirds are elected and one- 
third nominated by the Government; and, as die outcome of 
this arrangement, never less than one-half of the Board— 
often more—-liavebcen '‘ Bengali Babus," about one-third arc 
usually Europt:ans and Eurasians, and rather less than one- 
sixth Hlahomedans. This,however, butvery ioaderjuately re¬ 
presents the actual influence of the Hindus. The European 
members are nearly all business men, with little time and 
often less inclination to attend to municipal matters: the 
native members, on the other hand, are many of them 
gendemun with ample leisure, who, in default of any more 
exalldl field, find in ihc sfUilcmeni of the afTairs of the city 
some outlet for tlieir aspirations. Consequently tlic)’ attend 
the municipal committees and general meetings with far 
more reguhmt}' than the Europeans, arul cm most oocasiotis 
tile Babus form from two-ihtrds to three-fourthB of the voting 
power present—genuine Bcngalrie Btd>u 5 , of what those 
who sneer at them would consider Urn very worst and moat 
pronounced tj'pe, unalloyed,as tliey would be in the proposed 
Bengal council, by Importations from such very different pro¬ 
vinces as Behar and Orissa. And yet the outcome of the ten 
jaars' management of the city by a corporation tlius com¬ 
posed has been, so far as actual administration Is concerned, 
far from unsatisfactory, and, so far as moral results ore con¬ 
cerned, most satisfactory. The finance of die city, the 
sheet-anchor of all administrative w'ork, has been admittedly 
managed w'iih eminent sagodty and success; the municipal 
debentures daily increase in &vour, and stand very high in 
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tlie Calcutta money ni;u:ket. The economy with which the 
aiihirs ot the corpomtion are coixluctetl is not only not 
^questioned, but even brought as a charge against the native 
coundllors by their European cdtics. The mte of sanitary 
progress is no doubt not as rapid as samtarj* enthusiasts 
desire, but nevertheless there is unquestionably steady and 
continuous advancement even in this the weakest point of 
tile Board, and the elected councillors have not only not 
turned their backs upon a single improvement introduced 
during the penod when the municipal administration was 
under the direct control of the Government, but they have 
added many substantial imp movements of their own. During 
the thirteen years of municipal administralion by a Board of 
Govemnient nominees, 180 laca of rupees (say jJft.Soo.ooo) 
were Spent on the improvement of the city, for which pur¬ 
pose lao lacs of debt were incurred; white the iinnual as¬ 
sessed value of the house property of tlie town, partly as the 
CO Jiseqlienee of these improvements, rose from S6 to 153 
lacs. During the ten years of administration by elected 
councillors (with one-thtrd nominees) yo lacs Iiave lieen 
spent on suntlar improvements, almost all saaitar>' in their 
character, for which the debt of the town has only been 
increased by ^5 lacs, while the annual assessed value has 
risen to 141 lacs. These figures undoubtedly show some 
decrease in the fate of progites. but they indicate anything 
but administrutivc (allure, and many would think that the 
rate of exficnditure has been quite sufficient On the other 
hand, the moral advantages gamed have been so decisive 
as to have ceased to atljuci any attention. Instead of tliat 
fire and cross-fire of criticism by the native press directed 
against every-tlilng official, which so lamentably saps the 
influence and prestic^ of the Executive Government, wc find 
thiit the Europeans in Calcutta have now become the critics, 
and the native community the apologists for the cor^^oration. 

Corjmratioiw are proverbially unpopular in all cities, but 
though Calcutta is uosuited to an Octroi, by which means 
Bans nuses almost the whole, and Bombay a large portion, 
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of munidp;»] revenue, and tliougb. tliereTore, direct taxa¬ 
tion in tht: shape of rates on houses—ihe most un^xipular 
form conceivable in India—-is the main souixe of h$ revenue; , 
still, owing to the magical effect of the admltiistration being 
so largely in the hands of native councillors, the Calcutta cor¬ 
poration gets through its ungrateful task of extracting these 
rates froiu some forty thousand native householders without 
seriously endangering its popularit}'. Moreover, the practical 
impravenicnt in tone and capacity among those native coun- 
dllors who have been most assiduous in their work, is the 
most gratifying result of the experiment of ten years ago. 
It would be easy, were It not invidious, to point to a 
number of " Babu " councillors who began their career in 
tlie corporation as uncompromising opponents of every^iliing 
oITicial, but who, by the practical training of admlnistmtivc 
work, have now become reasonable men with whom it is a 
pleasure to sit—men who tliinlc for tliemselves, know how 
to gauge newspaper clamour at its true value, stip|Kirt wliat 
they think good, and oppose what they think bad. A 
crucial case happened a short time ago which ought alone 
to satisfy any one of the moderatimi of the '* Babas’* w'ben 
placed in a posiUon of responsibility. The Health olhccr- 
ship of Calcutta fell vacant, and the extreme supporters of 
native claims thought tliat the opjicrtunicy uught not to 
be lost to bring forward a native medical man. 11 was not 
an unreasonable clmm, and they chose as thdr candidate a 
I'cry competent doctor who had been educated in HoglancL 
No one could say that Dr. Ghost: had not the training 
necessary for the imst. The most experienced judges, 
however, IxitU in and out of the corporation, were confident 
tliat sanitation (always an unpopular science, necessitating 
to many casts considerable pecnniaiy outlay) Te<|uimd the 
energy nnd initiative of an.^ Hngtish doctor, one whose 
reputation would carry weight with the Government, the 
public, and the Corporation, and they brought forward 
as their candidate Dr. Simpson, of Aberdeen, a gentleman 
%vho had already established Iris reputation as a sanitarian. 
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Everything^ was against Dr. Simpsoo^s election = he 
was not personally known, he was not on the spot to 
^ canvass, his opponent had man 3 '- intimate friends among 
the councillors, Ids cause with the native majority appealed 
CO race feeling and national pride. Moreover, though most 
person.s familiar with the sanitary problem in Calcutta, 
w'ould adnut that the reasons for Dr. Simpson’s election 
preponderated, there was much to be sard as to the 
advantage that would he derived from the superior local 
experience and knowledge of the people posseted by 
his rival. The election was by balloi, alt in favour of 
Dr, Ghose r nevertheless forty votes were recorded for 
Dr- Simpson, against eighteen for Dr, Ghose, and several 
of the most experienced native councUJors, conspicuous 
among them Dr. Mohendro Lali Sircar, CI.E., openly 
advocated his election, well kno^ving that diey would by 
so doing be drawing down upon themselves the animad¬ 
versions of many of the native papers. This is only one 
of numerous illustrations which might be given of the ex¬ 
cellent effects of experience and responsibility on native 
gentlemen. The " Babus” include men of the most 
widely different stamp, from the out-and-out supporter 
of everj-tliing English, down to the most irreconcilable 
foe to our administration. By our present attitude of 
aveision and distrust, we commit the almost incredible 
folly of driving al! these into one hostile camp. As 1 
wrote on a previous occasion — ^ 

^ ihsm, let thein ^ th*l thf politic nf 

Indb for thu md oC tntnung ihtm to idmEubtcr didr own cotmt^ 

h a ftedoRj mid fQ\x wdd tbcut nit fnto one sotid phalmirr united % ihe 
common bond of dHpak nod bsned towards Euro|teaiui. ^any po&ty 
tie morn mseiuaLu thsn du$ f But ojMm the door to tlictr iinhitiomi 

jou itt onc« kt tD ^ the cnuiMkm^ rks biteregtt^ fccdonal fticdmi, 

whidv if nol in ^ At mte a necessary clement in a 

heslthy fitiie of lodeiyi^ smd initcad of n s^id pboktii you h^rc u crowd 
of i^poimts amij>eting widi one inoiber under conditions which th« 
Govifmtnent wifl prescribef nod in a t3ce of which it wil! be the umptt« 
And the difitiibutot of the prises" 

The i^pulous and civilized provinces of India to whom 
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!t is auggesicd that representative: eoancils miglit be at 
once conceded, are full of exceSlent materials by which the 
fabric of British rule can be cemented and consolidated, 
if we will only utilise them generously and without 
jealousy* In these provinces the educated party in 
alliance with the Go^'cmmetit is strong enough to over- 
come all the old dangers arishig from fanaticism, super¬ 
stition, pn^'udJee, and class antagonisTn. Ef care is taken 
to constitute coundb on the principles indicated in the reso¬ 
lutions of the Congress, they would, I am convinced, form 
excellent working bodies. India, it must be remembert:d, is 
an essentially conservative* and cilignrchic country, and any 
attempt to introduce democratic institutions would, it may 
Ik admitted, be a deplorable blunder* Diimocratic institu¬ 
tions are no more suited to India at present than to 
England at tlie lime of JSlagna Clvarta; but w'hat is needed 
is diat ivc should frankly and freely recognize tliose who are 
the leading classes and satisfy tijeir legitimate aspirations. 

The two oligarchies witli which we should now ally 
ourselves are the aristocracy of wealth, especially wealth 
in land, and the aristocracy of our own creation, that of 
Bnglisli cducatJqn.^ The land-owning class is tlie great 
consenrativc demmit in the country, dejxindent entirely 
on British rule for the security of its tenure and tide. 
Some of the chiefs of the landed aristocracy—such as, in 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the Maltarajah of Burdwan, 
the Nawab Bahadur of Dalla, and four or five of the great 
Behar Rajahs, who would not reatiny seek ejection by any 
constitueiic>'—ought to he given scats in the council by virtue 
of their estates. Indeed a provision that all Maharajahs 

• 'Hie act thii ihs ediiQtetl Balimii ajmys spre^f in pcEtio 

At IJbisTals, thoulil not to ihi onxitout impmsion that Induat ant 
rattrah y Ri d i nlt . Tlic Hlndtii arc ctmiCTTrUiTe and oliganchic to the 

COfC. 

' It h ta point out ttut we lihal] thus sioa- dear of the cnor 

of orcjrttng witb a dote vkaoesur. Edncatian being fhre tn aU, the best 
and ablest erf the lower ebuoa witj be continuourJ^ loinjag its ranlts, while 
VC ibab Avoid die mbuike el' conctding polUk^ paver to tlioK who 
do net ash for if, and who will onlj be tools in the hands of win-pallcn. 
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(HIjicIuh) and all Nawab Bahadurs (Mahomedans) should 
have a in the council^ would not work at all Ivully. In 
, addition to this, all landowners with a rent roll exceeding a 
certain amount might be allowed to elect eight or ten coun¬ 
cillors. In this way a score of intelligent representatives of 
the landed interest might be brought together who would 
form a strong phalanx, the votes of which, m^ht be relied on 
with the utmost confidence, against all measures having the 
least tendency to affect the security of the Government They 
xvould in many respects be the counterparts of the Knights 
of the Shire in English parliamentary history, while those 
who would be returned by tlx: nmnicipdUties would 
correspond with the Buigessesw 

The suggestion made by the Congress that the leading 
municipalities might dect meinbers of the Provincial 
Council is well worthy of adoption. Their representatives 
would almost all belong to the educated classes, and would 
ge ncrally be progressive. N o . salaries are paid to mtmidpal 
councillors, and therefore in these councillors tlicmselves we 
have a constituency which can be relied upon to return 
good, independent, and moderate members of the Provincial 
Council 

Care must be taken, as the Congress very properly 
point3 outi that all sections of the community and all 
great interests are adequately represented either by 
election or nomination. The non-oificial European and 
Eurasian community, and especially the inflttcnu.d 
Mahemedans, will be in danger of being elShced if 
left to find their reprtsJe;ntatives from ordinary mixed 
conscitutincips such as municipaiities. The Mahomedansv 
whether as a surviv'd of their ancient domination, or 
owing to the educating iniiueaces of a wcll-organiacd 
religious community, display some of the qualities of 
ad^iintsErators in which the Hindus are comparatively 
debcient. It has been already stated, that it was the 
fear that they would be swamped in the competition, and 
not any wont of ambition to share m public work, which 
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so many of the Mahomcdana retuctant to participate 
in the Nationa] Congress, and a great mistake wH be com¬ 
mitted if they are not secured their due sham of iitJiuence , 
in the Provincial CouneiJs. 

These principles being accepted, it is unnecessary, in 
a paper such as this, to go further into detail as regards 
the constitution of the councils. The objects indicated 
above can be obtained either by allowing Chambers of 
Commerce and otlier recognized associations to return 
members, or by nomination. The Governor in IVIadras 
and Bombay, and the Lieutcnant-Govemor in Bengal, 'ivill 
of course preside over their councils, and the principal 
departmeout secretaries will have seats in them. Comitils 
^us composed will be Jodefmitiely more amenable to the 
l^itimaie influence of the Govtanor or i-ieutenant-Govemor 
than are Blunicipal Boards at the provincial capitals to that 
of the official who presides overthem r and if in these there 
has been m> bRrakdown, still less is there likdy to be¬ 
any in the Councils, In the affairs of government, 
knowledge is emphatically power, and only the officials 
can know the detmled working of the machine. The 
great bulk of the work will go on very much as at present, 
while the consciousness that: every single act may form 
the subject of interpellation and discussion will operate 
as a very salutary check. These diBcussbns will serve far 
more effectually to open the ej'es of intelligent and well- 
meaning natives to the difHcutdes of government, than die 
one-sided articles in the press, whence they derive their in¬ 
formation and impressions at the present time. The right 
of interpellation, lar from being an unmixed embarrassment 
to the Govenunetit, will in some respects adord it much- 
needed rdtef The gnat disadvantage under which the 
Government laboms in having no practical means of answer¬ 
ing its critics. lias not escaped notice. 

If the cvperimeni is only made, the benefits which 
will result from such councils will soon be so great and 
so conspicuous that no one will wish to go back upon it. 
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They should have nothing to do with military matters—th]'& 
department should rejnain entirely in the hands of the Coin- 
• mander'in^Chltifand the Govemmeiitof India, On the other 
hand, the policy of de'CcntraJImtion in clvd matters which 
has been attended with so much success, should be still 
further extended. If the Governor, or in Bengal the 
Lieutenant’Governor, is granted, as the Congress proposes, 
provisional audiority to overrule his council subject to 
a reference to die Government of India, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India full powers to mter^'cne and pass any 
orders it may think fit whenever a Dim ex maihina is 
needed, safeguards far more than sufHdent w'iU be provided 
against any intemperate or injudicious acts of the councils; 
while the necessity of exercising this over-niling power 
in the full light of publicity will be a guarantee against 
any capricious use of It. 

Tile race acerbity w-hich now prevails in India to so 
deplorable an extent is very largely due to mutual 
ignorance ; and nothing Is better calculated to diminish 
this acerbity than association in public work and the 
free interchange of opiniona. It is almost invariably 
seen that those Europeans who work most with educated 
natives most respect them: while very few indeed of the 
natives who associate wdth Europeans remain irreconcilable. 
Our adimmstmdon in India is neither inefficient nor 
discreditable, and we have no reason to fear the discussions 
and criticisms to which it would be exposed by conciliar)' 
acilon. In their early life nearly all Engli^ officials in 
India have gone through the admirable training of the 
public school, if not the University, and probably no 
bureaucracj^ has ever done its work better than the Indian 
Civil Service, or has been less tainted -with narrow or 
illiberal sentiments; but still It cannot altogether escape 
from the vice of all bureaucracies, that of being extremely 
jealous of its own prerogatives and out of sympathy with 
all who threaten to trespass on its preserves. 

The Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, if well advised. 
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will appear but seldom in hts council as a partisan 
or a controversialist { he wtt assume as much as possible 
the r£le of moderator and arbitrator* In that case he 
will, like Perides, cany all before him when e^^er he does 
deem it necessary to take a prominent part t while those 
ohlcials who develop a capacity for explaining^ the action, 
of the Government in a popular manner, and for carrying 
with them their colleagues In the council, far from being 
less inHuentud will become mom so than ever, because 
they will act with the full weight of conciliar approval ai 
their backs. It will soon be found that the Government 
Carr)* with them the approbation of the prudent, the wise, 
the wealthy* the moderate and the enlightened natives, 
in at least the genoral outlines of their policy; and such 
evidence will not only tone down to an Indeflnlle extent 
I he now almost Invariably hostile criticisms of the native 
press, since they will be finding fault with their own 
countrymen, but where such criticism is indulged in, 
tile sting will lie effectually taken out of it, when it is 
seen that the chosen representatives of the community do 
not concur in it. Moreover, the European press wdll not 
be slow to criticise the proceedings of the new councils, 
and then the native press will take up the cudgds in 
their defence as they now do on behalf of the munidpalltics. 
The Govemmenu acting in concert with its council, will 
sometimes find support in one quarter, somciimt^ in 
another; die crusade a^itst all that is official on the part 
of the native press will cease, and a far healthier state 
of public opinion be generated. 

It is not for a moment denied that seme of the native 
representatives may at first be animated by sentiments 
detrimental to the eriicteticy of the public service. One of 
the moat marked effects of the long cm of political subser¬ 
viency through which tlie Hindus have passed, is their ex¬ 
aggerated intolerance of even legidmatcdiscrctionary audio- 
rity, and their unwillingness to see cKccottve ofRcers vested 
with sufheient power to enable them to do their work 
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efticicntly. They are also wanting^ in iliat wisdom which 
Jeii the early American statesmen to provide the Executive 
^ with sudictent checks against partiamentar>' caprice. There 
will no doubt be some who wilt be indined to economise at 
the cost of effective supervision, and to expect an out-turn of 
executive bricks out of proportion to the straw provided 
for tlidr manufacture. But those who hold these views will 
not be found unamenable to reason, and as in the case of the 
Municipal Boards, the cxpcritncc of public life will prove 
the surest possible corrective of all erroneous conceptions. 

It may also he admitted that the representatives of the 
wealth and education of the country* will not be free from 
the vice of all aristocracies—selfishness, and that where the 
interests of the poor and uneducated come into conflict with 
tlieir own, there wiil be some danger of these interests 
going to the tt'all; but it will be the especial duty of the 
official clement in the council to guard against this. It Is 
the great glory of the Indian Civil Service that it has 
known how to fight tlie battle of the weak again.st the 
strong in the past, and it will certainly not tend to weaken 
the Government if it b made manifest to the great masses 
of the country that tliey must still look to the dominant 
race to secure them tlie benefit of equal laws^ and their just 
and impartial adminisiiation. 

One more argument before this article b brought to a 
close. Is it necessary to insist upon the urgent imponance 
of familiarizing the leaders of the Indian people with the 
problems anti responsibilities of governing, in order that 
they may acquire the necessary c|iiaiifications to usher in 
those social and moral reforms wbich It b almost impos¬ 
sible for 11s to introduce, but the neglect of which Is so 
serious a menace to the well-being of the countiy' ^ 

U is often said that the educated natives ought first to 
prove tlictr capacity for political life by their earnestness in 
reforming social abuses; but b this true to human nature? 
b it not like telling persons not to go into water tiU tltey can 
swim? Does not all experience prove that if you keep 
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people id Icitdiiig'Strings <uiiJ te<ich ihem to took up lo alien 
governors for managing thdr affatrsi, ihey will never devebp 
the qualities necessary for uncongenial social reforms ; but 
if people are taught to feel that they are responsible for * 
their own welfare, arc induced to breathe the bnucing air of 
free political discussion, there Is more hope tliai they will 
put their shoulders to tlie wheel, and cany through such 
reforms as must depend on their own exertions ? 

In India, the future dangers arising from the' constant 
increase of population are so serious as to dwarf all the other 
rocks which threaten tlie well-being of tlte country. Di/Hcult 
enough ft is to induce European populations to exercise 
any self-restraint in the matter of marriage, but in India it 
does not as yet enter into the conceptions of tlic people that 
;inysuch restiuint can be necessary: not only is prudence in 
marndng altogetlier overlooked, but the waste of the little 
capita] which the people do possess at mamage feasts is 
enough to sadden the heart of the economist. That the 
aggi^ate wealth of India is increasing under its present 
rigimf is susceptible of such evidence as falls little short of 
mathematical demonstration. That where the population is 
sparse wealth is accumulating fast is evident enough; but it 
is very doubtful Indeed whether, in the densely populated 
tracts w’hcrc agriculrure is almost the only industry, the 
increasing pressure of the population on the soil is not 
actually impo^'enidung the agricuTtund clas.ses, and the 
future outlook in these parts of the country is very gloomy. 

It is certain that under such clratmstances a popula¬ 
tion accustomed to look to its rulers for everything will 
attnbute to their faults and extravagances evils which aft* 
really due to far deeper and more mdlcal causes. 

Certain also it Is that, instead of applying the only 
remedies which the laws of nature admit of, they wilt look 
on a system of administration as self-condemned whicli 
does not allow of their multiplying as fast an suits their con¬ 
venience, while at the same time It combats disease, and 
averts wars and famines by every mearis in its power. The 
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present adniinistreiion of India, in spice of—possibly even 
in consequence of—-the lai^ salaiies paid to its higher 
functionaries, is perhaps cheaper than tlsai uf any civilized 
•country in the worid. So mistake can be grejiter than that* 
wliich assumes that it is either incfiicicnt or costly ; but it 
}s Indeed political blindness to suppose that it can stand 
under the weight of odium which it will era long have 
to endur^ unless it displays the wisdom of taking the 
leaders of the people into its confidence, of admitting them 
to a much huger share of power, and of calling upon them 
when in a position of responsibility tlieraselves to devise 
the means of overcoming the social and economical ijerils 
widi which the country is threatened. It may seem a 
smalt remedy for these grave evils to admit some Glty or 
sixty of the wealthiest, best educated, and most mtelligcnt 
natives to share tvlth their liuropean fellow-subjects in the 
w ork of governing a large province like Bengal; hut the 
benehciat eilects will not prove either small or short-lived. 
Tltcse fifty or sixty men will carry with them the confidence 
of their educated countrj'men. which the ofticial hierarchy 
has in some sense lost: they will have no wish to make 
radical or fundamental changes, and as the problems of 
admimstratlou are made dear to them, they will find that^ 
save in such questions of detail as are It^itimate matters 
for difference of opinion, no great improvement is possible. 
A r/gime of dictating and drilling will have given place to 
one of discussion and persoasion. Europeans wil!, after a 
brief experience, cease 10 tlu'nk with regard to educated 
natives that it is impossible chat any good dilng can come 
out of Galilee; while Intelligent natives wiU ce.ise to believe 
that able and conscientious European ofHccrs who do good 
work for good pay, are the Upas tree of the country. 

Association in work will bridge over nice distinct ions 
and soften national antipathies. The better classes of 
the couiiiiy will no longer look upon a Government as 
alien in which they will largely partidpate. 

H. L. HsKaisoy. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN WESTERN 
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Fk\v books more instructive to the historical student ha\'e 
ever been written than the lectures on Ancient Law, on 
Early Institutions, and on \''illage Comnninitles, in which 
Sir Henry Maine has brought extant or lustorical Facts 
from different countries to illustrate modem researches into 
the origin of existing institutions, especially that of property' 
in land. It is my object in the following pages to IbrtJfy 
some of Sir H. Maine's conclusions by an account of facts 
which have come under my own observation in India. 1 
should premise that tint ofhcial inquiries which brought 
these ^cts to my knowledge were made chidly in iS6t-6a» 
before Sir 11. Mame'^s lectures were pubUsbed; diat at that 
lime 1 bad very little acquaintance with the resrarches 
which his works have popularised; and that I, iherefom 
eattnok be suspected of having coloured my facts to support 
a theory, though from ignorance of what I ought to look 
for, I probably missed many points which the Enquiry I was 
making might have given me an exceptional opportunity 
of verifying. 

The views which Sir M. Maine adopts may, if ( under- 
Stand iliem rightly, be bridly stated as foIIow's : There was 
a period in the history of most Aryan races when the insti- 
tutiun of the family, consisting of Its patriarchal ruler, the 
eldest agnate, of its free members* and of its dependents or 
slaves, bad become finnly esiahlisbed; and wlien groups of 
such fajntlies, united by the rta! or assumed bond of common 
lineage, Itad formed themselves into communities, each 
inliabiting the same village, independently governed as 
regards mutual rclatlous by a code of customary' rules 
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Administered by a body of elders, bound together for 
common defence and assistance^ and supporting itself by 
the produce of the lands surrounding the village. These 
•lands were divided into three portions—the township mark 
or vil%e site, the common mark or w-aste. and the arable 
mark. The first was inhabited by the community, and the 
Second was enjoyed by the cotnmmiitj', for pasturage, &c,, 
in mixetl ownership, under communal rults. The third 
was cut out of the tvuste. and onginaiiy shifted occasionally 
from one part of it to another and titled in common, but 
when this ceased to be the case (as happened in Europe 
generally at a very early period), cultivated in individual 
lote of the severaf families, who still assisted each other 
with their own labour and that of tlieir c,att!e. The 
arable mark ufas usually divHdcd into three great fields, for 
a rotation of two years' crops, and one year fallow, and each 
field was cut up into a number of strips, corresponding to 
the number of families in the township. These plots, 
originally equal in ar^ia. or perhaps varying with the number 
of plough cattic possessed by each fainily (since cattle, as 
Str JI, Maine Tias shown, became private property sooner 
than land), were at first annually interchangeabfe. by lot or 
otherwise, among the households. They afterwards became 
permanently and hereditarily attached to each family, and 
then, of course, the division, being s/trps. not /rr 
fqpifa, was no longer equal. In any case, each holder had 
to conform to the genera) rule for the crops lo be annually 
sown and for the fallow, and when the crops had been 
hart'ested, the whole arable mark became subject to the 
Coninio^ right of pastut^ge. 

This system was greatly modified under the process 
known as feudaliration, which afterwards took place almost 
throughout Europe. The free self-governing {immunity 
b«^e subject to a lord (however he arose), and the juris¬ 
diction of the ruling body of elders was transferred to the 
Lords Courts, The eommoit mark became the lord’s 
waste, his property, though certain common rights, of 
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pasiunige nnJ the like, stiH survived in it Much of the 
cultivated land became the lord's domain (whether this was 
originally the share of his family in. the arable marfcj or was 
colonixed by him out of the n-asle), cultivated by his ser - 1 
vants or serfs for his profit, and exempt from the common 
rules of cultivation. 

But traces of the earlier system may still lie found, even 
in lingland: and I will now try to show that a sj-siem sub¬ 
stantial!)* identical with it survdv'eSj or sutvived to a very 
recent period, in parts of India, 

The most usual form of the village community in 
Southern, V\'esiem, and Central India ts now that of a mere 
^gregate of cultivating housdiolds, each tilling ita own 
holding independently of the rest, presided overby th& head 
of a l ^*.''ding family. Under British administration each culti¬ 
vator has generally developed into an independent propnetor, 
and the position of the heresliiary headman lias become merely 
official, though in some tracts the re\'erse process has taken 
place ; the headman has grown into the village landlord, 
and the cultivators have h<XMme hsa tenants, with or without 
certain defined tenant-rights. But in either case, the bond 
that unites the village community is now, though it probably 
was not always so, merely that of prt^inquJcy; the peasants 
have little in common beyond living in the same village^ and 
having certain relations to the same jxirson or family. The. 
case b widely difFerent in some of the provinces of Upper 
India, as w'ell as in the tract of Western India, the fertile 
plain of Gttxerat, in which 1 made the inquiry referred to 
above. 1 fere there are numerous villages held on a system 
uf Joint responsibility for the Governmeni revenue, closely 
resembling, indeed often identical with, that of the village 
communities of the North-West Provinces The constitu¬ 
tion of these villages varies much in detail, but the general 
type is as follows; 

The lands of the village are divided Into the villuge site, 
the common land, and the several holdings of the members 
of the community, eadi class being distingmshed by a name. 


r 
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Tlie common lands comprise ihe village pasturage and 
woodland, fidds assigned as remuneration to village 
senants. fields let to non-proprietary cultivators on behalf 
■ of the community, and fields sold or mortg^ed for its beneHi, 
a quit-rent being usually reserved. The sev'cral lands are 
primarily divided into estates corresponding, it is assumed, 
to the original families of the founders of the village or of 
their immediate descendants. Some land in each share is 
often reserved in common to its Joint owners ; the remainder is 
divided among them in accordance with the rule of inherit¬ 
ance. The responsibility for the Government revenue is 
divided in the same ^vay as the lands, and is measured by 
arbitrary symbols (often called “ annas," an anna being one- 
sixteenth of a ruiHie), each representing a certain area of die 
.land in severalty. A member of the proprietary body is thus 
said to own. not such and such fields, or so many acres in the 
village, but a one-anna or two-anna share of the village. 
Each proprietor is answerable for a ahare of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue proportionate to his share In the propiictary 
right, the holders of each primary estate being lisually in the 
first instance responsible for each other, and in the last 
resort the whole co-parcenary being Jointly answerable for 
the payment of the whole amount, the land of any defaulter 
reverting to those who paid for him. 

An example w’iU make this system clearer. Suppose 
that a village containing 5,000 acres was, as its tradition 
allies, originally founded by the families of three brothers ; 
that 1,400 acres were reserved as common land ; and that 
the primar)' division of the remainder was made, in accord¬ 
ance with the Hindu rules of inheritance, as below : 
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C 
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The several lands are thus divided, pfr sHtpet, into seven 
unequal primary estates. The symbol of responsibility would 
probably be Rs. 3^, or 36 annas, each anna representing^ too 
acres. Suppose that in any year the Government demand * 
on the %nllage is Rsl 9,000. The co-parcenary would fust 
devote 10 its payment the profits of the common land, say 
Rs. i,8oo» and would then fcc on their own body a rate 
of Rs. 200 per anna, w'hich (Rs. 200 x 36 = Rs. 7 , 30 o) 
would make up the balance. The owner of two annas (or 
200 acres of the several (and) would pay Rs. 40D, the owner 
of one-qu:ifler anna Rs. 50; and so on. But perhaps the 
descendants of C had not divided tlie whole of his original 
share, but 900 acres only, keeping 300 acres common in 
their own family. One anna would then, with them, repre¬ 
sent 75 acres only, not iO(^ They would, therefore, do for 
their own eusmte precisely what was done for the whole 
village : they would firat appropriate to the payment of their 
share, Rs. 2,400. of the whede village revenue, the profits of 
their common land, say Rs, 600, and would then make up 
the balance by a rate of Rs, 150 per anna (Rs. 150 x I 3 = 
Rs. 1,800 -f Rs. ^DO~ Rs. 2.400). 

In such viOi^es as these, although the whole population 
is of^en loosely styled the " village community,'* the term 
should strictly be confined to the body of proprietors^ each, 
however small his share, having equal rights with the rest 
This corporation governs itself and the village generally by 
a committee consisting of the headman of each primary 
share. This headman is usually the eldest agnate of the 
family, but is sometime roughly elected, sometlincs a man 
prominent by wealth or energy who has usurped the leader¬ 
ship. He individually manages the general a flairs of the es^e 
he represents, and jointly with hts fellow-headmen the oSairs 
of the whole co-parcenary and of the village generally. The 
rest of the population has no share in the village govern'- 
ment. It comprises traders and arrizans, the village 
officials or servants of the community (whether respected 
and Indtiendal, such as the prist and accountant, or menial. 
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such as the scavengers), and cultivatore, tenants of ihe 
community or of individual sharers, who, though they often, 
especially in the former case, enjoy customary rights and 
* piactically own their holdings, are not members of the pro* 
prietary body,* 

The resemblance of this state of things to that described 
by Sir Ib Maine is obvious. But closer examination 
reveals many more points of slnularic)', and shows traces of 
the system which still survives in India having passed 
through stages identical with those of tlte Teutonic village 
community. 

The alleged kinship of the families which make up the 
Guzerdt community is the first thing which strikes the 
observer. They call themselves the **brotherhood" They 
generally profess to trace to a common ancestor, and have 
sometimes genealogies which support this cSalniH The 
primary shares sometimes bear the names of the brothers 
or cousins who arc believed to have first divided the 
original joint family. The whole twotherfaood generally 
worship the same local god, who is, perhaps, though I 
cannot speak positively on this point, rather a family detty. 
It often happens that one of the headmen claims a primacy 
Di'Cr the others, on the ground of his being the representa¬ 
tive of the eldest male line of the original founder. This 
has led (in accordance with the Indian rule of primogeniture, 
that hereilitary official position descends to the eldest 
agnate t) to his securing the administrative and judicial 
position of village manager and magistrate, and this again 
is one of the principal causes which has so often destroyed 
the Joint governtneni of the committee of headmen, and 
occasioned the break-up of the more perfect form of com¬ 
munity.^ Even when kinship is not all(^;ed, the community 
b generally of die same caste ** (which in itself implies a 

* In the abore desaiption I have used the pfesem tense. But the 
sjfsteai ti^i; gtowinftohfcitcte in 1S61, and hat since rapidly degenentted. 

\ Law,'* Fourth Edition, p. 333. 

; '"Vlitiige Commiuuues,” Founh Edition, p 155, 
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real or assumed relationship), and the famiUes wilt not Inter* 
marry. 

This kinship, hovvever, does not always exist \n 
several villages the primary shares are held by families' 
who not only do not atli^ relationship, but are of different 
**castes" or tribes. In some such cases the traditional 
account may be true that the village was originally founded 
by an association of families not of the same blood. But 
usually, I believe, the real explanation ts that given by Sir 
H. Maine/ that the original community were, for some 
reason, induced to admit strangets to a share of proprietary 
right In one of the largest towns in Kaira, there are six 
primary estates and six distinct families. Two of these 
admit their relationship; fouct including these, are of the 
same “caste": but the other two are traditionally said to 
have l>een the communities of two distant villages^ who. 
llying from oppression in their own homes, were admitted 
to a share of proprictarj' right. 

The actual practice of occasionally shifting the arable 
mark to different parts of the waste still e.xtste (or, at least, 
existed thirty years ago) in. some of the wilder frontier 
villages of Gmterdt. Everj’ third year the ^ illagers agreed 
in what locality they would cultivate. By having their 
crops all in one part of the village lands they could assist 
each other in guarding them against thieves or wild animals, 
very necessary in wild traas, while the change supplied the 
fallows w'htch want of manure made requisite. When they 
had*settled this, theydimded themselves into small cutti- 
vating Itrms of two to six men 7 the headman allotted land 
to each firm: the members cultivated in common, and when 
the crops were reaiH-xi, divided the grain, after paying the 
revenue, gtmerally in proportion to the number of plough 
bullocks each member had put Into the common cultiva¬ 
ting stock. This system, it will be observed, closely 
resembles the oo-uUage of the ancient North Welsh. 
Though in the densely peopled central tract in which the 

■ “AMurm Ijiw/ p. 1 ^ 3 , 
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jcint coimTiun.ities I am describing are found, cultivation, 
has long become j)ermiineni, and waste has disappeared, 
yet indicadons are not wanting that the cultivated land 
* originally formed a fluctuating portion of a large waste 
mark. ViTien the crops have been removed all the fields 
(except when permanently enclosed) are still open to 
common pasturage, and the people still speak of the village 
cattle being then scot to graze in the "sim,' the word 
originally meaning the waste suTTOunding the cultivated 
area. 

We may safely assume that a system of common culti¬ 
vation and common disposal of the produce prevailed 
before the division of the joint family which originally 
founded a Hindu village. Surviving customs of that 
important institution of a Guzerdt village, the "khatli, or 
common ihreshingfloor, clearly point to such a state of 
things. It would seem that all the grain—then, as now, 
almost the only production and food for the year ol the 
peasantry—^was thrown together when threshed in a single 
heap; that the different dues, diat of the king or chief—tiie 
“ im-bhag," the ancestor of the modem land^revenue—and 
those of the priest, of the artlzans, and of the other 
village servants and officials, were first deducted, and 
that the balance was then divided among the members of 
the proprietary family. The produce of lands specially 
assigned, as, for the support of a temple, was excluded 
from the khalli.” 

The period when the land itself was appropriated in 
distinct, though probably at first interchangeable, lots 
seems to have been when the original family first sepa* 
rated inU» branches, each under the pairm pastas of 
its own head. The tact of the existing division into 
primary estates, sometimes named from the separating 
members, dearly points to this. In England and Ger¬ 
many, it is fully established, the separate lots of land 
in severalty* were originally not permanently appro¬ 
priated, and long remained interchangeable annually or 
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periodically. One great factor in tffeaing the permanent 
individualization of land must have been its improvement, 
since one member of the community would not willingly 
relinquish to anotlier a field which he had improved, Now ‘ 
in India tlie earliest and most Important improvements are 
tile planting of fruit'tretis and the digging of wells, 11 is 
remarkable: that, in the part of the country of which 1 am 
writing, it is a common custom that the of land does 
not. except under expre^ stipulation, convey the fruii*tre<s- 
or well in it, and consequently tliat tlie land often belongs 
to one person, and the fruit-trees or well to another. In 
the latter case, the owner of the land raises the first, or 
rain, crop* the owner of the well the second. iri%ated, 
crop.* This looks like a survival of a custom when 
holdings were iittercliangeablc, tliat the family which liad 
made improvements retained a lien on them after the land 
had passed out of its hands But in the villages I am 
describing, after the lands had been penrumtntly appro* 


• 1 eattivtK rdiatn frenn tdlii^ bere a cuiigug siorj- reknbij to itis 
curtoin. tVh«B a irttkBttm officer, I iBcaivcd, one dajr. a petirion from 
Uic liemlnuin of 4 wUagr, 10 effect that b cenain field leaa KToruily 
ajific* 4 cdai Kanloi rates, thwigh ccaUy not irrigaWe, On raquin,*. it 
pcared that the add conlatturd an encdlent old well, but that it W hoi 
used fCkf Ini^bn. Aaktns tlie leawm fw this, i wns toJd, ifta some 
that tUt wclJ liad belonged to a man -who *ras on had tetnis 
wllh Ihe nM-ncf of the field, and wav altu very onixipaLii in the ^|{aite, 
bdng iu^peeied of sowwy; jhw fat ihtv rasoit he hnd, nrniir yean befdw 
been dntfcn ftota the vjlla«e, but Hut tielbie leavinit he bad mit a -Shiit ^ 
(ititovt or demon) mio the weU, «»d rluu fratn that lime any artemnt al im- 
pilion from il iraa followed hy the dcub of the cnitirator or his huMocts 
W 1 “ it i* not nuHmable that uti this accoimt the Corarnmeat 

ihoutd lose m due; .f the 'Bhat- ImlcU tise weU, the * Bhdf must nav Uic 

I? *" addressed 

informed by the village headman tliat the irdl lieloi^jcd 10 him; that die 
garden assessnicat on tlir Add wa* w> ttmeh, which the cultirator coald not 
p«y unless he had tlie of the wdl; and that if within a w«t 1 did not 
«he "■Blitk" wiHii^ to pay die asseament, 1 should con¬ 
clude that he did not wub to letam the well, and should give po«essam of 
n to the mlnvator. Tlie notice m» wrapped roond a stone and solemnly 
thrown into the well tn the ptesence of the people. If is needless to sar 
that no answer was «c«Ted, and aithe end of a w«k the cultiraior cheer¬ 
fully took poesessioti of the w^, *nd I nem heard aeam of the UbiiL 
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priated, a redistribuiian sotncttnics took place witiun histo 
ncal tiioes, the nature of which tleserv'cs particular atteittloo. 

The s>’stctn described above (p. 131) is, as r^[ards the 
* position of the community to the Government Land 
Rex'enue, a vei^' modem one. The odginal land revenue 
system In Western India >f not all over India, which lasted In 
Sind dll the British Conquest^ and still survives in great 
part of Kathiawar, was that of actu2d division of the 
produce bedveen the cultivator and ilie king or chief. It 
was afterwards modihed to the “ Kaltar" system, by whlcli 
tlte value of die king’s share was annually estima^ and 
levied in money from the community. This was again 
changed by the Mahomedan rulers to a ^xed cash assess* 
ment, determined by a valuation of die land. And, in 
later Mahomedan times, and especially under die Mahrattas, 
the ruinous farming system, under whldi the demand was 
limited solely by the fibiliiy of the peasant to pay, super¬ 
seded all others. In one line village, with the history of 
which 1 am tvell acquainted, the total Government demand 
was thus raised from Rs, 700 to Rs. 5,350, besides a number 
of other cjcacdons, between A.ti, 17^14 and 1813. Under 
this stress many joint communities broke down, and all 
traces of the ori^nal proprietary^ rights disappeared. But 
when the proprietary bodies succeeded in reta inin g the 
management of tlieir villages, they inveuted the aystem 
described above {[x 131), the theory' of which, as has been 
eKplalned, u-as simply that each member was held m- 
sponsible for a share of the revenue which mig^ in any 
year be demanded from the villuge proportionate to bis 
hereditary share in the proprietary' right The advantage 
to the people of this system, 1 may observe, 1^*35 that it 
alone afforded some security that the cultivator should 
reap the fruits of his own industry, since under it the 
amount of the revenue which the Government could levy 
from the village was limited by the ability to pay not of 
those sharers w'ho had improved their lands, but by tiiat of 
those who had not. 
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But it was found in many villages that, owing to sales 
and interchanges, the actual division of the land dsRered 
from the hereditary shares In proprietary right WTien the 
discrepancy was so wide as to make it impossible for those* 
who had retained little land to pay their quota of the 
revenue demand, one of two courses was adopted* Either 
the symbols representing shar^ were adapted to the 
actual division of the land, or the land was redistributed so 
as again to correspond to the division of hereditar)' right,* 
The latter method very closely resembles the periodical 
redistribution of village lands in some parts of Russia.f 
Although, as is observed by Sir hi, Maine,J naiural 
reasons the conditions of agriculture in a tropical country, 
the much greater variety of crops in India than tn ancient 
England or Genn,'iny. and the necessity- in India of 
obtaining a line til tit by cross-ploughing, ivhich led to 
incIrviduaJ fields being square-shaped, instead of in long 
strips as in England—render it improbable tLit a system 
oi ciildvation bearing any close resemblance to the Teutonic 
three-field system ever existed generally in India, yet there 
are traces of a common method of tillage to which all the 
peasants were obliged to adhere somewhai similar to that 
system. Thus, in some places the village lands are still 
distinguished ^ belonging to separate contiguou-s tracts, 
or [h.ifs, which seem to have been once approprialeil £o 
distinct crops. In tlie Broach district, villages are still 
classed as »Khdnam" or - Bhddol." according as the 
customary fallow u-as originally given every third or every 
fourth >-ear, though the sj-stem of regular fallowing has 
long since disappeared with improved agriculture. And as 
Sir M, Matue lias not omitted lo noUce.§ under the peculiar 
ciraumstances of cultivation by iraigation, something very 
like the three-field system actually exists. In the IChindcsh 
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villages, watered from dams in rii^era, the whole tnigabk 
area is divided into three or four sections, according as the 
customary rotation is threefold (as dee. sugar-cane, wheat) 
or fourfold (as rice, sugar, wheat, and a fallow); each 
peasant in the viiluge has a plot of land m each section; 
he is required to conform stdctly to the customary rotation ; 
the water supply is allotted to each section In accordance 
with the requirements of its crop for the year (the dee 
getting water from July to November; the wheat, from 
October to February t the sugar, all the year round). And 
within the section each holder Is allowed to water his plot 
in regular rotation for a number of hours proportionate to 
its area. 

These facts seem to support Sir H, Matne*s conclusion, 
that the original form of organized societ)* was the same 
among the Aryan races of India and the Teutonic nations of 
£uroi>e. It would be interesting to inquire- — did the limits 
of this paper and my own knowledge admit — 'Wlieiher the 
changes through which the Indian viltngc community has 
passed bear any resemblance to the European process 
of fcudaluation, My own impression Is, that in one im¬ 
portant respect they do not, it would appear that among 
the Teutonic races,* the lord commonly came into existence 
from within the community Itself. Idc was the noblest, the 
eldest in blood, of the village freemen; tlte primacy which 
this gave him \ was gradually det'eloped into a iordship 
over the community ; and the lord then extended his sway 
over other villages by conquest But in India, so far as 
I know, this seldom occurred, The lord who now possesses 
the propnetory right in so many villages in Native, as well 
as in Britiah. territory, came, 1 think, from without, not from 
within the community. It is quite true that many chiefs, 
especially among tbe Mahrattas, sprang from leading fami* 
lies in village communities. Holkar still prides himself on 
being *' patel.^ or headman of a Dekkan village. There 
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is> a village in Khindesh, the payd of which boasts that 
Sindia is a cadet of his family. It is not many years since 
art heir tx> die vacant throne of the herdsmen kings of 
Baroda was sought and found in die family of a Nistfc' 
(laid. The Brahmin Pesbwas, again, were hereditary 
accountants of a K6nkaii village. But in ihe^ and many 
more cases the founder of die tinugf* dirt not begin by 
establishing his supremacy over his native village ; he went 
out of it in search of fortune, and gained dominion else¬ 
where. 

There are, indeed, many and important exceptions to 
this rule. In Nordiem India, 1 believe, the “village 
zemindar" is often the head of one family in the cora- 
munity, who has acquired the lordship.* And in the 
Centra] Provinces the heads of villages have very commonly 
been made their proprietors by an act of the British 
Government But generally, I bdieve, the lords to whom 
the bulk of the village lands, or at least die rent of the 
lands, ticlongs almost ever^’where in India (except where, 
as in die greater part of the South and West, system 
is diat of a peasant proprietary, ac where, as in parts 
of L pper and Western India, the original village com- 
muni tics have survived the chiefs), liave no blood relation- 
uonsbJp with the communities they dominate, and seem to 
jite to Iiavc originated in one of two ways. 

First, India (or rather Arj^an India, for 1 am not writing 
of die tracts in which the prevalent population is of non- 
Aryan blood) has always, from the earliest times of which 
we know anything, been monarditcal. The callage com¬ 
munities were never absolutely independent, as they seem 
to hate once been among the Teutonic races \ tlicy always, 
at least, that is. since the Aryans settled m India, owed dues 
and service to a ktng external to themselves, and usually 
not allied to them by caste or blood relationship. Manu 
speaks, without any reservation, of the king (according lo 
Manu*s theory, a Kshatrya. while hht subjeas would be 
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dassed as Vatsyas and Sudras) always having a right to .i 
share of the produce and to services from his people. But 
this king was not always* perhaps not generally, a power- 
* ful monarch of widely extending terntory, but was the lord 
of a few villages, such as are still many of the so-called 
Rajas of Rajputana or Kdthlawdr, The monarchy, great 
or small, was constantly being subdivided, by the assign¬ 
ment, by way of appanage for their subsistence, of the royal 
rights in single villages or groups of villages to cadets of 
kingly houses. Each such petty chief bore a quasi-feudal 
relation to the head of his house, or to some other more 
powerful monarch, but he was the king as far as the people 
of his own territory were concerned. And—though it is 
not of course meant limt many of the landed aristocracy of 
modern India can claim blood descent from one of these 
primeval rulers; the lines have been changed over and 
over again by conquest or revolution during many cen¬ 
turies of intestine strife and foreign war—it can hardly* 
! think* be doubted that many an existing landlord is the 
successor in title of on ancient Raja. 

The other and more general origin of existing superior 
territorial rights in Indh is to be sought in more recent 
times, under Mahomedan rule, and particularly when the 
Mogul Empire was breaking up, in the assignment of the 
Crown rights in single villages or tracts of country to 
mdtvtduals, either as reward for services rendered, os 
stipend for service to be render (such as the main¬ 
tenance of a body of troops), or, most common of all, 
merely for admlmstratton, the assignee or ** fanner ’ being 
entrusted with jurisdiction, and either engaging to pay a 
fixed sum for his charge, making what he could out of the 
Crown share of the produce, or accounting for it to the 
treasury with the deduction of a percentage for the trouble 
of collection and administration. Such assignments, origi¬ 
nally temporary and personal, soon became, like the feudal 
benefices which they in some respects resemble, herediiar}'. 
This change, always natitraJ in Indio, must have seemnl 
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more than usually just, when, as was often the case, the 
a^tj^nce u-as originally sclectetl on account of the local 
Influence or position of his family. 

It seems to have been almost universal that the holder « 
or assignee of Crown i%hts took possc^on of a certain 
portion of land, probably from the waste mark, as his 
domain. Such lands are found, under different names, all 
over India. They seem to have been cultivated by the 
serfs or dependants of the lord for the subsistence of his 
household, and to have been free from any customary rules 
of cultivation. It was natural that, as in Europe, the free 
tenure of the “ ryoii" laitds, or original cultivated mark of 
the community, should have tended to degenerate into the 
servile holding of the cultiv.ttors of the domain. The pro 
cess even now gives rise to iLtigadon. In Bengal, a common 
subject of dispute between the jxiasantry and tlie Europe^ 
planter who has bought or liired a Zemin dan estate with a 
view to the cultivation of indigo, Is whether particular fields 
In w'hlcti the planter requires that crop to be grown are a 
portion of the Zemindar s seer " or domain, or are ** ryoii ** 
lands, since in the former case the holder of Zemindari 
rights may prescribe tha cultivation to his tenant i in the 
latter, tills would be an usurpation. 

But another cause was even more efficient In reducing, 
over great pan of India, the free p«isani cultivator and 
member of a proprietary immunity to the position of the 
tenant, often the lenant-at-will, of a lord. The most impor¬ 
tant of the king's rights which, in eidier of the ways above 
described, descended or were assigned to individuals, was 
that of receiving the " Rij-blidg ” or Crown share of the 
produce, very generally commuted into a cash payment 
under Mahomedan rule. It is easy to understand that this 
due soon developed into a rent or rack-rent. Its amount 
was not always futed, even in theory, and was exceedingly 
uncertain in piactlce. It was liable; under ancient customs, 
to be swelled by aU sorts of special or exceptlonat additions. 
The intereil of its bolder was always to increase it, while in 
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the absence of settled law and regular courts of justice the 
only remed]^ of the cultivator was to abandoa bis land and 
take up other land elsewhere.. This resource, always incon** 
a^enienti tvas practicable only as long as waste land was 
readily available, . while it tended to break up the original 
communities and to weaken the protection which their cus- 
toms might have afforded against exaction. 

It pomes, then, to this, that the individual superior pro¬ 
prietary right which lias in India so widely succeeded to the 
rights of communities has almost always originated In a 
devdopment and martiUtmetU of Crown or royal rights, 
and that the origin of rent in India must be sought in a. 
devdopment of the ancient dues of the king ; and in this 
way the same result took place as in Europe/ that the 
group of families democratically ,^organu:ed and governed 
became a group of tenants holding from a lord. 

W. G* Pein>Eii, 
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THE POLICE OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Tt£E Indian police is organbcd upon a very einbome 
system. And. indeed, when the muftiplrcity of the duties 
which the force is called upon to dtschai^e, and the paucity 
of numbers vrith which it is expected to do its work, are 
taken into consideration, it Is clear that only the excellence 
of its mechanism could enable the machinery to ccfpe with 
its allotted task. The system is not altogether identical 
in the various provinces that compose the Indian Empire. 
My object in this paper is to describe the working of the 
Bombay police, wi|^ which I am personally familiar, and 
compare it, as far as may be practicable, vrith the police of 
England and Wales. My figures exclude all the Native 
States of the Presidency, such as Baroda, Kathidwdr, and 
Kothipur, but they include the town and Island of Bombay. 
The English figures are those published for the English 
and Welsh counties :tnd boroughs, together with the hletro- 
politan constabulary. 

The most striking difference that will be noticed, on a 
comparison between the English and Indian police, is the 
enormous preponderance of work exacted from tlie biter. 
The area of England and Wales is, in round numbers, 
58,000 square miles. That of the Bombay Presidency is 
over t £4.000, or more than twice as brge, But w'hile the 
total force of police in England and Wales numbers 35,600. 
that of Bombay is only J1400, or considerably less than two- 
thirds of the former. Startling as this may seem, the dlf* 
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ference is really very much more astonishing than it appears 
at first sight. For these 21,400 Bombay poticemeh tncitnle 
a Large number of men emp]o)'ed on the guarding of a mul. 
•titude of treasuries, the escort of Government treasure, the 
personal escort of officers, the guarding of gaols, and various 
other qu&si-military and miscellaneous duties, none of which 
are required of the English police- The number of men 
really employed on the legitimate duties of a police force, 
via., in the preservation of law and order, the investigation 
of crime, .ind execution of processes, who are denominated 
in the Government returns as employed pn station dutieSw'" 
is only 13,800— 3, number not much exceeding one-thtrd of 
that employed in England and Wales, while it has u> keep 
hi order a country twice the sixe. To put the figures in 
another form, while in England—and, to save rcpietttinn, with 
England I include Whales—each policeman has an average 
of i}4 square miles of country to eontrol.each man in Bombay 
has nor less than 10*4 square miles. The population is noL 
of course, so thick in Ih^mbay, that of Etigiaiitl amounting 
to 28,000,000, and that of Bombay to only id.obo^ooo: but 
the figures basc^ on the proportion of police to population 
are nev'crthelc^s remarkable. There is one policeman in 
England for each 772 of the population ; but in Bombay, 
taking the whole of the police, there is i to S33, or, 
taking those employed on station duties, which afibrtls the 
true com|)artson. only t to <3cb 1.360. In other words, 
each Bombay policeman has to look after square mites 
of country' and 1,360 people, w'hllc the English policitman 
has only square mile.s and 772 people. Moreover, 
while the total cost of the English police slightly oversteps 
the large sum of .^3,30(^000, or jCgg 9s. ]ier man, the cost 
of the Bombay poL'ce is, taking a rupee to Im the ci^uiva- 
lent of two shillings, only j£'39I,6oqv or only los. per 
man per annum. 

But if the area and population may not be deemed fair 
or sufficient tests, let us cake the amount of crime that 
has to be dealt with. In 1885 the total number of cognU- 
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in Bombay, the figuits of w'hlch havi^ shown a. 
steady decrease; for yt;ar5, amounted to 6d.ooo, whife the 
indictable crime in England for the corresponding period, 
which may supply an approximately accurate coraparison. • 
was 44,000: so the Bombay policeman' has considerably 
more crime 10 investigate than his English contemporary. 
The arrests in Bombay numbered 43,000, against the 
English in both cases rather more than half the 

persons arrested being uhlrmiidy convicted. The amount 
of stolen prci|>erty recovered in Bombay was 4O per cent, 
of that which was feloniously appiropriated. f cannot find 
the corresponding figures for the English counttes: possibly 
they have not been compiletl. But the amount rocovt^ed 
in London vras less than 20 per tent.; the Bombay police 
being thus far more successful than those of the English 
metropolis. Of the j 66 murders in Bombay, the perpe* 
traturs were convicted in one out of three cases; of the 
136 in England, the same result w'as obtained only in 
one out of 53^, Of the remaining more serious offences 
in the Bombay list for i 3 S 5 , 66 were dacoitics or gang 
robberies—form of crime chat has been wonderfully' reduced 
of late year;, but which Has not yet been w iped off the list 
as It has at home. Bombay shows a total of 3,5W burg' 
lanes against 3,200 in Et^land. While crimes of open 
violence are becoming fewer atu} fewer, the Indian police 
appear yearly less able to match them-selves against the 
skill of professional buTElais, These pt^ople avail them' 
selves freely of the railvmy and telegraph; and only the 
other day the perpetrators of an unusually large burglary 
in the South of India w'ere arrested, and the plunder re- 
covered, ai Delhi In com|>aring the results of the police 
it has also to be remembered that while the English imSice' 
men are all educated, only 34 per cent of the Bombay force 
can read and write a simple report of a crime. 

Nor is it due to the inhabitants of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency being naturally peaceful or kw-abidlng that these, 
on the whole, marv'dlously successful results are obtained. 
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The population is sprung ia gmut measure from the war¬ 
like Mar^thas, who, inspired by tliie daring ShiwEji, carried 
fire and sword over the length and breadth of the laml, lih 
* they TOtered their horses in the Indus and the Hughli \ 
against whoni the cnortnous armies of Aurang^ib hurled 
themselves in vain for half a oeiitury', and to protect tJiem- 
scJves from whose Incursions the English merchants in 
distant Calcutta had to dig the trench known as the 
Marddm ditch* N'ot alone the Mardthasj, but Uie sans of 
the fierce pirates of the wcsicm coast—the infamous brrx>d 
of the Angrias—who were to the Mardihas what the carrioT; 
crow is to the vulture, still dwell in thtur ancestral haunts 
(hough insteat! of piratical barks they have been taught to 
man English lifeboats. For generations ilie East India 
Cojnp.my failed to subdue them, and tlie of die (leet, 
which the merchants had to maintain to defend thetr 
shipping from the plraterf of Eoidba and Gberia, amounted 
t£> no leas than ,^'40.000 a year. I n Klnlndesh we h:ive 
actually enrolled in the police the wild forest tribe of the 
BhiE, whose fathers, down to the last Mariiha warof 18*7, 
murdered and robbed all that came within their range, and 
whose subsistence depended upon the fruits of pinage and 
plunder. In Sind, again, them are the descendants of the 
wild Bcluchi soldiehs who proved ihemsdvcs foemen worthy 
of our steel at the baUles of Miani and Hydaidbdd. All 
these have been compelled, by the irreastible might of 
British law, to turn their swords into ploughshares ^ but the 
estabiishment of the Pax Uritannica Is due to the strength 
of the rulers, and not to any favourable nature of the soil for 
the growth of thb exotic pbnt. So it cannot be hdd that 
it is the gentleness of their breeding which makes it jios- 
sible for the population to be held in check by so small a 
body of men. in keeping order the police receive no aid 
from the military. Since the railway has pcnctretcHl to 
nearly every district small detachments of troops have been 
abolished, and all troops coiicentraied at a few large stations, 
V\Txat secures the success which, in spite of various short- 
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comings, has undnuhtetUy Ixsen actainc^t Is the admirahte^ 
and uniform system under which the police work is carried 
on, and the thorough and untiring supervision of die 
iHuropean officers who see that it is rigidly enforced. * 
Without their supervision the system would soon fall to 
pieces. Natives have yet to show themselves capable of 
filling the administrative grades of the department The 
final authority over the whole force is centralized in. the 
hands of Government, in. marked contrast with the English 
method, by which the constabulary belongs to the various 
counties and boroughs. 

The unit of administration h the district, the Presidency" 
being divided inro tw^enty-three. A dustrict corresjionds 
more or less with an English county, except that it is 
usually somewhat larger than Yorkshire ; wiille Khandesh 
exceeds in area the other districts in the same degree that 
Yorkshire goes beyond the ordinary English county, A 
district would have on the average eight hundred police of 
all grades, at the head of whom is the district superinten- 
dtitii, who is either a military, or, nowadays more uauallyi a 
dvil officer. His position is analogous to that of the chief 
consmble of an English county, that title being reserved in 
Bombay for officers of a lower rank. The district superilt' 
tendent is nominally subject to the corttrol of the collector 
and district magistrate, ^ho is the highest Government 
official in the district; but that officer has such a multitude 
nf duties to discharge, that his connection with the police is 
not as a rule very dose. An insptaitor-generaJ of police 
also exercises authority over the whole Presidency. As a 
matter of fiict everything depends upon die district supcriit* 
tendenL Besides seeing that the administratiDn of ihe law 
is properly carried out, he has to supervise the intemal 
economy of his ccfcps in no d^rec than the cdond of 
a regiment The recruiting of the men, tlidr trainir^ btJth 
in law and in drill and musketiy', their general education 
in the police school at headquarters, the regular monthly 
pa)"mcnt of their aaljiriea. the (ireful ntgfetraiion of each 
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mail’s services m view of his tiltitnaie pensioHi liie duties 
of orderJjr-rooiri. the parieni hearing of compiaiQts and the 
^redr^aing of grievances of the men* the deciding their 
endless conllicting claims for promotion* the providing them 
with uniform and accoutrements* the seeing that the men 
are smart and clean, the general maintenance of discipline— 
all these and a vast number of other duties have to be done 
before he can begin to think OJ' the responsibilities of die 
police to the public, it need hardly be said that, to carry 
out this system in its integrity, there is needed a full and 
complete series of registers and accounts, let alone a large 
amount of correspondence. There is also the yearly repair 
oJ police buildings and the constructson of such as do not 
cost more than one thousand rupees* On this accotmt. as 
well as for stores and clothii^, no inconsiderable sum of 
money passes through bb liaiids. The duties comprised 
under die term “miemul economy" have been compat^ with 
those of an officer conimanding a regiment; but they are 
in reality much more onerous, for while a regiment is as 
a rule concentrated in one place, die police of a district 
are scattered all over it in muiute detachments, 

A district is divided for general administrative purposes 
into a certain number of imtty divisions called tdluhas, say 
an average of ten per district In each of these there is 
a police station '* in charge of an ufficiir called a chief 
const,'ible, who is to die tatuka what the superintendent 
is to die district, Tlic gn^ier pari of the tdluka police 
are directly under the eye of the chief constable at die 
taliika headquarters; bat liierc are also some four or 
five outposts* laich under the charge of a head-<onsuible 
or petty officer, A number of villages* varying from diirty 
to sixty, are assigned to each ouqiost; and every village 
has to be viated by a constable at least twice a* month, 
and by the headmentistable once a month, for the purpose 
of picking op information and supervising suspected 
characters and habitual criminals* In some large districts 
there is an assistant superintendent to aid the distiict 
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sttperintendctnt In his work, and even* district has one: or 
more inspectors to exercise a j^eral supervision over 
the chief constables. An inspectorship is the highest rank 
to which a native police oincer can atcain. and the pay 
rises to 250 rupees a month. The chief const^Je is a most 
itDfiortant petsonage, for under the superintendent the whole 
working of the police realty depends u[KtA hun< He has to 
inspect all his outposts once a month, investigaie all serious 
crimes on the spot wherever they may occur, keep a targe 
number of registers of criminal Jnvestigalion and other 
matters, and above all send every day to the district 
superin lend ent a full diary of all that has been done in his 
tdltika with regard to die investigation of tiach crime that 
is reported until a tinal report Is submitted. H cad-con- 
stables of outposts have no pourer to investigate an olfence 
without authority froni the chief constable; and every 
complaint must be reported to that o©cer for orders. When 
there is no necessity for him to in\'estigate a case himself 
he sends one of his head-constables, or orders the out¬ 
post head-constable to inquire into it. The iQvesdgatmg 
olhccr in each case has day by day to record his proceed¬ 
ings in a diary'. 

There are gri^t difficulties in tlur way of all investiga¬ 
tion of criminal olfcnces in India, and the greatest of all 
is die supineiicsa and tis metiiet of the impulation, .An 
Englishman, it is true, does not like to spend a day, dr still 
less several days. In giving evidence in a law court, but 
still he does it as a matter of comse when the necessity 
occurs. But the Hindu, unless iiU own interests are 
iovoli'ed (and in such cases no journey w too long for lum 
in order to get his advemaiy' line<! or imprisoned), has 
so keen a dislike to leaving his Adds for the annoyances 
insc^nrabte from attendance at a court of Justice, that he 
will iteny all knowledge of crimes that he has seen com- 
initteil with Kis own eyes. He also fears that the vengeance 
of die accused person after his release may be directed 
against those who have faorae witness against him , and so 
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deems it cscpediciit to know as littie as possible. Another 
great difHculty is that about one complaint out of four is 
deliberately and maliciously false. A false case often takes 
quite as much lime and trouble to Investigate as a true 
one ; but a laay chief constable will often report a true case 
as a false one, in order to rid bimtelf of the obligation to 
prosecute it up to final conviction, and also for the purpose 
of gutting it struck off the register, and so show a small 
list of cnines in his t^luka in the general returns. 

What greatly and needlessly adils to the work of the 
police, Is the enormous number of warrants and summonses 
which are sent to tliem for execution by the Mimlatddr or 
native magistrate of the taluka. In England, a magistnUe 
is char}' of issuing a summons until he has satisSed himself 
that the charge can bC' fairly substantiated ; but the native 
magistrate will issue process for tJie appcanuice of ten 
accused, and as many ivitnesses, on an application unsup* 
ported by any testimony, and probably made out of spite. 
The serving of the process will probably occupy several 
constables for several days. J have never in my experience 
known a native magistrate refuse an application. The 
matter has to be left to their discretion. Were pressure put 
upon them, they would inevitably refuse to issue summons 
in the very case in which the issue was most necessary. 
Except in the city of Bombay and a few emtonments 
and other places, where batons only are used, the police are 
all armed- About one-third of the force, known, par cx- 
as the armed branch, earn- muzrie-Ioading carbines 
of a very obsolete iMitem, and the rest, known a$ the an. 
armed branch, carry swords and batons. All recruits alike 
go tliroiigh, on enlistment, a complete course of drill as far 
as the end of company drill j but tt is difficult to keep it up 
with much efficiency, except in the armed branch, who are 
generally smart and steady on parade. In most districts 
there is also a squatlron of mounted police, armed with 
swords and carbines or revolvers, for the patrol of roads 
and frontiers. The purchase of their horses is another of 
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the maniffllc! duties that fall to the bt of the district 
superintendent. Another is the proper guarding and pattot 
of large cities and cantonments, especially at night i and 
this involves great responsibility! and a system suited to the * 
particular incidents of each place. The uniform of the 
force, both of the oihe^ and men, is very neat and work¬ 
manlike, Besides the district police, there is a distinct 
branch of railway police, who are under a separate super¬ 
intendent for each railway. These men arc armed only 
with batons. Their duties are to keep order amongst the 
crowd on the stnEion platioirns. and to guard, the goods 
lying in the sheds. 

At the end of the year each district superintendent 
has to submit to the inspector^genera) and the com- 
misstoner of the division a report, teeming with figures 
and bristling with all sorts of involved percentages and 
calculations on the results of his past year's work, showing 
the fluctuations of crime, and the causes by wlilch he 
accounts for them. It is always a great relief when t his 
task is completed: but even after the report is submitted, it 
is often returned for some further reference or explanation. 

For many years past there has been a steady Improve¬ 
ment in the for^; but it may be questioned if the improve¬ 
ment will continue, unless the pay of the town grades is very 
considerably raised. Their pay lias reimine«l stationary for 
years, white the wages of ail classes have risen \ the ex¬ 
tension of railways and milts Itaving greatly increased the 
demand for unskilled labour, h is a matter of common 
notoriety that the doss of recruits is not so good as ii was 
some years ago, white for more work is exacted from each 
member of the force. 

Nearly alt the work of a district superintendenc is, of 
course, earned on in the vernacular languages, of which, not 
counting Hindustani there are four in the Presidency— 
MartUhl Gmrardthl Kdnarese, and Sincli. An officer has 
to pass in the language of each district he may be 
aem to. 
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During the rainy seEison, unless some sertuus crime is 
committed, the supcnnteAdent remains at hjs headijuarters, 
and gives his special attention to the drill and setting up of 
Tits reserve. But, by the end of October, when die dry 
season has fairly set in, he moves into camp and wonders 
about from place to place, inspecting police-stations and 
outposts, till the rains drive him into the station at the end 
of the followii^ May, It is essentially a nomadic life. In 
a good district, where there is sport to be found, it is by no 
means an unpleasant one^t alt events during the cold 
weather. But in March, April, and May, when the hot 
Minds roar around the tents, and every outline is blurred 
and distoned by mirage, it is difficult to do more than suffer 
one s existence. Besides the duties of inspection, whenever 
there is a murder, dacoity, or other serious crime, the super- 
irtten<lent must luirry off, no matter how great the distance 
may be, and investigate it personally, unless the report 
bringing news of the crime telb him that it has been de¬ 
tected and the accused person arrested, 

Alti^lher the duties of a district superiniendcm arc very 
laborious and responsible. They require no inconsiderable 
amount of skilled knowledge, and they entail unwearied 
exertfon. A good superintendent can get excellent wirtk 
out of bis native subordinates \ but should he be negligent 
or weak, the whole working of the district will fall to pieces 
like a house of cards. While so much depends upon these 
officers, it is to be regretted that their prospects of kite 
yearn has*e been falling off. Promotion Is compt«dy 
blMkecI, while Government, instead of giving he«l to their 
grievances, shows an inclination to cut down pay and 
LTH veiling allowances. Komcno C, Cox 



THE ART OF ACQUIRING GEOGRAPHICAL. 
INFORMATION, 


At the meeting of the British Associncion which was held 
at IVIanchcstcr last September, a very interesting and lively 
discussion took ptnee on the limits and scope of geographicaJ 
science. On the one band, it was argued ihgj *• geegraphy " 
was an indefinite expression, possessed of great powers of 
expansion, which might rcaddy extend into fields endrdy 
“ngeograpbicai- so that the study of geogmphy might, 
anti perhaps ought to, include the study of so many 
other branches of sdence, that the original limited and 
gcnemlly accepted rncaning of the word would almost 
be lost to sight—buried in a coHatetaJ accumulation of 
geological, botanical, ethnographical, meteorological, and 
astronomical facts. The genmal conclusion to which 
this tine of argument led was that no honest 
of get^raplijr could afford to draw a hard and fast line 
between his own especial study and the^ other great 
branches of human knowledge. Especially, it was main¬ 
tained, he would find the knowledge O'f geologj' a necessity, 
for only with the hdp of the geologist could be study the 
geography of the past sufiidentiy to acqumc an understand- 
mg. of those gradual processes of evolution which have Jed 
through countless agra of old worids to the development of 
the present one; or watch, with sdendfic intelligence, tlie 
progress of alteration in structure and configuration which is 
daily going on around us. As regards the convert of the 
proportion, soentific opininn was singularly unanimous. At 
any rate, no student of other physical and natural sciences 
should neglect toar^uireat least an elementary acquaintance 
witli the great ge^raphical principles which underlie the 
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order and course of naturt\ goveroing coinditioos of clitnatie 
and food sujjply, and thus shaping human industries and 
aims to fit the necessities of an cver^varying state of exis¬ 
tence. It is. indeed, because scientific opinion maintains so 
strongly that geographical knowledge should be not only an 
acquirement for scientists^ but an every-day practical power 
{like all other knowledge) in the hands of well-educated 
men, that a move has at last been made towards the intro¬ 
duction of its i^rrect teaching into our schools* by recog¬ 
nizing it in the first Instance ;i5 a necessart* part of the 
education of teachers. For the first time. 1 behev'e, in hi®' 
tory, a geographical professorship has been founded at 
Cantbriclge. Its purpose is to im{)art a thoroughly scientific 
training to a few educational workmen to bepn with, who 
will gradually spread abroad a better sj^stem of instruction 
in our most prominent schixtls, as well as to ed uca te our 
rising statesmen and soldiers to a better comprehension than 
exists at present, of the imjinrtant bearing of geographical 
knowledge on many political and military rjuestions of 
national importance. 

On so targe a subject as the geneml application of the 
principles which were so ably discui^ed at the meedng of 
the British Associatioit« it is bj’ no means my object 10 
dilate. All that I propose to do is to ofier a few sugges¬ 
tions from a purely professional point of view on the nature 
of that geographical education which may serve best to 
strengthen the hands of some who must perforce liave the 
dccjicst pmctical interest in the bearings of geographical 
science—viz., our soldiers and our statesmen. With the 
former it will lie in fulure to make new geography b3" 
wresting lands, unmapped at present, from the rule of bar¬ 
barism t with the latter rests the supreme dut)' of directing 
the efforts of our soldiers, and of constantly correcting the 
map of the world by rtvisioa of its great national barriers. 
That geographical knowledge is political power is an 
aphorism which probably' no one will care to discuss, but 
that it is a pow^ which Itas often been £idly wiinilng at the 
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critical tnoment in the hands of our statesmen is an unfortu* 
nate truth, for proof of which we need only turn to die 
of history. This we learn, from tlie address of 
president in the Geogniphtcal Section of the British* 
Association meeting, that “ the boundar)' treaty of 1783 
with the L’nited States was incapable of being carried into 
eflect, as the geographical features did not coirespond with 
the assumption of the Commissioners. This led to n dispute 
tasting thirty years» resulting in the boundary treaty of 
^^ 3 ' The ignorance of the geography of the country in 
this case led to very inconvenient and even disastrous 
results. Again with the San Juan controversy. Historical 
and geographical knowledge, and ordinary’ care for the 
future development of Canada, might have led to such 
measures being taken in the first instance its would liaive 
prevented the cession of I'aluabte positions to the United 
States in 1846.*' This, perhaps, is somewhat ancient 
history, but modem instances are not wanting, and can 
be readily found by those w'ho look for them. 

In pur military councils it might seem at first sight 
hardly necessary to dalm further room for the considera* 
tion of geography than chat which it oocuplcs at ptescni;. 
No cun|>atgn, nor any of pur periodlml expeditions into 
unknown and unmapped countries, is undertaken without as 
full a consideration of the phi'sical conditions of climate and 
tofpgraphy^ and of all thcM thousind detaits which, weighed 
wjc with another, eventually furnish the key to a plan of 
action, as may be gained by the light of such geographical 
taform^on ad 

It rannot be truly said that there is any want of ap- 
prcciatiot) of the advantages of geographical knowledge 
amongst our soldiers in these days. From the commander- 
in-cbief to the last>jained subaltern, all are more or less 
conoemed in studying the priifciples of applying such 
knowledge to military ptirpmies. In our mtlttaiy schools 
and increased attention has been given to the sub* 

jecu of rcconnoissance and surveying, and «.tluratiort in this 
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braocb is both practical and as thorough as it can be made 
THthiri the Umits of time dial are available lor its acquist-> 
tion. And ^ei the result?, when put to the test of practical 
•experience, are far from being perfecUy satisfactory. Other¬ 
wise how is it dial, at the dose of militaiy operations of 
such an extensive and elaborate nature as chose Ini'olved 
in die Eg\^tian campaign and the subsetiuent exi»editions to 
the Sudan. quGstioiis can be ndsed involving such cnor- 
mously large interests as those wbich were suggested to 
the public at (lie meeting of the Etttish Association? In 
the president's address, to which I have before alluded, it 
is stated that—'* It is possible that a more full geographical 
knowledge of Egypt and the Suez Cana) might have 
materially modified our pre»*nt occupation of Egyjjt The 
canal could not be held without a fresh water supply, and 
the possession of Cairo and the N'de is the key to the fresh¬ 
water canal supplying Ismailia and Suer. Had it been 
known that a plentlfu! supply of wat<T could be obtained 
dose to the marine csinal, independent of the Nile water, 
il is questionable how far any occupation of Egypt would 
have been necessary.*' And h die course of the meeting 
a most interesting paper was read, describing the nature 
of the route from Suakin to Berber, and apparently placing 
on record the fact th,it a mistake, which may well have 
cost the country' millions, was made when the Nile raute 
was adopted ^ the surest way of reaching Khurtum. 

On the one hand, we liave a doubt thrown on the ad¬ 
vantage of a complicated and expensive military manoeuvro, 
and on the other, an apparently well-founded surmise that 
the adoption of the Nile route was a costly mistake I'he 
Suddn expeditioa is now a matter of history, and very |n>s- 
sibly some of our present wisdom has been gained by ihe 
light of exi>erience: but the further discussion of this ques¬ 
tion (wliidv is of more than jpassing interest inasmuch as it 
bears directly on our conimercia] fetal Jons with the Sudani 
U oat of place here, so long as we may assume that die 
informatian nvaliable, in the hrsi iitstancc. about tlic countr}* 
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between Suakin and Berber was not considered sutncicntly^ 
sausi^tory to warrant the adoption of tliat route. Accuiate 
and complete information in a case like this implies a great 
deal of Ubour in the field and much attentive study* tf 
could hardly be gained by a single line of reconiuiissance, 
hoiivever complete In itself* nor by the examin^on of 
iKiurcei of water supply which did not deal with those pos¬ 
sibilities of development and Increase which almost always 
exist In midevelaped countru^ Such informatton is not 
readily obtainable, and its application to practical purposes 
may be almost impossible if there is a single uncertain link 
in the whole chain of evidence. But what seems to be 
always possible, is the establishment of an oiganlred system 
of collecting evidence, even to the mbntest detail, by 
gradual and progressive action under skilled direction, im¬ 
proving our statistics and filling up gaps tn our maps as 
time moves on, working when the horizon is clear, and 
opportunity permits. We. have no sy^sicin cf tilts sort 
which can be said to be univeisaliy applied to the acquire¬ 
ment of geographical information at present, and I believe 
the reason to be dial netthur the theory of it nor its praett- 
cabilky are fully understood. Thus we come to tlic ques¬ 
tion whether any system of instruction, not too complkaUrd 
nor too lengthy, can be ilevbcd which will teach us how 
to utilize all the various methods, which can be shown 
to exist, of acquaindng ourad^ cs with the physical con¬ 
ditions as wen as the topography of unmapped regions 
which may possibly become the iheain: of war, England 
is peculiarly liable to have to deal with such countnes, and 
the location of them on the worid*s surface is generally 
fairly well known long before the danger of actual hostilities 
occurs. This is not at all a question of vaguely exploring 
the unknown world. UTicther we look to our Indian 
frontier and the omntries bordering to Egypt, the SudAn, 
or South Africa, opportunities have been anqite, and hiive 
existed for ytars, ot obtaining quite as much accurate geo¬ 
graphical infonnatton as should enable our military com* 
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mander^ to choose with certainty the best lines on which 
to move, or to adopt a provisional plan for a campaign. 
To every nde there are, doubtIt»s> exceptions; buigeneraJly 
•there has been both ample time and abundant opportunity 
for teaming all that is rt^ly necessary. This, then, seems 
to define something of the nature of the tnstmetion retpjtred 
—Jeaming to recogniic the opportunity, and a knowledge 
of the means to take advantage of iL 

In diis special branch of geographical education wc 
cannot expect the universitres to help us. Our ofheers are 
not, as a rule, educated at die universittea, and if they are 
to learn the art of accoutring geographical inroTmatioii* as 
apart from learning gec^raphy, they must still look to our 
military schools and colleges for their ttsiching. The dis¬ 
tinction between acquiring the art of finding the way to 
fresh knowledge, and the mere habit of tabulating in the 
memory' a certain number of physical and gcogniphical 
facts, 411 impcntmit The latier has hiEh<^tLO 

the recognized end and aim of geographical study in our 
public and prii'aie schools, and it h the foundation of the 
subsequent edneadonat superstructure. Nor, in spite of die 
defects which have rccendy been points out in this system 
oJ teaching, do I think the foundation is at all to be 
despised. Most minds can be trained to the habit of ob- 
servaciun ■•ind of reten^iu without great cfTon, of facta 
which occur in a curtain order or sequence, and the earilcr 
iht: training is applied, the better the chance of success. A 
geographical memory, like a “w'hist" memory, may be an 
artificial product, and never quite so effective as an rnbom 
and natural memory; but it is a mt^i desirable acquisition, 
and no doubt many boys acquire tt by looking at maps and 
tabulating In their minds the facts which they illustrate in 
a certain order of their own. The first step towards the 
art of acquliing new infonnation is tnstiuttton in map- 
making, and this begins, after leaving school, under our 
tniliiary tochers. With all the varied and important sub¬ 
jects of purely military education, which our officers are now 
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t:xpect«d lu stud}', it b impossible th,^l even this can be 
comideur. It begins, and genmlly ends, with the acquire¬ 
ment of a cercciio faciUty in the topegraphtcai tliustradon 
of ground suitable to local or tactical requirenienis, biii* 
hardly enttmciing to the purposes of geographical mapping 
such as is required to determine the broader principles of 
strategy. Great improvements have lately been introduced 
into this technical instruction* English officers may fairly 
claim to hold their own against tho% of any nation in 
the world in their capacity for making a cleverly illustrated 
rcconnobsance or a tactiod map. But they do not, and at 
present they cannot, learn at our military institutions how 
to fit those maps to the requireJiieiits of systematic geo¬ 
graphical surveying, which is the demand of the present 
age, and whl<di can only be carried out by e.vperienced 
specialists* 

What is It, then, that can be added to our military teach¬ 
ing, or what change can possibly be introduced into mir 
present methods, wiiich can lend to a more comprehensive 
practice of the art of acquiring Informatioti so as to strengtlten 
the councils of our military It^ters when the time for action 
arrives ? 

if I venture to offer a few suggesiions in. reply, it is with 
the full consciousness of the dihrculties which may beset 
any addition, or any change. Every instructor in the many 
branches of military science would gladly claim more dme 
and attention for his particular branch of study than he now 
gets, I can only point to the enormous interests at stake, 
and crave die attention of our educational authorities to a 
few points for consideration, which, haply, may be found 
w'orth it. 

In the ur^ place, I think that our military teaebmg is 
almost too entirely practical. All ofEcersare now taught the 
art of topography on the same system, and with the same 
object of bdi^ able to produee a readahJe military map. Of 
tho£e that are instructed only a few will et'cr become s^iedal- 
isu, or ever apply their knowledge to practical effect in the 
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field, 'rhe majority will turn their attention to the many rival 
lines of militar>‘ stmly whieh suit their idiosyncrasies belter, 
or promise a shorter road to promotion ; and out of this 
•majority it must be remembered that some will rise to those 
positions of lilgU eojiinian<l w'hich give the power of 
advising Goveromeitt on cfuestioos ivhich may tnm on an 
appreciation of accurate geographical knowledge. Men wrho 
are ctutmy and tnex[;ien dratightsmen, with no taste for 
exploration, and who speedily forget all the little diey ever 
learned of maps and map-making on staff coll^^ principles., 
may yet fiiui themselves, by force of ability or interest, 
political arbitrators in great national questions out of which 
the difficult road can only l>e opened by a geographical ke)^ 
To such men, on whom prariical instruction lias, to a 
certain extent at least, been wasted, a general theoretical 
knowledge of the nature of the in formation required, .md 
the ways of obralning it, would be invalimhic, for it may He 
with them, after all, to use the brains of the specialist to tlie 
best effea, and in die right direction. Is it absolutely 
necessary that all officers should be instructcii to the same 
extent in all branches of military science ?—that they should 
dl. In short, 1 >e ground through the same educatioRuJ mill ? 
Wc i«e that the demand of tlm age on every hand is for 
specialists, and when the educational course is complete the 
demand is partially met by the natunil drifting off of officers 
Into many dlderont channels of military practice. Could not 
this separation be uflectcd a little earlier, and w'lth better 
effoct, by some sort of give-and-take system in the curri¬ 
culum of military study tlmt would suit all varieties of inch- 
vtdud capacit}', and at the same time lighten the labours of 
our histructors.^ Thus, white all alike could sjieedily acquire 
a theoretical knowledge of whai we may call the strategy of 
geography, comparatively few need be put through the long 
course of instruction which is necessary to gain even a 
partial acquaintance with the practice of map-making. 
Tlie samo system could, be applied with cqud force to 
otlter branches of study, so that the general course need not 
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be lengthened for any individual, unless he possessed 
unusual aptitude fur absorbing all varieties of military 
knowledge. On some such method a$ this it appears 
possible, without any radical change, to introduce af 
theoretical acquaintance with these larger aims which it 
the object of geographical study to leach, and which may 
enable every officer hereafter to direct the brain-power of 
others into the right channel*;, though he may not he able to 
draw a line on a map Himself 

The next question that wit! certainly be asked is, ** What 
is tile theory of obtaining geographical information which 
you propose to teach ?" 

And here 1 must frankly admit a very great difficulty. 
It would require a w'bole book to illnstrate the theory 
properiy, and tliat book remains to be written. So greatly 
has die science of geographical surveying developed lately 
under the pressure of constant demand, not so much by the 
adoption of new principles and new instruments, as by the 
application of old principles and impfoverl instruments to 
new methods, that it must be admitted as an unfortunate 
fact that there is no work ejitant which at all adequately 
deals w*ith the subject in its pn^nt stage of devcTopmenL 
We can only hope that some such addition to our educa¬ 
tional text-books will t>c forthconiing j^oon, and meanwhile 
it is only |>ossiblc to begin with a general definition, and 
suggest a few jioints of interest connected with it. Com¬ 
mencing with an understanding that there is no part ctf the 
habitable globe which cannot be readied and geographically 
surveyed under favourable conditions, matter for theoretical 
teaching lies first in the recognition of the opportunity, and 
of th'.' existence of those ravoureblc conditionsr next, in a 
knowledge of ways and means ; and lastly, in the proper 
application of those meuns to the infinite variety of political 
circumstances and pli^’slcd conditions which may govern 
the country about which we want to know. 

Now, as regards opportunity. To judge by experience 
there certainly would seem to be a prctailing opinion that 
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the best opportunitv of securing .1 practical inilttary map of 
an unmapped dicJitrc of militaiy opecatictis, is during the 
actual progress of such operations: and the result is that 
we are aln'ays hading ourselves geogra{:bica1ly wise after 
the time for application of our wisdom to practical purposes 
has passed away. It will be conceded by milicary men thnr 
maps and informaiion are not so much wanted in rltustra- 
tion of what has been done, as guides and assistant*; to 
what there may be to do. 

But many will perhaps maintain that there is often no 
way of reaching the map information that is required till a 
force takes the field to protect the surveyors, and that it is 
often impossible to tell in what direction it may eventmdly 
be oecessar)' to direct that force, untiV the actual moment 
arrives to take the fielcL This objection is basctl on the 
assumption that trustworthy geographical Information. 
suiHcicntly complete and accurate to serve military emls. 
can only be obtained by tlie employment of British ofiicers 
or siirii'ey'Ors, who would doubtless need pnotiMition in a 
jrartially or wholly hostile country. This assumption t 
maintain 10 bi; no longer correct. Years of experience 
have at last taught us that skill and truthfulness in acqutr- 
iog geographical information are by no means confined to 
Europeans. I am quite aware (hat It is regarded as a sort 
of axiom, even by some of our best authorities, that natives 
are not to be trusted for independent work, and instances 
of their bringing hack false map information, when they 
have imagined themselves beyond rtsidt of detection, may 
possibly be quoted. I can only reply, that in all my 
experience I have never detected ddtbo^ “fudging" on 
the part of natives, neither do I ;idmlt that there is any 
excuse w'ith present methods of applying for 

such “ fudging " passing undetected. But I fed justified in 
maintaining more than this, I fadieve that for pattern, 
persistent, unwearied devotion to his work, as wdl as lor 
dose accuracy In detail, the native, as a ruU, excels the 
European; neither ran there be the least doubt about his 
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general cajwciiy lo cover moi^ ground, and to do more 
under trying conditions of climate than the average 
European can possibly be cjrpected to do. It appears to 
me that the degree of his trustworthiness depend^ 
chiefly on the nature and degree of his training. For it 
must be admitted that truth-telling as a moral principle il; 
a verj' rare eiKoeption in the native character, and yet the 
native mind is ireouiiarly susceptible of being trained to a 
full appreciation of the t-alue of scientific exactness. Natives 
art acknowledged to be excellent mathtitiariciatis by 
nature, and in all departments of State wt- find this mental 
characteristic of theirs applied to pmctical purposes In 
minute derails of record-keeping and accounts. Strangely 
enough it b only in the direction of collecting statistical 
information for political and miUtarj' purposes, that natives 
are employed who are often, unhappily, guritles of that 
appreciation of accuracy which b to be derived from tiain- 
iug, Jsot otdy are we largely dependtmt on untrained 
natives fur our knowledge of what passes beyond our own 
borders;, but in many cases their pay and jiossilite promo¬ 
tion depends on the amount of information they bring. 
The result Is only what might be expected—a well- 
founded suspicion that many reports require so much 
salting as to render them altogether iiul^esiille. But 
as to the great value of the well-trained native as an explor¬ 
ing and mapping agent, there should be no furdier 
question. Exi>crience has taught us notliing if it lias not 
tauglH us thisi. 

Once admit that it is not necessary alimys to employ 
the British ofliccr as our means of acquiring maps and 
mfortnacioa. and tlic questioci of opportunity should dis¬ 
appear. Opi»ortunIcy should be always, and every day, 
and our system of acquiring statistical and map knowledge 
should Iw: tliat of an untiring, unresting machine, moving 
under the infiuence of weU^trained biain-power with smooth 
rcgularitj’, sweeping up scattered leaves of information from 
all the wide area of the world in which Engiand is inie- 
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rested, and never required to work with jerky and spas¬ 
modic haste under undue pressure, against time. 

It may beai^ed iliat while this is all very well for India, 
flj^hene a native staff can be raised, or for the countries 
bordering India, there would be great ditucuky in training 
t>ip!orers who would be available for general service. But I 
think that if we lc»ok a little over the map of the world to see 
where geographical Information is of the highest import¬ 
ance as affecting English hiierests, we shall lind it so much 
centred in the East, that for the present at any rate we may 
content ourselves with India for our tnaloing-school. We 
can, in India, find natives (not necessarily natives of 
Hindustan) who could stake their way into any jiart of 
non-Russian Asia, and who would be just as available and 
as useful for gcitm^ service as our native soldiers have 
proved themselves to be. It is the extension of the, as 
yet, undeveloped Indian system, and of the Indian native 
staff, tliat is advocated, not the formation of a new corps of 
geograjihcrs and explorers elsewhere. And, with this ex¬ 
tension there should be a more widely spread understand¬ 
ing of the real reladotis between the Indian and Eoglisli 
intelligence systems. There is much infonnatlDn which 
can be best obtained from India as a base, thraugh Indian 
;^i:ncy, but for many excellent reasons it can bust bq sifted 
and checked in England. There will always be chaff widi 
the wheat, and the sieve must nbcessariZy be in the bands 
of those nearest to the ever-shifting scenes of Kuropean 
politics. 

But when the value of native work and the facility, 
economy, and readiness with which it may be utiliitid is fully 
understood, there remains yet much of the tlicory of 
geographical map-making to be learned. The final end of 
all surveying and exploring is a useful map ; but before any 
map can be made that be accepted as of real 

geographical value (Jiowevcr great its loci! or tactical 
value), it must be based on, and checketl by, a compara¬ 
tively rigidly accurate system of mc^urement, which 
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involves tbe use of inatrumenjs of Car higher capacity than 
those which sen^e topogmphica] purposes only* And this 
more Hcientific part of the general sysiein must always be 
in the hands of specialists, although a theoretic acquaintance 
with the general principles ts indispensable to all. Without 
entering too far into technical detaihi, 1 may broadly 
Indicate a few necessary subjects for stuily. 

The nature and relative value of different classes of 
astrcjflomic.'vl observations, for example, esjittcialJy their 
value in connection with triangulatlon, methods of trian- 
gtilation, traverse systems when triangulatlon fails, and all 
the various means adopted to secure a sound and capable 
framew'ork of well-fixed positions, on which to piece to¬ 
gether the scattered topographical map units, wliicb ivould 
have no geographical resting-place otherwise * the nature 
of the final maps and their reproduction, In order to make 
them of the utmost possible use in tlie field -—ah this 
sltould be theoretically understood, not only in order to 
give full effect and value to the ivork of many officers who 
have inclination and opportunity for travelling over un¬ 
trodden fields, but also to ftirnish our future leaders and 
administrators with a fair idea of what is requisite in a 
geographical staff, and how to apply dieir capabilities 
rightly* liut alas I on this subject so much is there lo 
teach and to learn, vrhich L* as yet unwritten:, that I feel 
myself in the portion of one advocating the making of 
bricks without straw, it is with the object chiefly of 
appealing to those whose experience and knowledge of the 
subject is supplemented by leisure to give their knowledge 
to die world, tliat I have alluded to these leclinicaljties. 

On the “application of vraj’s and raeans," iVr,, the use of 
fiative explorers, and the employment in the field of a fully 
orgaolred survey and intelUgence system* noLhing need be 
said here* Amongst our great military leaders, there arc 
some who have given this subject their careful consideration, 
after a fair experience of the value of the geographical 
knowledge that his been obtained under present methods 
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of working. It is most gratifying to observe the unqinill- 
ficil approval, expresst^d by so high an authority as Sir F. 
Roberts, of the successful results obtained during the 
•Burmese campaign by the combined eForts of the In¬ 
telligence and Survey De|>artmeiits. It is particularly to 
the Iiut^py combinaijon of the work of these two depart¬ 
ments in the field that he alludes, and he atiributes its 
success to the experience gained during the Afghan War. 
Here, then, is one key to the principle of utiliring skilled 
suHi-eyors in the field where gec^raphical knowledge has 
all to be gained, and to be turned to military aocounL We 
hope ere long tliai the Survey Staff will be recognized as 
a. distinctly mllitar)' item in the plan of similar campaigns, 
nnd will lie placed on the same footing; as regards service, 
with tlieir colleagues in the Intelligence Department, 

Bet as regards the extended use of trained explorers, iii 
anticipation of campaigns and field operations, as a systc- 
itiaiic and never-resting means of obtaining information at 
ail times. 1 believe that tliere ts ample ttx^ for its adoption 
on a scale as yet unattempted, and m directions as yet un- 
thought of. 

So far as a general diffusion of ge<^;ta.phical knowledge, 
by means of courses" at the univcraity, on the lines bit! 
down by Mr. Mackinder before the British Association, is 
concerned, it is clear that it cannot, as a rule, much affect 
die military clement amongst students, and our soldiers 
must still gain their knowledge through tlic medium of 
military schools and the staff collie. But our soldiers, 
after all, arc in iliese days but advisers to Govenunent on 
many questions which involve at the verj' outset a com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of geography. The final d i r ^^ rin g 
and shaping of most military eplsmles in English history' 
has been ui ilie hands of our statesmen, and it is this, the 
most important class of public functionaries, that the uni¬ 
versity education is designedly planned to reach. Here; 
again, we return to the old ground. The mere general 
knowledge of a huge number of physiographical and topo- 
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^ffnphica] Tsicts, <ind vvcn the retention of the power to 
rto<l maps correctly, and to nse them rightlyj is not in itself 
sufficient to secure an economical ailmintstnitton of military 
operations, nr of foreign poUcy where geography is tnti-* 
mately concemfid. If the art of acquiring special information 
is losi sight of. Consequently, I cannot think tiiat any 
university course could be entirely sarisfaetnry in its results 
if it did not inciude sttmething of the theory of this art, 
and ad'.l instruction in map-nraking to instruction in map- 
reading. It appears to be with our statesmen as with our 
soldiers, rather a want of the knowledge how to obtain new 
information than general geographical ignorance, which leads 
occasionally to the adoption of codipticaied and expensive 
plans of action, followed too often by a national rellectlon 
how that plan might have lietn stmpliited, and c3q'>t:nse 
curtailed, if only a few more geogruphicii facts had been 
ascertainetl before starting, U lies, too, with our states¬ 
men and politidaitB to encourage the spirit of inquiry, and 
to decide how far efforts to obtain new knowledge may be 
safely carried. They have to balance the advantages and 
disadvantages of such attempts, and it may frequently 
liiippen (as, for example, on our Indian frontier) that the 
political reasons against exploration may appear far to 
outweigh the prosyicctivc value of the information likely to 
be obtained. There have been, and there are stilt, amongst 
our great dvil leaders, many men of most distinguished 
scientific attainments, to whom it could not for a moment 
be supposed that the advantage of accurate geograjihioil 
knowledge is of no account. Two at least of Indians 
viceroys have been presidents of the Royal Ceographical 
Society. The cause, of geography cannot complain of 
lack of interest in the highest quarters, either civil or 
military. Bnt in spite of thi.^ we can tmly ^y that it b 
only within the last few years that we have learneil enough 
about our OTsm Indian frontier to serve our immediate 
military requirements, and of what lay beyond it we-knew 
but very little indeed before the hist xVfghaa war. If a 
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ciiitailed statement of what even novv we do know, 
could be published to the world at large, it would doubt¬ 
less much astonish some of our contineniaj critics, who 
’make all things subservient to military ends. It is, indeed, 
no want of interest that bars the way to new informatFon, 
either in India or in England, It is the fear of political com¬ 
plications, the desire to proaerve peace on our borders, and 
to show ourselves true to our national principles of respect 
for other people’s pro^ierty and prejudices. And yet I 
think if it once could be made clear that the art of ac<juiring 
new information is not naccasarily one th^ mterferes with 
such prejudices, but which can be made to fit and to fall In 
wiiti them ail the world over; that it can be prosecuted 
With facility and economy, and yet yidd results amply good 
enough for all practicaJ military or political purposes; there 
would occasionalli*^ be a dififerent decision recorded on the 
rival advantages of finding out that whidt it may well be 
worth millions to us to know, even at some sh'ght risk, and 
of mnaining in a state of ignorance which only possesses 
die present merit of being peaceful and secure. 

If there is one imlrtical function more th^n another for 
which ii would appear desirable to obtain full preliminary 
geographical information, it would certainly seem at first 
sight to be that of detcrmlmng a national boundary. 

But although this principle has always been fully recog¬ 
nised by most continental nations, it has never (as we 
learned from the British Association) been recognized by 
England; and the reason muse be sought in the same fixed 
principle of avoiding the appearance of intermeddiing wFth 
any fore^ State before the time arrives for political action. 
Under certain conditions, however, this policy is certainly 
disadvantageous to our Interests. CtUrh paribu^^ it must 
always hapj>en tliat in seuJipg a boundary, as in settling a 
campaign, the completcst geographical knowledge carries 
with it the greatest power of successful venture, whether 
applied to the first negotiations on broad general principles, 
or to the inevitable dlscusrioin of minute topographical 
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detail afterwards; and at is no doubt in recognition of this 
important advantage that other countries have adopted the 
system of commencing operations of this nature by the free 
use of a scientific staff of surveyors. Whilst Great nritaln*" 
has no land boundary of her own to look afters she has 
probably had more ejtperience in lajing down boundaries 
beyond the limits of her own shores than any country in the 
modem world of nations. Boundaries of all sorts and con¬ 
ditions have fallen to her statesmen to deierraine in the 
past, and probably never in her history was there n vista, of 
more boimdaries to be determined in the future than there 
iB at present; so tltat her past ex[>crience in geographical 
work of this kind slwuid afford ample subject for study for 
future guidance. But it must be observed that there havtt 
been, and will yet be, many get^iaphical barriers to be de¬ 
marcated ^on the world's surface about which there may 
appear fair room for ailment as to the precise value of 
map information in the preliminary stages of demarcation. 
In uncivilized and barbarous countries, where an unedn- 
cited people, guiltless of the knowledge of books and 
nu^ps, have yet to be taught that a certain definite line 
is to markl^ihe limits of their tlcpmdations and lawlessnessf 
the map becomes a mere illustration to ourselves of W'hat 
has been effected when demarcation is complete. It carries 
widt it no public responsibility for the correctness of that 
demarcatLon, and is a dead letter to all but our own adminis¬ 
trators, What our barbarous friends require is a plain, 
practical barrier, marked on the face of nature in unmis¬ 
takable characters which the most ignorant of them cannot 
fail to recognize. For ourselves we may be welt content 
with a geographical record which can afford to wait till, 
time and opportunity give it its due scientific place. Thus, 
perhaps, it has come about that under nil circumstances we 
are apt to regard a geographical map as an illustration of 
the end rather than a mciins and assistance to the com¬ 
mencement of political operations of this class; whilst, on, 
the other hand, some of our civilized neighbours possibly 
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err iii the opposite direction. It would not, perhaps, be 
strictly correct to say that we follow any system whatever- 
If we have one, it is that of carrying out our mapping and 
• collection of necessary Inft>rmation puxTi pa^stL, with pplith'^t 
negotiations in the field But when the question to be 
settled lies between ourselves and a civilised and scientific 
people, there arc certain disadvantages about this system 
which, from an economic point of view, are worth considera¬ 
tion. It, wilt !je found tliat nearly every point that may 
ailse for political discussion has to be decided on topo¬ 
graphical evidence, and that evidence must be complete 
before any dedsbn is possible. in an anidc in the 
October number of The ]*^v\€(€etilh Ceniury^ written by Sir 
West Ridgeway, as his final review of a similar situatjoa, ho 
remarks that" the only known way of demaroating a frontier 
is by maps and pillars "—that b to say, by maps first, and a 
sufficiency of pillars, or other natural and artificial land * 
marks, to prevent its remaming merely a map or “ paper "■ 
boundary, afterwards. This is a valuable amemiment on 
some opinions that were expressed by equally high authori' 
lies before the commencement of the operations to w'faich he 
alludes, and it may be accepted as the result of hard expe¬ 
rience, Here, then, is the weak ixilniof the system. There 
can be no escape from the necessity of map-making, and, 
until the maps are made, the jxilitical machine must stand 
still, and must saddle the country with the cost of its 
maintenance—unless, indeed, it can be worked by the 
geographers. It would not be at all safe to assume that a 
topographical delineation, of disputed country, tindertaken 
by one party tn the dispute, will serve the political purposes 
of both. It is conceivable that the aims and interests of 
two Governments may be at variance, and that every j-nid 
of a boundary may present a possible point of dispute. 
Lender such circumstances even maps, unhappily, can be 
shaped to meet political ends, and it becomes distinctly 
advisable that accurate information should be distributed on 
both sides from sources which each can trust. Thus, the 
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ajnount of delay. antJ the risks and the cost of it, become 
finally regukited by the map-making capacity of the ircakest 
scientific staff. In support of these views, 1 will once again 
refer to Sir West Ridgeways poliilca] and j'lQpidar article • 
in The Nhtdecntk Century, In the very' slight sketch which 
is there given of the progress of demarcation from the day 
w'hen the political mission, w'ith its " motley, polyglot, un¬ 
disciplined mob '* of followers, left Quetu, till its return to 
India, we read of much unfortunate dehty. After the long 
winter of 1SS4—S j—so full of stirring incident—was over, 
tliere followed a weary' summer, passed in tJie Herat v-alley 
—a summer which tvos, however, .ill too short for the Interest 
it brought with it to geographers. Then, when topo- 
graphical evidence was complete enough to enable our 
administrators in London to define a large seedon of the 
boundary, by the protocol of September, 1885, with a pre¬ 
cision which left little room for local dispute, and demarca¬ 
tion so far was compleie, we find reference to the " Idle 
winter’' wiiich was passed in luxurious, if somevvhat cold, 
quarters east of the ilutghdb. That Arctic winter was the 
busiest time of all for the map-makers. When accurate 
mapping had come to an end, and topography was still 
vague and uncertain, want of geographical infornration had 
led to difficulties in the shape of untenable claims on both 
sides, to disagreemenis, and references to Governments, 
that only ended finally when two other sections of the 
boundary were settled at St, Petersburg. There was, indeed, 
yet another long summer, ns polhicady idle as the preceding 
winter, passed on the Oxus, whilst tltc Khwaja Salor diffi¬ 
culty uos being tlircahcd out. ere this was accomplished. 
Thus, only a comparatively unimportant part of the boun¬ 
dary, passing through a cotmiiy so difficult that the sur- 
^leyors even could hardly reach it, was locally settled, and 
its settlement necessarily depended chiefly on the evidence 
of completed lofiography. This lUustration is only one out 
01 many that might be adduced (n support of the suggestion 
that firorn an economic, if not from a sdentific, point of 
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view, it would be better to secure accurate geoj^ijliiiraJ 
infonnatiou 6.rst, and to proceed to political details only 
when that information is complete 

No sj'stetn tif geographical education wtaild be satisfac- 
tor}', otf mtlced. would attain to its highest practical aim, 
that did not inculcate from the very outset, principles of 
strict accuracy in observation. Accuracy in obsen'ing :uid 
recording the phenomena of nature is not necessarily to lie 
expected from the possessors of minds dkctpltnerl by the 
ordinary training of military and political schoolsL Years 
spent in scientific study e:ven do not always result in habits 
of careful infert^iico from accurately obsairv'Cid facts. The 
true obs^er of nature, like the true poet, la himself a 
natural rather than an artificial product. Vet habits of 
aceuTiite recordhig and care in defining such geographical 
phenomena as we do see, or such as have been seen by 
others, miiy' be act|uiri:il, and their acquirement may reason^ 
ably be expected to be one of tlte most valuable results of it 
course of geograph icnl stud)’. Tlit technical terras used by 
geographers are often vague enoi^ to allow of great 
latitude of interpretatioiu Thus, so apparently simple a 
term as a ” range of mountains,'* will be found, on examina¬ 
tion, to convey a variety' of impressions to different minds, 
and to tins, no doubt, is partly due those extraordinary 
divci^enccs of opinion dial occasionally ap^xiar tn descrip¬ 
tions of even a smalt area of country. No two men wdl 
describe a grass held or a strij- of desert in the same way. 
Simple diversity of definition is, however, no excuse for 
slipshod geography, and it is this which has so often been 
the btine of political geographers. It is no e.xaggenuion at 
all to say that inaccurate or insufficient to^jographical tie* 
scriptions, and the misspelling or misapplication of names, 
have cost England tnilltons, and will cost millions more if 
the value of accuracy in such matters b not rightly taught 
and learned. It is not so very long ago that one of our 
leading statesmen, in whose hands might possibly have 
rested the issues of peace or war on our Indian frontier, 
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dti^cribtd Afgliamssaa as a country of mountnina. incernettcd 
by passes which led ever upward Into regions of graduiilly 
increasing altitude, tl!J at last they reached the limits of 
perpetuaJ snow. Whilst describing Afgbarustaji, be was * 
picturing to himscir the Himalaya. Even In the article to 
whidi wc have already once or twice referred, we find allu¬ 
sion made to three rivers rising in the Hindu Kush, and 
finally lost in the " Chul "—of which tliree rivera not one 
rises in the. Hindu Kush, and ojiTy two find their wav to 
the “ ChuL riierc would be no harm in such genemlitles, 
wlisdi are framed, perchance, to meet the crude ideas of the 
British .public on geographical subjects, if they never carried 
with them any authoriuti\'e force, and if they were idways 
confined to merely «;Iementary popular narratives. But. 
alas J simiiiar inaccuracies eometiniea creep iitto treaties, 
protocols, and agreements, at a hea\y cost lo the country. 
There seems to be no nt.^cessity for them, There is cer¬ 
tainly no obvious reason why politicals should ever commit 
themselves to descriptive geography, and hardly, even, to 
the bare mention of geographical names. There is not a 
point on the globe that cannot be more minutdly riefined by 
scientific forrmiUe than by any description that ever was 
framed, and there are but few pmnts on the globe of which 
ilte sdcntifically ofirrect geographical position cannot be 
ascertained It is the di/fusion of the knowledge of these 
things that is tvanted: the proDf of them, and the theory of 
the art of acqumng informatioti, that should be taught at 
our great educational institutions, tfgeogmphteal knowledge 
is to become a more effective political weapon In the hands 
of our statesmen and administrators. Surety, if *' the 
study of get^iaphy'^ covers so wide a field for invtsiiga- 
tion :is « as claimed for It at the meeting of the British 
Association, .space may be found for the art of discovering 
new facts concerning it. 
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AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDIA 

Or the many social problems relating to Indian matters 
whidi have given rise to endless discussion, and to acn- 
monious controversy, perhajis few have been more con. 
spicuous or more hotly <lebated than tlie question of 
emancipating^ the peasant fronv the thraldom of die usurer, 
and leaving him to enjoy the fruit of his labour and tlte 
product of his toil The subject also merits attention as 
aflfording a striking iliusiratioa of the fallacies of the 
school of philanthropic enthusiasts; men who 
are apt to take logic, and not csjxuience, as the guide of 
their would'be benevolent e^cJ>eriments, who prder theo¬ 
retical soundness to practical utility, making no aJIowanoe 
for possihle friction when their schemi^ come to be put 
into practice, nor for the thousand and one minutia; of 
daily life which go to make up existence; 

Judged by the standard of pure philanthropy, the pro¬ 
posal to start, in the East, " agncultural banks “ charged 
with tlie duty of making advances to the landholding and 
farming classes; ^the "rjtots” in fact—on such mode^te 
terms as will enable them both to repay the loan with com- 
paraiive ease, and to provide without difficulty for the 
wants and requirements of the families dependent on them 
for support, is scireely open to hostile criticism. The evils 
and the dangers of usury ane so apparent, the misery in¬ 
dicted by unprincipled professional money-lenders on the 
tiller of the soil so unquestionable and notorious, that, as 
a matter of principle an agrieultuRU bank would. Indeed 
could, have no opponenis. In theory the scheme is per- 
feet: it conjures up ddightfu! pictures of a contented 
peasantry rtaping where they have sown, in the place of 
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a degraded mass of humanky^ trodden under foot by an 
extortion^ body of money-grabbenij dead to tbc dictates 
of conscience, wbo oppress tlte lowly, and plunder the 
fatherless and the widow. Possessing: no bowels of com-' 
passion, they crush tlieir victims beneath the hoof of 
tyrannous rapacity. To sweep awray this rabble of extor¬ 
tioner^ to dear the land of such fiends in human shape, 
whenever and wherttver they may be found, cannot, it 
ivoutd seem at the first glance, but be advantageous to the 
community at large, and a blessing to humanity in geniirat. 

Before proceeding to point out circumstances which may 
materially darken the colouring of the above imaginary 
jiicture. or considering in detail the nature and the nwdns 
oJ’et'artM of an agricultural bank, it may lie profitable to 
sketch in outline the village agricultural system as it exists, 
anti has for ages existeJ, not only in the Deccan, but, with 
slight modifications, generally throughout the length and 
breadth of India, 

I'lie ryot, then, holds the land subject to tlte anmial 
jjaytnent to the Government of a small sum calculated 
according to the productive capabilities of thu soil, the 
prices cf cereals prevalent in the neighbourhootl, the means 
of oommunicarion with market towns, the variableness of 
climate. ihe liability to drought or inundaiioti, the facUitleii 
for irrigadon. &c. He ahtj owns the cattle, other labour 
being supplied by himself and the members of his family. 
It is, however, rare for him lo be a capialist, even if that 
word be taken in its humblest sense of having cntHigh 
money in hand wherewith to pay one's waj^ To procure 
setsd, to support his family until thu harv'est shall have been 
gathered in, to provide for extra outlay in order lo replace 
cattle, or to pay the heavy marriage expenses which custom. 

_tyrant custom—exacts from the poorest peasant, he must 

have recourse to a native capitalist known as the Saukar, 
who ''finances" hm through the year, making die 
necesa^tiy advances, and recouping himself by tlie lion's 
share of the harvest as soon as it is fairly rursoZ/ri 
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A t of a bumper crop the Saulcar got a taj^c con¬ 
tribution: d the yield \rasonly middling, he received less; 
while if die tain held off, and the grain withered, the rvot 
*ked for time* By this j>,^ raia division of crops the 
Saulcar may be said to Jkivc become a kind of sleeping 
partner in the concern. In ancient times, when this primi¬ 
tive sort Qi 7 iil/aygr partnersJtip was general throughout the 
land, it may wdl be supposed that, In the emphatic words 
of Sir John Strachey, which are applicable to the present 
day. “money-lenders were obviously as necessarj- to the 
Indian ^Icultnrist as the seed which he sows^ Or as the 
rain which falls from heaven to water his fields," 

The position of this important item of village sodetv 
was that which he had occupied from time immemarial, and 
which he still occupies in the Native States witli .slight 
mtitMcations, causeil by the feeling of native rulers that they 
are in a manner bound to copy, hoivever reluctantly, e\ erv 
I'iuiprovemeni" which the “Sahib log ' has introduced 
into Indian administration. 


But in olden times, and even now, in most Native 
States, the SauW would not think of crippling his debtor 
by seizing from the latter his plough and cattle, far less did 
he expect to sell up the ryot’s ancestral holding. Not 
only was (and is) the feeling of the iMiople (in this respect 
in consonance with the merciful legislation of the Jews) 
opposed to any extreme rigour which would strip the ryot 
^f hJs means of livelihood, bur in Native States, as in the 
early dap of British rule, the creditor had but little legal 
power to enforce hb demands. 


Unfortunntdy. all this has been changed by interference 
with the immemorial customs of the country: legislation 
has Utterly disorganized the old ST.'siem- Macaulay's 
celebrated description of the mused bv the intro- 
duciion of English Uw Cmirts into the Presidency Towms 
b. fatt^ 0 is mtUam^s. a delineation, not a whit exaggerated, 
of the result of the iniroduction among simple, though 
naturally litigious, races, of nil the crude refinements (If the 
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phrase be iiermissible) of English procedure. 1 n a moment, 
and as by some maUgtiant spell, the relations of compivnitiTe 
good f^ing which had for cetitnties existed between 
creditor and debtor were replaced by hatred, malice, and all 
unchantabltiness. The once placable Saukaj became no 
longer a partner, but an absolute master, armed with the 
power of seizing and selling everything ihu rj’ot possessed 
—his hou^ land, plough, oxen, betiding, cooking utensils, 
even the clothing of himself and family \ wliile, should these 
not suffice to pay his debts and tlie heavy accumulated 
interest thereon, he himself was liable to be thrown into a 
debtor's prison. The cultivator became, in short, tlie bond¬ 
slave of his former partner. 

No wonder that in some places, notably in die Deccan, 
the discontent of the people took the form of organised 
rebellion to a law which must have appeared to them 
demonstrably iniquitous. 

The suppression of disorder, the first duej’ of a Govern¬ 
ment ^Moim: Rule politics had not as yet been invented), 
was soon followed by a welbrneant attempt on the part of 
the Romhay authorities, to perform the second, that of 
redressing grievances. This took the slutpe of a measure 
called the Deccan AgriculLirists' Relief Act, by which the 
creditor was not allowed to pursue his debtor lo the ven- 
brink of ruin. He wiis no longer to be able to sell the 
r^-qt*s bnd in execution of a decree and was, like job‘s 
j^iersocutor. told, " Dpon himself put not forth thine hand." 
The unhappy and ignorant ryot was at least to be free from 
personal duress. This was a step in the right direction ; 
but there is still ample opportmtky for improving the status 
of the culuvator of the soil, and It was in these dreum- 
siaiices that tlie agricultural bank was proposed, as a 
promising means of solving a problem, tJ\e eflectual solution 
of which, by universal admission, is as pressing as it is 
indubitaldy importanL An examination of this question 
from m'tty point of view may be not less interesting tlian 
profitable- 
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The bcneficIaJ chanicier cf the object aimed at by the 
b^k being admitted, its advocates are> in the attempt to 
e/Tcct to u. confronted, at the very outset, with a grave 
difficulty; a large proporiion of the ryots of tndia are 
already, more or less, indebted to the Saukar. And as it 
IS obviously not the desire, or indeed the interest, of the 
bank to let the ryot increase his liabilities, it is evident 
that any scheme for putting matters right must indude 
some provision for liquidating die Saukar’s claim : just as 
a second mortgage not infretiuently finds k to lus advan* 
to fKiy off the first Now, liow is this to be done ? 
^metimes the Saukar, who may be depended on to know 
e exact pecuniary position of every lyot in his village 
may be willing, knowing bis debtor to be a mined man, to 
^cept a composition of a few annas in the rupee. But at 
ima, perlaps too frequently, ho will demand hU pound of 
flesh. And what then > Sir Wlllinm Wedderbura. late of 
the Bomliay Civil Service, who has taken a prominent i>art 
in advocating^ the establishment of agricultural batiks in the 
Boml^y Ptmidency, borrows from the original sketch of Mr. 
Hope's, Relief Bill the suggestion that a Comnitssion shall 
^ ap^imed, "m order to ascertain and compromise the old 
debts 01 the cultivator. The necessitj' of attaining this ob^ 
Ject has never been questioned i as has been well remarked, 
-jand the observation h applicable to all schemes for the 
relief of debtors, agricultural or other—•* the jSrsi step has 
always been 10 provide for the reduction of the claims , , , 
to ni^onable amounts." In the case under discussion it is the 
posibihty of efiTecting a compromise which is the doubiful- 
point If the Commission be not empowered by some 
special enactment it will be a laughing-stock to all concerned * 
if it be so emiiotiered, it must W authority to do some¬ 
thing more than merely to place its opinion on recorxL Tlien, 
what is this something to be ? Should the Saukar not 
abate a jot of his claim is pressure * to be brought to bear 
on him ? If so. and the attempt fail. Is it to be followed by 
compulsion ? In other words, is this nctim of zabardasri 
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to be forced, under the guise of humanity, to accept an anna 
in full satisfaction of a rupee ? U die usurer to be com- 
l»dled bv law to abandon claims to tvhich by the present^ 
law he is entitled? is the Law to abrogate the law ? Farills 
f/ffft-ttfwc the transition from pressure to 

compulsion, front force to spoliation., the last not the less 
cruel and oppressive, because the oppressor acts under 
the guise of philanthropy, and turns fils eyes upward, vainly 
endeavouring to make actions of the earth, earthy, appear 
as though of the heaven, heavenly. 

Ani if compulsion be revolting—as it wdl be—to every 
honourable advocate of the establishment of the Ivmk, and If, 
as will happen in many cases, the proceedings of a Gommis- 
sion, deprived of this weapon, be rcsultless, or should the 
members of a fairly eonstitiiied Commission, even armed 
with compulsory powers, difTiir as lo the propriety of their 
employment, who is to pay'the costs of the abortive investi¬ 
gation ? Is the bank to do so ? This would make no 
small hole in its expected profits, if not In its capital. Or is 
the expense to be drawn from that inc.'ihaustible milch-cow, 
die Government? The shareholders would assuredly demur 
to the one, and live taxpayers to the other, alternative. 

Another objection to the proposed bank Is that, like a 
Brummt^m bayonet, it falls those who arc most in need of 
iL for we MU told by its advocates that they do not con¬ 
template, nor indeed, say they, is it possible, to roach the 
tyots who are beyond all hope of redemption. ** A certain 
amount of solvency" on their part is, it seems, to be an 
indispensable condition of success as regards the bank. So 
that the scheme fails in direct proportion to the need for it. 
The well-to-do cuUhrator, who has fields, crops, and impte- 
munts, to be mortgaged, netal not, even at present: be Iti 
trouble to get an ad>"jnce. Ho can fight his own battles. 
It is the outcasts in the vrorid of agriculture who really 
need the helping hand. And what more crushing rejoinder 
to all arguments in favour of the scheme under consideration 
can be adduced than the fact that the assistance to be ex- 
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tended to ttie peasantry of India must bear an inverse ratio 
to ihetr necessities? The poorest obtain nought, the cont' 
paratively afduent are to have monej" poured into their laps 
without .stint or measure. Truly, "to him tliat hath shall 
be given abundantly.'* should be the motto of this agricul¬ 
tural bank. If an analogous case be Heeded, It may be 
round in die pawnshop in this country, or the Mont de Pieui 
abroad. The classes here ivliich need legislative protection 
are not the weU-todo arikan or the thrifty clerk, but the 
lower strata of {society, the members of which earn a pre¬ 
carious existence, and have not the means of procuring the 
materials wherewith to labour when (ate throws them a 
chance hour or two’s work: then a visit to the piwnbrokcr, 
if a snare, may become a necessity; but would a bank solve 
the problem ? As Lord Bcaconsficld would have put it, 
*' this is a colossal query." 

Bui, for the sake of argument, let all these initiaj difK- 
cullies be deared aw-ay, let the fnllust condcssiotis be made 
as to the indebtedness of the ryot, and let it be granicd 
that there is a Icgittmatc need for a Icgiiimaie advance 
on legitimate terms. Wliat is to be ihe msdus 
And. ilrsi. as to the borrower. It may be presumed that 
a bank could have agencies only in certain large and 
lx)pulou.s centres of industry; for, w-ere it otherwlw;, it is 
obvious that the expenses of conducting operations over 
large areas with numerous and costly agencios, would 
be so considerable as to make it utterly impossible for the 
Banking ilssociation to lend on terms more favourable 
than those which arc now procurable at the h^n d^ of the 
much-abused Saukar: it woukl be the old, old story, that 
** Priest is Presbyter writ large.” Would it not too be perti¬ 
nent to inquire, where would be the advantage of sweeping 
away one class of persons, whose action and \vhose mode of 
doing business are understood by the people, in order to 
replace them by a similar set, under a dinferent name, and, 
doubtless, with a far more rigid system of procedure ? It 
must, then, be conceded, even by the defender of the 
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achemcj that agenda are to l>e coiaparaovdy few anil far 
between. Hence it foliows that a ryot who Teqiiires an 
advance may have to betahe hmiself sotne considerable dis* 
tance to get the fiinda he needs. Will he do this ? CaA 
he do it? Nor most it, in this oonnection, be overiooked 
that, not only does die Journey involve expenditnre, but 
that it would almost certainly necessitate a stay, for at least 
one or two nights, in n large town; and it is open to ques- 
tfon how far li may be desirable to expose to the tempta¬ 
tions and perils of a city the inexperienced from the village 
lollersi, unacquainted with the busy haunts of men, and 
Ignorant as to the snares of " high civiliaatioiL" The pitfall of 
the Saukar would be ill-replaced by the enticements of dissi¬ 
pation, the seductions of gaiety, and the dangers of vice. 
What a consummation! And all this under the guise of 
humanity and philanthropy- En /nissani it is instructive to 
remark that this very difftcuUy has been experienced in 
Egj'pt, where cultivation is to a great extent confined to the 
Nile valley. Instead of being, as in India, spread nl) over the 
land. There the peasant has, before procuring a loan from 
the Credit Fonder, to journey to Cairo, where the tempta¬ 
tions are great to spend at least a portion of the money 
advanced for the improvement of his fields ; tvbile, its for as 
trouble is concerned, he is better oft with' the local money¬ 
lender, whose method of procedure. If more rough and 
ready, is alt the more in consonance with thu: feltah*s primi¬ 
tive notions. This, among other reasons, has been the 
cause why the Credit Fonckr of Eg)'pt has practically dis¬ 
continued advances to the Hrudler doss of ugriciilturistSi 
which at one time (iSSo-s) represented nearly half its 
busiiuiss transactions, numerically speaking. 

But the catalogue of difficulties is by no means ex¬ 
hausted. A peasant, cspoctaily when living in an out-of-the- 
way district, oftentimes finds it difficult to get a market for 
his crop: and, in such cases, he repairs, as a matter of 
course, to the Saukor, who bays it of him, or allows it in 
account current, thus affording to the cultivator the means 
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Tvhich he would not otherwise possess of obtaining :i price. 
Ihit, it may be argued, If one man can realise the prt^uce 
of a field, so can another. On the contrary, nan cuivis 
t&nUn^i. It is by no means to be overlooked tint the 
expense of going jxissibly to a consideaahle distance tn 
order to meet with a customer would fall more heavily, 
both absolntely ;md reJaiively to the value of the article to 
be sold, on the small producer than on the Saukar. who, 
like our own cdrn-fiictors in country districts, deals, in orve 
transaction, with the produce not of a solitary ferm, but of 
many estates, and whom it therefore suits, trading, as he 
does, comparatively mgr^?s^ to spend more money in order to 
obtain a purchaser ii> more populous, if 'more distant, focal!'* 
ties, or in prov-incial market centres. True it Is that the 
Saukar gives or allows a low price far what he takes, and 
chat, cPQsequently, the ryot is mulcted of a portion of 
his profits; bill, on the other hand, the market is at die 
door, and the sale is immediate and easy, \'ow, it may 
be asked, how would the agnailturaJ bank better matters ? 
Is it mtunded that here also it should step into the Saukar's 
shoes? This is presumably not contemplated. They 
would not cum]>er isich of their agencies with the duty of 
buying and selling small quantities of produce, of being 
corn-factors as well as loan’agents. Then, what would be 
the ryots position if the Saukar be improved olT the face 
of the earth, and his self-appointed successor refuses to do 
Imsin^ in the direction referred to ? It is surely manifest 
that a eliance of the ryot's jdacing his produce at a sacrifice 
merges into a certainty that at times he may not be able to 
sell rt ,'it alL Surely this is philanthropy w'ith a vengeance, 
injury utttier ilie guise of benefit, ruin draped in the gar* 
meats of prosperity! 

Further, as has already been indkatedt ryots in India 
arc wont, from time to time, to repair to the money-lender 
when a marriage festivity, or a '‘tamasha " of unusual mag¬ 
nitude and importance, taxes beyond his powers the slender 
resources of the bread-winner of the (amily. The fact may 
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be thought regrettable^ but a facc^ not to be gainsaid, it Is. 
nor b it likely to be altered. Enthusiasts may preach, 
and humanitarians, who treat their l^ow*creatures as che^- 
men on a board, ma}' talk; but as boys wilt be boys," s6 
men will be men as tong as the world lasts. “ Theres a 
deal of human natur in man." and certain fonns of gaict)' 
and indulgence will find votaries till moons shall wax and 
wane no ]nor& Here, again, how will the agricultural 
bank act ? Wilt the association be prepared to step in and 
be a consenting party to " senseless extrava^fance," or will 
they button up their breeches pockets, and content ihem- 
selvcs with preaching economy and prudence to a iieopte 
vrho do not *’ love to liavc it so " ? 

Turning to the lender, what—and tins h a most im¬ 
portant coasideration in estimating the probable success of 
the bank In placing" its loans—will be the altitude of the 
S^uikar white steps are being taken to improve him off the 
face of the earth ? Is it reasonable, is it consistent with 
what one knows of human nature, to expect that he will 
sit with hands folded, unmoved, immovably while his 
enemies are devising every' means in their power to render 
it dihkult—nay. iiofpossible—for him to earn his livelihixid ? 
Is it not more rational to suppose—nay, to rest assured— 
that this mueb-abu^d, but very “wide-awake," iimctionary 
win throw the whole werght of his influtince, which is 
at'owcdly enormous, into the scale of opposition to any 
measure calculated to take the bread out of his mouth by 
inierfiirii^ between himsdf and the ryots ^ Should he do 
tills, what ill-feeling, what discord will be aroused through¬ 
out the country! Surety Beckebub tiunself—of counse as 
a humanitarian—could devise no better plan for siting 
man against mao, for fostenog trouble, and fomenting 
ill-feeling. 

Supposing, too, whicli Is not wholly Impossible, that 
tile vitality of the Saukar should be such as to enable him 
to sur\ tve even the csiablishmunt of an agricultural bank, 
and that lie should still remain a factor to be dealt with. 
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In such a case it Is obvious enou^ that the bank and the 
usurer would be auiagonistk * demetns, always at cross 
purposes, ever dlspuiingt discuasing, quarrdluig, Hdgaiing; 
* but never acting in harmony for the benefit of liie ryot* 
And the ryot htmsdf.^ Would not he, possibly with a 
vague Idea of his own advantage possibly frotn the innate 
love of intrigue so chaiuctensdc of the j\slatlc mind, plot 
and scheme to extract the utmost benefit to himself from 
the quarrels of his betters? Plot would be followed hy 
counterplot t the bank, to foil the Saukar, would in the 
end have to resort to tricka and subterfuges like his own, 
repugiuiDt to honest minds, and utterly opposed to the 
sickly sentimentaHsm w*hlch, aiming to benefit, would ruin, 
the peasaotry; and, as the final outcome, the poor ryot 
would stand a fair chance of being crushed between the 
spasmodic efforts of the bunk to avoid disaster, ami the 
attempts of the Saukar to gain a liveliltood. 

Can there, In these circumstaiiccs, be' much hope 
tliat tlie proposed philanthropicol experiment will be really 
advantageous to the ryots ? And, inasmuch as its pro¬ 
moters reckon, in the first instance at least, on the pecuniary 
aid of Government in “showing them the way/’ clearing a 
district for them by a "voluntary liquidation'* of ryots' 
debts by means of advatices to the latter at 61 per cent,, 
which are to be made over to the bank at 4 per cent., it is 
dear tlut Uic phllanthropical part of the experiment will 
be thrown on, anti confined to. dse Government, and the 
tangible or commercial part, tlmt Is, any possible profits, 
will remain with tlic bank. 

Qua/is td iu££plQl The bank is a mere nursling 
from the first, \Vc shall see that It must live on Govern¬ 
mental pap to the last. 

Thus far the subject has been considered from thv 
points of view; i. Is there a reasonable siatidt for an 

* Ttiii b tuidciraoDd io be the In wheR ihe Fonder 

hju uiiule eitcttifA ig cocidtble the uiurcr^ muJ b eqwwd to all iht 
AuHtiiy y tie vaifd mitmtu 
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agricultural bonk in India t 2. \\'hat would be tbe probable 
etTect of its establishment ^ There is a third coosideradon, 
which may, to its promoters, seem not less important than 
tbdr bonevolcDt objects, and which is not wthoiit interest 
to those who would gtadl)' see any pbn adopted which will 
resdly benefit the peasantry of that splendid Dependency 
of the Crown. It is this; Supposing all prdiminary 
difiicultics overcome, the opposition of the Saukor appeased, 
and the bank established, how arc advances to be recovered ? 
Are you going, here also, lo stand in the position of the 
Saukar, and to recover, in case of non-payment. In the 
usual way ? Sir W*. WedderbuTD, in a paper read by him 
before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, seems to 
think that " coercive measures will mrdy be required, , , , 
that tlie r^'ot will rcalbe the great advantage" of a far 
lower rate of interest than he has been accustomed to pay, 
and that “the fear of having his name removed from the 
books of the bank will probably be sufficient stimulus in 
those cases in which he is incUned to be careless or iiuo 
punctual,'^ but Sir William candidly admitted that coercion 
of a special character musi be in the background. What 
is that coercion to be ? But first, may it not be wdJ once 
again to tum to the experience of the IEgyi>uan Credit 
Fonder, the transactions of which institution are not, 
however, exclusively or even primarily connected with 
agriculture, and which has latterly discontinued, as far as 
possilile. all agricultural advances except on a large scaji*. 
For smaller loans It has. as is well known, been propose 
to establish a separate, but analogous, instltudon—in 
fact, an agricultural bank , and we are told that, 
judging from the experience of the Cr^i Fonder, ttridin 
priziiU^Sf especially in the direction of despatch and 
economy in the legal processes for recovering its debts, are 
ime&sary for the of an institution of this nature, 

though such privileges may be conditional on the exercise 
of a cottsiderahle amouni of Government super^'^tsion over 
die working of die institution. Now what is it that. 
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according to Sir W. Wcdderbum, the Government hnve 
offered to concede in Endin ; premising thiit on insdtxtLton 
which receives especial coercive privilc^ges from Govem- 
* ment ceases to be sirictiy a privaie; and becomes. 10 all 
intents and purposes, a Go\'ernmcnc institution ? 

The Government of India«ihen. limiting the experiment 
to some small district in tlie first instance, and making 
certain concessions as to stamp duty on bonds, and as to 
initintory court fees, proposes, after clearing the field for 
the bank as already shown, to give it—we quote from a 
letter of the Government of India, reprinted by Sir W, 
^^■edderbum—'* the privilege of recovering its debui from 
the land thr&ugh tkc rvvertM as amatrs ej land 

Now, to this part of the plan there are most serious 
objections t not only is the bank, by being exempted froni 
certain court fees, to have afforded to It extra inducements 
to lltigatjon, but it is actually to commanrl the services of 
the collector as an authoritative dun! 

Now, if there be any one thing at which we have aimed 
more than anntber during our sojourn in India, it has been 
to make the people have confidence in us, and in those of 
our officers especialiy who come most into contact with 
them personalty. They may not adore the Tehsildar, or 
passionately love the collector. But they know tha^ 
revenue has to be paid, and that some one or other must 
cDllect it, and all our best revenue officers have recognised 
it to be as much their duty to make themselves popular In 
their districts as to replenish the Government treasury 
therein. Is it possible to Imagine a greater blow struck at 
any influence a revenue officer may possess than that 
which would be dealt by superadding to his other duties 
tliat of a bill-collector? ’"fl faut reconnaitre." we were 
reading the other tby, "qiie Tagriculture n’a pas encore 
appris le respect commerdul des ikhdances." " The buoollc 
mind does not 'twig' punctuality in hni*iransactioDa.“ 


* 'llic iuc nof tit d]c odgiimL 
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*' 1 aimejiiGiial custum suid tnwlition," we read elsewh^ret 
" iitijKil the ryot to defray his land revenue assessmeckt at 
certain seasons of the year, but to pay off an advance of 
money with punctuality and at a certain lixed time b quite* 
opposed to his habit and inchniidon.” 

Moreover, the demand, by a Govemment oftlcer, of 
amounts avowedly borrowed from a private *' association 
would, to the ordinary ryot, appear suspiciously like double- 
dealing, iiitbcr he would tltlnk that tlie collector, or some 
friend of his, had a personal interesr in the aflair, or that 
the " Baira Sahib" was interfering without rhyme or reason, 
and '* regardless of all established castom/' in favour of tlie 
concern, because it bore an English tide, and doiditless 
Fartngbls were interested to it, or, last and worst of all, he 
would consider it a deep-laid scheme, on Ilje part of ilie 
Government, to enhaftce its revenue at bis expense, by 
breaking a salemti compact, always hitherto considered 
inviolable, of “fixity of tenure" on payment of rcuL 
Nothing would make him distinguish the claim from some 
ncur fbcni of taxation, ** Tdl me;" would be his language 
to the local representative of the powers that be, *’ didst 
thou not agree with me for so much ?" The answer, "Vea, 
for so much,*’ would be as inevicahlc as it would be true; 
and nothing v.'ouId persuade the ry^ot that he had not been 
cutened, 

‘*‘nie ordiimry tyfx,” reswiksDne ■who is wrH ahte to ifj*ak outhissiib- 
JcLl, ^ is txceedb^y ^niuant, vid rannot doungfuth. tiet«een his 
» Car as ti> knuw buir much he }»ys u land revenuje, and turn much as 
local oei> j it u almoet certain that the bankas dues, when collected b)' 
(loremnaenl, will become mked tap in his mind sntb tmperiaJ and local 
taaation, and after the lapse of a few seasons the whoLo will be pot down to 
taxadorv and the tand rcrenae palicjr oTtbe Govemniciit trill tniTer In popu¬ 
larity. , , , Situc the ib]« of the eoiiys^eineBts it has been the great lioau 
of ^mhiiy revenue odken ^ that each CBldrator has his one fixed tlm'em- 
ment deaxand cj^laincd to him tmee for aU, beyond which nothing will be 
detnanded fiom him by GoreimDeot, and iKChing will be itnlksed. If this 


' ‘llic iieriia- is speaking of the Bombay Presidency, Kbere the prapoacd 
cs|]criinent is to be ir’ied, though bu lenuubs. have a much videt appti' 
catiotL 
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pHndplc of fbcTt/ uf pavnuoiL h luibTe lo be elLcrei! bp tbe incltoion le tbe 
<kn-emnieiit dcttiands of fluctaalinj;; somi on oecdun 1 of afcrkultmat bantes. 
one great goaranlee fur llie sueoess nod pa}]ubiriLv uf the seuiisnenu luH 
be lemnietL* 

We should tliiJik So* indeed I You pledge to an ignorant 
ryot the word of the Enipress-Qtceen that, beyond a certain 
sum, filing will be demanded from him, and then, by 
some txpost/aria legislation, of which he knows and under¬ 
stands nothing, ask for much more! 

Agriailtural banks may be^ nay ^re, a well-msint idea* 
But is It to be seriottSly aigued that Govtammcne Mioutd, for 
a mere expenment, take a step w^hich, besides being the 
very b^os of " paternal ** government, might well be so 
inte^reted among the i^orant multitude as to shake otu* 
repucation for good faith from one end of India to the other, 
and bring about a disaster in comi^arison with wbich the 
present m'ils arc but a drop In the occ;^ of danger ? 

A. N* WOIX.ISTON, 



THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES IN THE 
HISTORY QK ART. 


Whal wonder wc th&t mcii ahould die? ITifi siatdie tonilw do WMTe ; 
llte co&stime to nou^fit, with tides they bid beare." 

RtciiAaD Kkolles^ 7J^f liiiiiftit <ff fht. Jtfrfw.” 

Ai.tHOL-oji the Hittites are known to ns as a political powor 
only through the contemporary chronicles of the campaigns 
undemiken against them by the kings of EgJT* Assyria, 
they occupy an independent position of exceptional impor¬ 
tance in connection with the development of the archaic civi¬ 
lization of Asia and Europe ; for Uiey were not merely the 
originators of the ideograms from which the syllabaries of 
Cyprus, and Cilicia, and Mysia,and the non-Hdtenic letters of 
the alphabets of Cappadocia, Lyda, and Caria, were derived, 
blit, if we may rtdy on the evidence of the Syrian, Rpuman, 
and Anatolian sculptures ascribed to them, they were also the 
actual jiropagandists, in the course of thdr conquests and 
commerce, of the mythology, worship, manners and cus¬ 
toms, and characteristic iilustratlve arts, which, as mfluenced 
in their inception by the ubiquitous presence of Egypt, 
they received directly from Mesopotamia, and in turn trans¬ 
mitted, with gradual and continuous local qualification, 
eastward into Media and Central Asia, and westward 
through Lydia and Ionia to the Islands and mainland of 
Greece; where they were introduced concurrently witli the 
elements of Pharaonic culture directly Imported from the 
delta of the Nile by the Phocnldans. 

Tile Hittites were, in short, the immediate inheritors, 
long anterior to the subjugation of Babylonia by Assyria, of 
the cirlUzarion of the Chaldsean kingdom of “Father 

* Quuted IB “ Freot FlutfMb to fellah," by C, F. MCi8ERtl:i' BelI- 
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Orchamus/* anti Sargon [I.J, oji J Hanimarubf r and the frrst 
to dtsseminatc it abroad from “ the river of Egypt" to die 
Black Sea, and froni the Caspian Sea to the river HalySr 
flud onward to the Mediterranean Sea, over all Syria and 
Asia Minor; it being assumed that tlie hlJttites [Khtifuti] 
of die Old Testament are one and die same people with 
die X/iefa of the Egyptian monuments, ami the Kh^it of 
the Assyrian inscriptions. 

The Kheia of the wall paEnting:s of the Ramesseum at 
Kamak, and on dm great temple of Abu-Simbd,are certainly 
none other than the proto-Armenian defenders ^'a^ figured 
on the bronze gates, now In the British Museum, from 
the iiaJace of Shalmanestn* 11., at Bakwai, who are the 
Khatti of the cuneiform inscriptions ■ and both are indistin¬ 
guishable in their features, costumes, and military equipment 
from the people autt^lyphically portrayed on die sculptures 
attributed by Professor Sayce and Dr, W, Wright to die 
Hitdtes; and as the definition of “the land nf the Hittites" 
In Joshua t. 4 exactly limits the country of the AvirAr a-s 
known to the Eg\»pdans, and the country of the as 

knovm to the Assyrians, it is unreasonable any longer to 
question the absolute identity of the A';7f/<i, E/ia/li, and 
AVtitJtm or Hittites. 

The prolonged resistance they opposed to the ever- 
victorious armies of Egypt and Assyria proves the ampli* 
tude and solidity of the natural resoun:es of their still 
sliadowy empire, wbae their scidpiuresi, situated in so many 
far-separated rtgxons, show how wide was its extcriL 

The)* would appear to have been an essentially Tunmian 
people, who perhaps gradually became partially Semitidzed, 
and even in some degree AryanizecL They were originally 
a Northern |>t:op]e; as their shoes, widi the toes curned 
up, indicate; but it was on the south side of the Cau¬ 
casus mountains, before Media and Armenia were occu- 
pjed by their later Aryan lEihabitaaLs, that they developed 
dieir distinctive nationality, and from Capixulocta enlarged 
their empire southward, across Mount Taurus, to Egypt, 
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and westward to the shores of the Propondc aiicl jHgean 
seas* Thev are the people whotn the Greelts callefl 
“■ Iwettco-Syrians" to distinguish them from the darker 
Semitic populations south of Mount Taurus; aiiil again they * 
attj identified by Mr, Gladstone with the Ceteans of the 
eleventh hook of the Odyssey— 

■' And roimd him [litiTyprl*»l kkii hi* 1»W Cciean train,"— 

who although classed with the Lelegus and. Caucones as 
forgotten, if not fabulous^ races of the Homeric world, were 
in all probability a tribe of Hittites that had given their 
tiame to the river Ceteus tti hlysia. \Vc 

hitve probably a ttace of them also Ln the name of the 
town of Citium in Thrace, for in the First Book of Macca¬ 
bees Macedonia is dMignated as the land of Chettium 
[i, Ti. and the Macedonbns as Citiums [viii, 5], Citium 
in Cyprus was undoubtedly a city of the Phrenicians, 
who from it cxjjaiided the denomination of Chittim to 
the whole island of Cyprus, and 10 nil the islands col¬ 
lectively of the .-Egean Sisa* Hence it b applied in the 
Old Testament Tlertesis at, 4 and i Chronicles i. 7] to the 
third son of Javan, as the eponym of the Aryan tribes 
[Dortans,*(E£iliattS, and fonians] which succeeded the PhtEni* 
dans in the colonbaiion and commerce of the Grecian 
Aixhipclago. But the PhoEnicians, w*ho formed a geogra¬ 
phical link between the Ary-an [Japhetic: Greeks, the 
descendants of Kittim, live third son of Javan, and the 
Sexniucbcd Turanian AWttM or Hittttes, the descendants 
of Hcth, the second son of Canann, tf they were not etboo- 
logicaliy comiectcd, through their Canaanitish predecessors 
in Phrentcia, the Sidonians, with the Hittites, must at least 
have appropriated the appellation of Chittim from the 
latter; and wherever it occurs, and under whatever dis¬ 
guises, wc are justified In assuming, in the .ThsenDe of 
sufficient arguments to the contrary, that it refers ulti¬ 
mately to the formidable liittitcs, who bctwetai the twenty- 
fourth and eighth centuries rtc. esfeblisbed their military 
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dominanon overall Asia Minor, from Syria to Lydia and 
loma. 

It was in the seventeenth oentnry ii«c that Thpthmes I, 
djcgan ** the war of revengeagainst tlie Kh^taj and it was 
carried on by successive I’haraohs for nearly five hun¬ 
dred years. Thothmes MI. defeated them before Megiddo 
fArm^eddon of New Testaincnt]. and at Kadesh on 
the Oronies, and Carchemlsh ou the Euphtattis t and 
twice stonned the last-named city and reduced it to ashes. 
The sanguinary struggle was continued by the immedi¬ 
ately following Phaiaohs, but with sucii indedsrve results 
that, about one hundred and fifty years after the death 
0/ Thothmes UI-, a treaty was concluded lieitveen his 
successor, Rantses I, and the king of the Kkcia, which 
for a lime secured peace between Syria and Egypt* 
When, however, Seti 1 . came to the throne of Theh^. 
(tvta B.C, 13^^ finding that the Kktia and their alli^ 
had recommenced their Incursions into the territories 
of Egypt, he at once attacked them, defeating them at- 
'• Kanaati,'' near the Dead Sea, ami again at “ Jamnia” _m 
Phcuiiiclu, where he overthrow with great slaughter " liic 
king of the land of PlKenicia*"’ and then marched against 
Kadesh, esprcssly as " the avenger of broken treaties," and 
captured the city by surprise Ills son. Ranges IT,, wha- 
adorned the temples at Karnak. Abu^Slmbel, Abydos, 
and Luxor, with the pictorial reebrds of his father's and 
his own achlcvcimiiits, prosoented bis cnfn{xiigtts against 
the Khciti with such success that at last ” the great king 
of the A 4 cAr" w^as compell'cd to submit him self, when .i 
peace was settled between Uiem which lasted sixty years f 
a circumsfcuicc probably due to the happy marriagt of the 
victor with the beautiful daughter of ilic van¬ 
quished Khiia king. More than one hundred years lutw* 
the KhiUt are fouml among the confederated Invadent frmn 
Anterior Asia and Northern .Africa, who ivcre deliiaicd by 
Kamses ill. in thegrc-it naval engagement at MigdoT, the 
WTatch-ciiy,” at the T'chistac mouth of liic Nile: and 
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after this tlieir drtiailed name disappear from thu l^iswry 

«{ Egypt' 

Iti the inscribed tablets from the library of Assur- 
bcmipal [Sardanapalus], copied by that king from tlie« 
original tablets of the library founded by Sargoii j_I ,3 at 
’ AiiantMhc .ATArtZ/fan: nicntioned as continually assailing 
the kingdom of Chaldara Unring the reign of the latter 
sovBioign. He was able to drive them for a time 
beyond Mount AmaniB. but no sooner did the Elamites 
begin to ravage Chaldii'a iluuj tlic AAjjfft at. once re- 
estabUsheil themselves on the Orontes and Euphrates. 
Again, aiiliough the Egy'pttaus frequentiy fnrccil ihem^ to 
■withdraw into Ctppadoci;^ the cradle of their empire, 
on the decline of the Theban monarchy, nfter the dcatli 
of Kamses 111., they promptly reasserted their doinlnion 
over Syria, and-su^iintnl It with tiic gmiest vigour unUI 
their final overthrow by tlte .Assyrians in the eighth 
century tuc. They were indeed, with slibri periods of 
depfesaioo. the paramourii power in Syria and in Asia 
Minor, from about tite twcnlied^ to the twelfth century b-c. 

From the insenption of riglath-Pilcscn' 1. |^b,c, i i»o— 

( lOO^ ipund at Kilch Shergnt [.Asshurlv the oldest ortginal 
Assyrian text that has hitherto been discervered. wt: learn 
tlmt imtnialiatdy on his coming to the throne iic began to 
beat back the from the wfcUcm of bis 

kingdom; and tliat aftts a scries of expedidons agatn.^ 
them, he snoceeded at last in temporarily firHang hb 
EratUters from them. Asaur-narir-pal 
carried the arms of Assyria ns far as the '' Lebanon and 
“ the greiit sea of the I'hoinicianV' and exacted tribute 
from Carchemlsh and Gaza, "and other towns of Utc 
A’AnWf." and from Tyre, Eidon, Gcbal, and Arvod. His 
son Shalmaneser IL [jlc 860-825;^ according to ^e 
inscription on ** the Black Obdisk,*’ led several punitive 
campaigns against the KAaitt\ and captured Carcbemjsh. 
One hundred years later wc fhid them still in deadly con¬ 
flict with the Assyrians, But at last the empire of the 
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Khatii TTas brought to an end by Saigon [fl.], who in 
BX. 7*7 fcJl suddcnlj?- vtpoii Cardieniish with an over¬ 
whelming force, and plundered it, and levelled it to the 
ground ; and in subsequetiL campaigns^ brought the whole 
countT)' of the K/tailtt to the PhcEuictan coast, and, north 
of Mount Taurus, to tlic lialys, under his sway. IIen&.- 
forth tile I'littites were known jn Syria only as isolattJ. 
tribes; while in Asia Minor their very name app<;ars to 
luve at once diet] out of die memories of the nations that 
inherited their iosUtuiions, and arts and Imlusines, and 
their indeftniie fame. 

Their remains consist almost cxclu^ivdy of inscriptions 
30:1 sculptures distributed over the uliolc of nortii-western 
Anterior Asia. in Syria inscriptions have lieen found 
near Damascus, and at Hamah f Hamath], and ai Aleppo. 
Several inscriptions; now in the ilriiish MuMum, were found 
by the Lice Mr. George Smith at jexabisor jershtus (Car- 
oltcmisbj one of them being graven on the b-tek of the 
mutilated bas-reUef figure of a man, Tlic so-calW Mono¬ 
lith of a King," now in the British Museum, was discovered 
about fifty years ago by the Rf v, George I*ercy Badger, 
built into the wall of the Turkish Castle ai Birejik, on ihi; 
Kuphratus. In the niountnlits dividing the plain of" Hoi- 
Jow Syria** from the uplands of Asia Minor, are the sculp- 
tures representing a hunting scene, chisdiud wiiti great 
spirit, on the rotlrs of the /j'ViiVr>i/-pass.through the 

[Mouni .^manus], the tnscriptbn on the As^nian lion* 
on the Turkish Custle at Mar ash. at the southern foot of the 
BuIg/ieir~Dii^ [Mount Taurus] ; and tJie inscription, in a 
curious gorge near Churum, at die northern foot of the 
Bulgkar-Da^, 

VV c an: now among the elevated pasture-lands, and vtue- 
yards, and wheat-figlili of Asia Minor; and it ts here in the 
Turkish provinces representing the ancient Cappadocia, 
Lycaonia, Pontus, Galatia, Phrygia* and Lydia, that the 
* It it 11114,1 btliere, with the lissLiii itenety in tlie fmjMiriiil 3tujcuitt 
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H itlitc monuments of the greatest interest exist. J list within 
the limits of the Turkish province of Kotiijrch [Lycaonia] 
and north of the Ku/eh-Beghds, or ’'Ciliciic Pylar." at 
Ibrcct, near Eregli, the ancient Hcraclea, are the remark* 
able sculptures representing a matt, clad tn the usual 
Hitilte costume, worshipping the local god of com and 
wine. The long robe wrapped round the former is richly 
broidored and friniped, and diapered all ovist wiUt the simple 
but cfTcclive geometrical designs still to be seen in the 
domestic fabrics woven hy tlie hardy peasantry of Koniyeh, 
Koum, and Armenia, and throughout Central Asia. The robe 
IS worn very nuich in the Hindu fashion of Western India, 
and the whole figure of the man, with his weighty necklace. 
•Mip-tilted Hlitlte boots,*'and twisted hciid-gear, strongly 
resembles that of some wealthy merchant of Gimetat in die 
attitude of devotion Ijefore an exalted image of Vishnu. 
There is an mscripiionat l>etwccn Eregii and Nidgeh, 
and another at Kiiesseft-Hiss^r n'yana], close by B^r, and 
at IJiatUTth-iiuniaSf near to the Beishekr lake, in the souihern 
corruT of Koniyeh : and there are traces of Hittite arc on 
two small slabs found at Kaissadyeh j Carsnreia, more 
anciently Masjaca'J; in Central Koniyeh rCappadocia'], but 
known to have been originally brought from .Amasia. m 
Tloum. At Boghae^-Kem [PiedaJ in North-western Room 
[Galatian Cappadocia], the reputed site of the Hiitlit 
capital of Ada hlitior, are tlic dilapidated remains of a 
budding, arranged on the same ground plan as the palaces of 
Oialdicji and Assyria, but raisL-d on a terrace of Cyclopean 
masonry, instead of on a mouiut of bunu*drvy bricks : and 
near it are the ruins of a temple. scul’tJtured within with the 
figures of the Hittiie gods, atlrancing in procession, from 
the right hand and the left, until they meet face to face in 
the Mnire of die side of the open rock^ut court opposite 
the entrance. All the gods stand, after the manner of ilie 
goiisofthe Hindus, on their symbolical voMtlcs [rdAi/wj]; 
the rlgJit-liaiwl pmfiessioa bcln" headed by Rhea-Cybclc 
rKaca-Jshtar, MaJ, borne on a lion, and v. earing her 
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turrctcd dbdcni: and the Ic/t by the bclov'cd Attys ■ Bel, 
BaiiJ, Piipafi, Viimniuz, AdonisJ. Two smaller litres 
belliod itie great goddt^ opc represfinietl atainliiiig on 
fhe Hittite ‘‘double-beaded” '‘spreail-eiigle.'* At a 

little to die north or tlienj is another Hiwitc 

jialaee, with Sphinxes, of the stunding and afironted 
Assyrian type, carved on one of the gateways ; and outtddc 
this gateway Uierc are reliefs pour fraying a iiumber of 
persons worsh{p]jing before an altir, anti also a snake 
chamier playing on a giiitar.j[rrtj&i of KinUus] to iheserpinu 
coiled rimnd bis body, while another man stands^ beside him 
holding a long'^tailed monkey by the hand ; a group exceed 
ing ladiaii In its ctiniposition and pJiysiognomy. Sevei'a) 
other animals are als(> represented, the fanciful douote- 
haided eagle again lidng prominent amoitg them. It 
reapj>eari also ntnottg the golden ormiments found by 
Schliemann at Mycenm ; and then is lost sight of in Asia 
Minor fur nearly two thousand years, when it ivas revived 
in the iwcllth and thirteeniU centuries ,^u. on the coins 
of the Sdjuk Turks t and was introduced by the Counts of 
Flanders into Europe in the twelfth and ihirtecath 
centuries A.ti. Professor Sayce believes It Ui have been 

originally a form of the coiivcnttoiiaJ winged thunderbolt of 
Bel Merodach, Its plastic proto^’pe was tile “spread 
eagle " borne as a militarj- siandard and 3yrob«>l of victurj', 
by the cuiuqueriiig hero of the reliefs on the fuiunral side of 
white stone found bv M. do Sarsicc at 7V/-//n in Chak]a3i. 

At Gftiaour~K<i/i*m, near the villages of Kara'Ontt-riit 
and /Iviadja. nine hours south-west of Angora, the ancient 
Ancyra. in Eastern Anatolia [Gabuan Tiirygia], are ewo 
colossid figures uf lliulte warriors, hewn tn the face of 
the moutitiun rock, sup^jorting the wails of a Cyclopean 
fortress, erected by the HiLLitt::^ on this siio lor die 
transparent purpose of cammanding the an dent high road 
between I’lcria and Sonlis. Tiiey ore tlie counicrpwri of 
the two cglossoi ligurcs of warriois, cut on the rocks over- 
banglug the ancieni rood Ijerween i'lioccua and Smyrna, 
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and Hpti<!isu&. whtre, after dovibUng the eastern sliOuWei' lif 
Mount Sipyfus. it is joined near the viUnge of Karabel by 
the road frotn Sardis. These laller figures have been 
supiiosed, from the time of Hcrodattis. to represent ihd 
iTTiovrncd ieg^dary ScsOslris [Seti I. and lus son 
RatTistiS tLJ* but Professor Sayce has been able to 
dcmonstfalc, from Ute inacrlpiion still legible on one of ihn 
figureSi that tliuy are the u-tirlt of die Hfttitcs. Tht* 
famous Jigurt» tarved in full rrlief out of the nvittg 

rock, on the northern slq^ of Mount Sipylus, four or five 
miltH fn[>m the ancient MagncSli* and altudcil to by Homer 
[ lliiid xxte* eG 2 ^o],and Sophodesf AniigoncSifi^sJ and 
described by Pausantas [Attics 3 :ei. 5; ns “ the Weeping 
Nbbe.’* has also betn ahutsii by Sayce to he 3 llittltC 
shntuc of lUica-Cybdc, to the -tvorahip of whom, as 
“ Muter Sipylina/' the cjtj'of Smyrna wus devoted. 

A dujjlicaic of this prbfounclly interesting statue has 
been recently discovered by Jlr, linmsay at Sidi-Ga^i 
[Nacolta^ beiween Ktttaysi [GotyiCum}i and Hala-Huar 
[Hessenusi, in the very licaiT of Anatulb LPhrygia], and 
here in the immediate vicinity rtf rtuainus. and among the 
defiles of Monui Dindymum it may be idea tided with 
RiTca^-Cybctc as Dindyanehe and ** Mater Pe&sinuntia." 

In die ntiighbaurhmid of the kuer Gtamc, close to die 
modem village of Mr, Murray found a rock-cut 

tomb, flanked at it^ entrance by two ntin[iant lions» 
affronted before a phalSc pillar * H&ing up between them 
from the top of tbs doorway on which their forepaws 
rest The tiepulcbre pim’cti to be the earlier of eight, 
dficomted with the same symboticiil subject, and all 
belong trig to an age subsequent 10 that of the ncknowr-, 
lodged Hiuite sculpturcjif but antetiur to that of the 
similar lion group, “the device of lite Pclopidsc.*' aljove 
the gale of the Acropolis of Myceitz, now proved by 
Mr, Ramsay's discovery to have been introduced into 

* -I helm Id it»t these f^lan Tran l^c mppuned^ soim dbt like the 
BwldUtqtC ■* Ifb«J,' 
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Greece from Phrygia* Close to Stdi'Gasi and 
at the village of J<Taf/-A‘*», iiS., “the Writiag. on cbe 
Rock," b the so-called ‘^Tomh of Hildas/' the tyf>e oT 
‘several similar cavemed sepulchres, with hi^acbs car%'eil all 
over with simple ge«]iaetncal patterns identieoj with tfaeee 
used in tile nmamcittolton of mcnlent Turkoman carpet}^ 
and obviously intended to re{iTesentciutams,simil:ir to thrne 
hung before their tents ac the pil^sent day by the Turantaa 
uoinnds of Asia Minor, Femn, jiad CeitcraJ Asia. These 
tombs ate thought to be the hittait exampli^s of Phrygian 
art, as those at ar(^ EUp{>osed lo die earliest 

The Hittites were apparently still at the height of their 
puwtirwben, in die tenth and nlntli centuries ac., Asia Minoc 
was overrun by recurrunt hordes of Tlnaccan Aryns [l^clas- 
gian Hryges^and this protracted assault on the centre of tJiuir 
empire no doubt served to rentier their tlestruction hnal on the 
capture of Carchemiish by fiargon [H.J' Hut this renuwod. 
Aryan invasion of Asia Minor would seem to have given a. 
great impetus to the development of the Phrygian, or, as it 
might be styled, Aiyanucd Hlttite kingdom that was now 
established on the Sangarlus^ and ooniinuedi In succession to 
the Hittite kingdom on the Halys, to dominate all the 
countries between the Euitinc and the Mitditcrraiieaii 
until it succumbed to the attacks of the mixed Acym and 
Turanian barbarians, known in history as the Clmmenon^ 
by whom AsiaMinor was invaded in tlie eighth and seventh 
centuries n.c., when Phrygia, on the death of its last kiiig 
Midas, became absorbed In the Miscoiiian kingdom of 
Lydia; wEitch in its turn ruled over Asia Minor, uoiU 
Criesuii, the son of Alyatics, and the last of the gn^at 
dynasts of the Mermnado^ wassobjugatcil by Cyrus, 554- 
It is TO the comparatively late period of th^ Mcrmnadit 
£&,c. /24-554.] that “ the I'omb of Mulas," and ilic odmr 
Phrygian tombs at probably belong, 13 m if 

the sculptiirts at 

and SidirGiiZTt are the latest that can be classed as 
Uteir actual handiwork, the indirect influence of the Hittites 
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as the first civilbcrs of Asia Minor is still to be traced in 
ilw sO'CallcJ "Grave of Tantaliis ” on Mount Sipylias. and 
tile so-called " Monumoni of Al)'atlcs " at S.irdisj ibo former 
one of twelve, and tiic latter of a hundred graves of similar* 
character, all probably belonging to the age of Croesus, and 
copiL'd apparently from the heroic luntuH of the Tnoad, 
known as the " Tomb of Achilles," the '* Tomb of Priam," 
&C., which arc Identical in form and structure wiili the 
numerous Hiiiito burial mounds of the plain of " Hollow 
Syria," l«twieen the Uronlcs and the Euphrates. 

Beside tlic monuments above emimcrated, several other 
minor objects of HitUte art have been discovered, such as a 
stone bowl, w ith a Hittrte inscription, round its outer surface, 
found at Babylon t tile, circular sea] of black hematite, now 
in the British Museum, found at Yazgai^ near Bf^has- 
Kiui; the cubical seal of hematite, belonging to Mr. 
GreviKe Chester, found near Tarsus; the eight seals found 
by I-ayard in die '* Record Room “ of the palace of Senna¬ 
cherib at j Nineveh] ; the eighteen seals belong¬ 

ing to Mr. Schulembeig, "found in Asm Minor;" and 
lastly, the silver boss, which M*as oncred. in sate about 
twenty‘five years ago to the British Musciun and else¬ 
where, and refused in the belief that it was a furgery, and 
then disapfjcarctl. Tortumiitely, an electrotype of k was 
taken at liie British Museum, and a cast by Mr, F. 
L,onormani: and these have enabled Ptofessor Saj'ce to 
dettrmine that the lii.*ia-iption on the boss was what is 
called bilingual, or wriiicn in two characters, cuneiform and 
Hititte, and read: " Tarik-timme [cr>m|iure witli Turkon- 
ilcmos of Plutarch], King of die country of Brme [compare 
with L’rume of die inscriptions of Ttglatij-Pdescr LJ.'* 11 is 
the only Hittitc bilingual inscription yet brought to light, 
and unhappily it Is too short to be of any great practical use 
of itself, and tlic longer Hittite inscriptiotts consequently 
still remain ondeciphcrccl. , 

But, notwithstanding lliat we iiavt not yet succeeded 
tu e:.\;K>unding die dark secrets of Ute Hlttltc Inscrip- 
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lions, thcvt and tlic scutpcimia Uliistrating so many of 
them, reveal to us a tintfona system of ideogmphif; writing, 
and n self-eoosistent style of arc, founded indeed oit tiiat of 
t^ldLca, and not iinintlncnccd by that of Egypt, but 
stamped with its own strongly-impressed ethnical and local 
cliaractierisdcs, mid vbtbly' {xiiniing to a homogeneous and 
universal, if invisible, cmjiire in Hollow Syria and Asia 
Minor which can be none other than ihai of the KJt£in,Khatii^ 
or HittitesL The)r laseruutbie Inscriptiofis; and their nnam* 
biguous and peculiar sculptures, exliibitiogsuch sininge feli' 
gious symbols as "the mural crown,** und"thcUoubIohea(]ud 
eagle," everywhere in asaociatioti with the same decorative 
paiiems.“thc chevron, meander, square, cross [pvasiiia'], 
and anthenuoA [lot)is^—and tlie same fasHitm of dtess and 
military armament, represented by " the tip^iikcd Imot.'* 
" tlie htgh^penked turban," the short, high-girded sw'ord, the 
long spear, and round shield, :utd Imiv and arrow ; all these 
tangible, singular, and significam vestiges of an cxiinctf 
indigenous civlli/ationj, at once indeed testify to the reality 
of " the Empire of the Hittit©!,'' and to Uic ail-unfiortatit [*art 
played by it in the develoiiracmt of the pfimilive, itnd, as 
rtgnrds Europe, the pns-hisioric culture of the Old World. 

Until ihc cightli century n,c. the Hlttltes were the most 
powerful jicople in Syria and Asia Minor, and the main 
intermediaries through whom tin* arts of Cbaldiea and Baby¬ 
lonia were tran^lued to the shores of the Euxine, Pro- 
pontic, and /Egcan si^aa; and aftvr the annihilation of the 
Hiiiiie nationality by Saigott [ 11 . j, although ihc modihed 
Buliyloninn arts of Assyria were chiefly exported from 
Meso^iotamia by sea, and in the »x>ucstt of the coasting trade 
between Phoenicia and Mcllaa; served to exert a sfw'ctfie in¬ 
fluence on the proto-ionic an of Lj'cia, Oiria, Lydia, and 
Myaiii, they conttnurd also to find their way westward by 
the tinmcmorial uveriuud routes through Cappadocia, 
Phrygb. and Lydia; so Uiat it is almcsL tm^srsabio to set 
bounds, either in geographical iirea, or in historic time, to 
the influence of the Hktites tin the arts of the Old World. . 
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Tlie art nF Gix'^.'CO^p rn (ts earlier pttJiistDnc esamples, 
antecedent to ilie twelfth century u.c., wait exclusively de¬ 
rived from Chaldj^ sintl Babylonia; throvigh the HiitiieS:; 
and In Ita later tirebistoric [>criod, between the twelfth anti 
elgliih centuries, altliough Greece was at this time in com¬ 
munication, through dse Rhtxniciiins, with both ^gypt and 
Mesopotamia, it coniinuwl to be preddmindtitly itilluenced, ' 
dtrough the tmervcntlon ut the Ilhtites, by that of Meso- 
poiantia. then centered in Assyria. Even after the disap- 
ptmrance of the J liitlfcs. the authority of Assyria was 
exercised over Groeh an aJI tlirough Its archaic perintf, from 
iJu: cigtiih to die fiftli cetiruries s.c„ not so much in the 
cour^ of the commcrct.ll navigation of the seafaring Pbee- 
niciahs. as along the Hitt He military road from Carchemish 
to Sardis, and Smyrtu, Ephesus, and Miletus; for it w^as 
by this overland route across Asia Minor that the proio- 
lontc column, and all the arts correlated vritli the Ionic 
order were catricd from Assyria into Greece. When, more¬ 
over, the Ionian States were, for a while, during the rise of 
the Lydian Kingdom under the Mcimnada;, cut ott from 
direct communication with the interior of Asia Minor, the 
immemorial irjtercoursc between Greece and Mesojxitamia 
was, notwithstanding this tenipomry obstruction, maintained 
by wiiy of Sinope, and the other Milesian colonics, founded 
in the eighth and seventh Ceaturics UC on the Asiatic 
sliorcs of the Euxine sea. 

During the fifth and fourth centuries ft.c., lleltenic art 
completely emancipated kfrclf from foreign exemplars, 
and then, in the suite of "striding Ale.'Ouider" and his 
succc^is, and of the ” full-fortunefi Casars," it began to 
react on .Asia Minor, and Egypt, and Sy'ria, and Mesopo¬ 
tamia ; the Hdlcoiisttion of these effete Semitic and 
Scmiticiacd natkms going on unintcmipiedly to the com- 
jttencemtuit of the attacks of the Goiha, ti nd V'andals, and 
Hurts, and. after tiiem, of the Arabs, and Turks, and 
Mongols, on the wiiJtcrn and eastern jmoviitccs of the 
Roman Empire. This rettueni revivification of Asia by 
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Eumpc was natuniJIy first and most ielidtously felt m the 
ptintG^val Hittite lands upposi'te Hellas, the coasts of which 
luul been oalomeed from tlte dcvenih century u^c. by the 
*^^HoItan and the Ionian Greeks; and it was m lonla, witere, 
as also in Lycia, there had been something like an Inde> 
IMindent growth of Hellenic art, parallel with iti» develop* 
ment in Crete, Argoa* Sicyrai, yEgina, anil Athens; that 
some of its noblest fruits were maitireck on, as it n'erc, its 
true nndve soil, and from roots originally transplanted 
from McsfJi*otanu,i by the Hittltes, 

We have thus preserved to its in Asia Minor iUustra- 
tioiis of the art of Greece at every stugp of its evolution ; 
from tilt* raugh’hewn lias-reliefs of alien workmanship tliat, 
when as yet it was not, were llic earliest models of lea Uwly 
imitative beginnings, to the masteqiieces of free and spon- 
tniicfius eKpresston in architecture and statiutryi which iicitr 
still living witness to its iinapptoachaHc peHcctinn in the 
age of Pericles: and also the debased and grandiose monu¬ 
ment of its gniduat decline and degradation durmg its ser¬ 
vitude to ImpcHol Rome. 

First, there sire the vestiges^ extending over die 
sixteen eentunes, of the primitive Chaldzon arc of the 
Hiitltes, which wen; the immediate imptration of the pre¬ 
historic or pre-Homeric art of Greece, as exemplified by 
the tombs of Spatu and Mencdi in Atuca, of Orchomcnos 
in Bmoda, and of XaupUn am! Myccnx; in Aigolist by the 
Cyclopean masonr)' of "walled Tiryns*' and of M yocna:; and, 
above all, by " the Lion Gate of Mycense/' To du: later 
eenturii^ of this prolonged period belong the remains found 
at Ayetseen of the dubious art of die Phty^ians. During 
these later centuries also, the artistic ntanitfactures af Egypt 
and Assyria began to be imported by the Phccniciaas into 
tfiu southern and western cosits of .^\sia ^finor aud the 
nelghbouHiig islands of the Grecian Archipefago i and the 
kermes red, saffron ydlow, and indigo blue garments, and 
rieh,. can broideries I the jewdlery, and broore vc^ls, and 
arms and armour, and furniture^ 

** Mmlc ttU of Hcbcm anU white Yviaie,’ 
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n:c(:h'ud overland across Asiu Mlnor^ and b}’ sea from 
Sidoii, being imitated with evcr-Sncniasiiig skill by the 
Greeks of Donan Crete, Khptles, Thera, and Mtdos, 
and of ■'sudibnly uprising Delos,*' the centre of the* 
loiuari Cyclades, and the moat sacred seat of ihe Pan- 
Hdtcnic worship of Apollo, there gnidltally rose among’ 
them the mixed ICgypunn, Meaopotambn, awl indigenous 
insular art, inierinediate in character between the pre-lusttiric 
mid the archaic nrt of Greece, and diatlngiushed as Pehis- 
giun. This p has e of Greek art is iUuittratcd by the mass 
of ihe " Sitionia wares " found by ^chliemami at Hflycenw 
and Troy* and by ihe so-called “ Island Stones," or ovoid, 
cubical, and [irismade seals of steatite, sird, agate* jasper, 
anti chulcmlony, ongraved witti au unprcmedimiCii orlgi- 
tiiility and spontaneous sense of beauty that arc the sure 
foretokens of the supreme cNcelJency In tlic higher repre¬ 
sentative arts sub&cquuflily atUilnod by the Greeks. 

Next in order are the remains in Asia Minor of the 
archaic period of Greek art, arbitrarily reckoned from it.c, 
7761 the date of the first Olympiaik to b.lv 4S6-79, tlic lUtc 
of tile clijse of tlie Persian vrafs wJih tiie decisive Greek 
victories of Salamis and Flairwa, During these 300 y^rs, 
the artistic infiurutce of A»yrla was still predominant in 
Asia Minor anti in Itnuilar aud coniint-ntal Greece, atul 
gradually Ictl.to the dcvrJapmcrit of the proio-Ionic build¬ 
ing style, most of the exnniplts of which, in .’\sia Minor, 
iLs native country, disappeared during die destructis'c pro¬ 
gress of the campaigns of Cyrwi, and of Darius and. 
Xerxes [hau 546-480-79]: excepting io the mountainous 
and comparatively secluded district of Lycia, where'^Suwe 
of the monumental tombs erected Lefore these catnpujgnsj 
survived them unharniiid, or were at least restored witli- 
out any diange in their consiruction, aud omameniauoii; 
and have thus preserved t*j l!ic present time the truu 
ty|ie of the erudely compiled Assyro-Arj-aii art of ihc 
period. The ho called “ Marpy Tomb," at JCantiius, U one 
of the cariiest of liiese Lycum monuments; but the later 
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rock art sepulchres ai Td miss us, Antiphcliusi and My^ra, 
and the similar structures at Cadyanda, Plnara, and 
l.imyTaj none of them probably dating Ijefore the tliird 
and fourth centuries n.c, as hiiUtfidty reflect the architec¬ 
ture of the wooden houses, ia svbich the Aryan Lycians 
dwelt in the first century of the archaic or proto^IoTnc: 
period of Cireek art. The sivcaJltd “ Tomb of the Rock" 
at Myra may be partlcuiarly tnstaneed, on account of the 
marked Assyrian character of its decorative details. The 
same foreign featureii ait: to be clejirly traced in the more 
advanced Ionic art of the so-caltetl “Monument of the 
Nereids" at Xanthus, and the Hcroon at 3 Jel&ashL 

It was during this tmnsitiemary period of Greek art 
that the vast Ionic temples, the ruins of tlte restorarioru; of 
which ftrtcr the ciose of the Persian wars are still to be 
iseen at Branchidic, Samos, and Ephesus, were lirsl built 
of marbte in the place of the timber temples that had 
previously occupied the same sites, Jt was then also th.i^ 
“glorious'^ statues of marble were substituted 

for the " scraped " wboden images [fiwaj of the gotls ; 
and these noble transformatfons were all Initbted by the 
lontatis, who, at the beginning of the sixth century b.c, 
w'ert the leading people antong the Greeks, in all the arts 
that minister to the dignity and rehiietncnt of civilbed 
life. 

The artistic influence of Assyria during this period 
moreover cMendcd far beyond AaLi Elinor and Greece, 
ic had become predominant in. Egypt from the tenth 
century e;i*,; and about the same dale it must have begun 
prevail in Italy; fur when Rome was founded In the 
eighth century, Etruria, or archaic Rome, already possessed 
its own pecnltar national arts, the sources of w'hich must 
lie sought not only In Egtiit and Greece, but directly in 
Assyria. The Hlnwcana were not actually, or not alto- 
gtihor rhoenicians, like their intiiuaie allies the CartJia- 
genuns, but lltey reeved the arts of the East through 
the Bha:nictanu,and transmitted iliem, asinodilicd in piissing 
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throui^b their own hands, to tlyc Kofnans, The ,’Tiniian 
Greeks of Cyme in Asia Minor svho. ihe lonitm 

Greeks of Chalcis in Kubccait founded GurTinv the ^oldest 
of the Heknic colonies in Italy, in Uie eleventh ceniur^f,* 
mill the loniiiti Greeks from Abydos and Naxos, and 
Dorian Greeks of Corinth, Megam, Cret^^l and Rhotlca, 
who settled in Sidly in the eighth centitt>’ also 

carried with them the Eastern arts as they praaised 

in Greece, where they had bi^en originally introdiiciai 
through the Hittites and the Phtffnicians, and again 
adapteti them to the local conthticins and. necfssities, and 
llie newly ilcvelcipcJ manners and customs of thdr colonial 
life in '* Magna Groda.'* The Roroanij, in their turn, in 
rising Ui importance in Italy, borrott'ed the turuliir AssjTian 
arch from the Eimscans, the same sreh as has been found 
among the mins of the Phaeniciart substnitum of the tcniplo 
of Solonicm ly/trn a.c, iorS“^jSbJ at Jerusalem, and the 
Egyptian stone Knld from the Campanian Creeks, as also 
tlic general pbn, construction, and ortianientation of tlieir 
temples, and domestic dwolliugs 7 and the mixed Etruscan 
and Italioie clemenis ilius oomhlnmi in the national 
architecture, run tlirough all the minor arts of republicaii 
Komej and when Cn:ecv became a prbvina: of the 
empire [u,a 1463. aod Greek urcliltecis ami sculptors 
and painters, who had long cessed to depend un Asjatic 
incentA'CS for their wispiratititi, were r«iiuu;d to the 
humilinlitm of having to labour for the graiificatbn of 
the ostentatious tastes of their proud conquerops, the 
extendi^d applicwioo they gave to the round Assyrian 
arch of Etruria determined the type of the enslaved Greek 
art of Imperial Rome, as exemplified by the vast basilicas 
[^town halls, literally. «t<»« ^tauVio?}, and baths and amphi- 
theatres erected under the Ciesais in every capital city of 
their workl*wide dominions, and by the august Pantheon of 
Agrippa, and other similarly constructed temples, the lofty 
domes of which became the distinctive feature of the 
churches of Christianized Italy, 
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The puribil of the gtvaXest splendottr of tiic arts of 
Greece, from ac. 4S;o. die date of the delivcratrcc of the 
country from the Pci^ian^, to rc* 146. che date of Its sub- 
Jtigatiotf by the Romans, sigtialiacd by the. successive 
supremacies of Aihctis. SpartaT ami Thebes [ulc. 4H0- 
the astonishing conquests of Alexander and the DhiJgchi 
[ac 338-aSo], ami che brilliant reigu of the AttaUdie at 
Pergamum jn.c. aSo-133], ^ in^tlceU iti Asia MI nor by tiie re¬ 
stored temple of Artemis ac Ephesus and of .Here at Samos^ 
the largest and most magniJicciit of Greek temples; by 
the timiple uf Apollo at Gmmdtrtb:; of Artemis Leiico- 
phrync at Magnesia, the most diarniotilous ami bemitiful In 
it» proportions of ail tonic temples; and by the temples 
of Dionysos at Tctis; and of Athene Pblias at Athene and 
at Pergamum; ami by the majeatic Mausoleum at Hall- 
camassus. 

Finally of the Roman period of Gnxkart. beginning H,a. 
146. witli the capture of Corintii by Mumming and ending 
in the fourth, nfth, and sixth .centijrics a-i*,. when classical art 
was inseparably involved irt iht overwhelming and con* 
elusive destruction of classical |)ag:misfh, science, and 
philosophy, wrought by the invasions of the barbarhms, and 
the perstjctitlons of Gonstiinttne the Great, ThecxloBlus the 
Great, and Justinuin 1 .;—of tliL-i protracted period of die 
progressive Hellenufnilon of the Roman Kmpirei thus 
violently brought to an end thro ugh a scries of itntOAvard 
calamities, culminating in the rdciitless persecution of the 
old eiiinic religion, the areliiiectural remains in Asia Minor 
are most instmcuve, and so numerous that it is impossible 
here to more than merely indicate the best known of them. 
Among these arc the Ronun theatres at Aspendus in Pam- 
phylia, at Patara in Lycia, at lasus in Carla, and at .‘Exam 
in Phrygia, all of die '*Composite Order” of aielutecturc; 
and the Corinthian temple of Venus at Aphrodistas in Carta, 
the Ionic icinpleof Jupiter at iEsani, theCoritiihian temple 
of Augustus at Ancyra in Galatea, the '‘Composite” 
temples of Jupiter at Patara, and of *'al! the gods” at 
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Myra, both in Lyda, and the Corihtliian temple near the 
modern Turkish vUtage of Kissetjik^ wrongly identified by 
Fellows with iKe ancient city of Labranda in Caria. 

It was by means of the roimd-lvuaded arch, super* 
imposed upon the lintd,* ihat the Greeks were enabled to 
secure diat combination of magnitude with impressive 
stability which distinguishes the building- style of the 
imperial period j and, as ! have already said, they adopted 
the expansive frame work of the arch from the Htrusco- 
Italiote architecture of Republican Rome. Yet the uni¬ 
versal applkatioh of arching and vaulting by them under 
the Cioars was probably also in. some degree clue to die 
direct reaction at this time of Asiatic, that is, of pre¬ 
dominantly Assyrian, forms and methods of construction on 
the Roman world. 

The commercial rivalry of the Creeks with the Pheeni- 
cians may be dated from the twelfth century w.t.. when 
the Dorians began to gnadualty dispossess the Phumi- 
cians of tbeir settlements on the idands of the /ligciin 
Sea. and before the date of the Persian wars in the 
fjftl) and sixth centuries tuu, GrtHKre hail drawn aJI the 
surrountUng shores of the Mcdilerrafumn Sea widiltt the 
charmed circle of her Hellenic life. Their victorious 
resistance to Xerxes and Darius, widi the comsciouiaicss of 
superiority it inspired, stimulated tUtir energy in every 
department of national aenvity, and in |,>artic:ular sert^ed to 
wonderfully develop their comnierciHl cuierprise nnd in¬ 
fluence in die Mediterranean during the hntidrc'd years 
fiTom Thermopyhi; ilc. 4S0 to Chmronca n.c. jjSj of the 
golden prime of the inldtectuai puwer rmd divine artistic 
gcniu.'t of tltu Hellenic race; nnd whun Canhagi;, as the 
military rival of Rome, was levelled to the ground by 
Sciplo Africanus in the same year 14b] tltot Corinth 
was takeu by Munimius Acluiicus, ** the mibtyi;s<^ Greeks" 
at ontm took over cluugc of the commercial buriness of tlio 

The lintcsi a[i]>tian nbovethe urch tntt;c ljur '^dtburil * itcmnn anhl'- 
irtUfft, in flliieh ilyamire lachiweiarc Drijproned. 
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Hiitjcnichns in the Western Mijiliterranean, ant! after the 
hatde of Actttim b.c 31]* where die mantime stipremacy 
of tile Phttnkrans received its last great blow, the Gtccica 
Succeeded them in the Eastern Mediterranean also, and 
in the control of the commerce 01 the Indian Ocean: and 
they held the monopoly thus acquired of the whole sea¬ 
borne, trade of the Et)nian Empire down to the conquests 
of the Saracens in the seventh and eightii ceniurfes a.i>. 

rile Greeks were now. therefore—about the date of the 
Christian cra^broughi. in Phtcnicia, SjTta. Mesopotamia, 
and Persia, into fanuUar and uninterrupted contac* with 
nrta that had indeed been already modified bv themselves, 
through the cstablislirntmt in the fourth cefitury ac. ni 
the Macedonian dominion of Ale.xander ifie Gre-tt, and 
the Seleucida? and Lagida:. over all Anterior Asia to 
North-wiistem India [" India alba*’]. and,m Eg}’pt. but 
which atiJI. particularly in the building style of these 
countries. prcscr\'cd traces not to be found in Greece or 
ei'en in Italy, of the vague and barbaric grandeur of the 
Egypto-Mesoi>otamian temples and pat3ces;of Chaldrea, 
Assyria, and JiabyIonia, wherein the [architecture and 
siibstdjaiy decorative arts of the civilised world have every¬ 
where Itad their (Kigiti; and probably it was not less to 
the intimate intercourse of the Greeks from the lime of 
Alexander the Great and his successors with Anterior Asia, 
dmn to the universal Intluence of Kome under the Oesars. 
that we owe tiie aggrandired features of the almost rankly 
hixuriani classical art of the Grauo-Roman period. 

At die same lime that Greek an was thus adapting 
itself to the varied requirements of the Roman Empire. 

It in turn modified the local art of every uution brauglit 
otider its intluence in tlie course of tlic conquests of the 
Csesars and the commerce of the Creeks and to this 
day in I’ersia, the Paiijab, Sindh, Rajputana, Central and 
Western India, and other countries of the unchanging East, 
the domestic architectuie is more Roman, that is, of diu 
. Pompeian vNIjl or ''country Imuse" type, than in modem 
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Romu ItstJf' a drcum^taficc. undoubtt.'tHy, in some part due 
to die timber cofWtruciion used in their dwellings by the 
Ar>As Vriicrevcr they spread tltcniselves, but jjrmdpaUy 
attributable lo llic direct ortisuc impicss of the Cra;e£>-* 
Roman j^tcrlod on these Asiatic regions. 

This interaction Injiwccn tlic West and die East, prp- 
ducctl, Ijctween ILC, sab a«d.vi3, ( 55 J. die Sassantan art of 
IVTsla. 

.Again, when cltssical art, in its later debased 
Roman " fonn> soi^ht a refuge In Cnnstaniinoplef a n. 3.;o]r 
(min the barbarians who overthrew the Western Empire, 
It there, in the service of Eastern Christianity, and under 
tjie influence of Sassanian and Ihdo-Buddhistit and Coptic 
art, traiiidbnned itself, between the sixth aad twelfth 
centuries .i.o. into Byaantine art; of which a strong out¬ 
post was planted at Ravenna, in Italy [a.ij. 568*'75a]. 

Then on the Nestorian Greets beJng driven in the 
fifth and sixtii centuries from Constantinople, they fled 
into Syria, Persia, and Egypt, ami from Persia where, ns 
scccilers from the church identilied witit the Eastern 
Empire, they were most hospitably received, they spread 
Into Arabia and Central Asia to the confines of Chimi, and 
into India, until, in the fourteenth century a.is, tlieZr 
further diflusioQ w'as cut short by the conquests and per¬ 
secutions of the Mongots under Timur, But thi-y had 
carried with them from the first the liascent principles of 
Byranihie art, and in the seventh and eighth centuries were 
ei’crywhcre accepted by the Saracen Arabs os their archi¬ 
tects and arti/ans; and limiting themiidves. in confumiity 
with the rdigious scruples id their employer^ which were in 
part shared by themselves, to the producifon of floral and 
geometrical ornamentation, ibt^y, on the foundations of 
Samctutic, Coptic, and Byzantine art. created Baracthic art 
as the ultimate Eastern expression of Greek art. 

Similarly in the West, on Leo III. [Isauricus^, a.o. yty. 
expelling the makers of images from Constantinople, they 
sought sanctuary In Italy, where, under the pairanage of 
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archkcctiire of the Chnstfanizetl barbarians who had over* 
thrown the Western Empire, which, notwithstanding the 
continuing vitality of the traditions of dassical art in ludy 
and Fmnce. reaidtoi in tJtc devcTopment, between the ninth 
and sixteenth ceniuries A*a. of the sublime Gothic art of 
Medii^vol Europe. 

i>ueh have boen the cnitgrowths froiri tlu: ruclimcntarv 
Eg)-pto-.\Iesopoiimiia arts of ChaJdad. Assyria, and 
Babylonia, under the fostering Induences of the raitoiw- 
liriog, artistic genius of the Greeks: and the debt to 
it C 7 f Sassanlan. I ndo-Buddhistic; Coptic, Byzantine, 
Saracenic, and Gothic art, may be learned, not only from 
tltc renuuns of indigenous Egyptian and Jicsopotimfan 
architecture, but from those arts of i»osterior and Southern 
Asia, derived directly from Mesopotamia, iluit have never 
txnm modified by the liormonlittng touch of the Greeks; or 
only indirectly and pani;dfy, through vciy imperfect 
contact with Saracenic art along the socludcd commercial 
coasts, and far remote frontiers of the countru^s in which 


they have sun.*ived the term put to antiqnity tn Anterior 
Asia and Europe by die.fall of the Western and Eaitern 
Itomaii Empires, and the rise of Christendom and Istain. 
Suclt are the Hindu arts of Southern or Dravidiaa India 
[‘■ India nigRi'^ and the derived ecclesiastical [Buddhist] 
arts of Ceylon, Further India, tile Indian Archijjelago, and 
the Chinese and ja|ia(iese Indies. 

II" die marvellous adaptation to todl conditions of 
die Western forms of Egypto*Mesopotamjan art was every¬ 
where the ii'ork of the Greeks, and ilic eastward and west* 
umd propagation of tliem that of the Phcentclans and Arabs, 
the primitive impulse to the artistic life and activity of the 
Old World was not given fay the skilful Greeks or the 
■ go*a-ducking Phccnicians,' but by the redoubtable Hittitesi 
who, advancing tJieir conquering banners 
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first exicnded tlw religious, military, scientific, artistic, and 
culture of ^ Asia, frean Chaldaca, the delta, of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, westward to our Europe: and this ^ 
makes their unique importance—byi whatever name they 
may yet be called—^in the history' of an, as told by its 
monuments, the most truthful and trustworthy of the 
authentic archives of antiquity. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

O.VE event has taken place during the quarter about which 
we have a right to feel espec^ pcniona] sattsfaction. 
From the very Hrst we wrote strongly upon the insecurity 
of Ayoobs detention In Perslat and that it vi'ould be easy 
for him to escape at any momem, with the result that his 
presence really constituted an element of danger to tlie 
ruler of Afghanistan. Moreover^ it involved a waste of 
Indian treasure, for we were paying a large annual sum 
without getting any tangible return. Under these con¬ 
ditions, the Shah bdng neither the surest of ciistodlaos 
nor Teheran a Sc, Helena,” to quote our own words In 
July, I&&6, we felt bound to recommend diplomatic ;ictkm 
for the prompt removal of AyooU from Teheran to some 
safer abode near the Persian Gulf, if any drpiomaiic 
action was taken It bore no fruit, with the result that twelve 
months Inter the world was Infurmcil one morning that 
Ayoob Khan had secretly left his house near the Shah's 
capital, and that he had obtained a week's start in hb 
llight to the Afglian frontier. The Persian authorities 
proved to have as little ability to capture him as they had 
shown in detaining him, and the Afghan frontier ivas ool? 
protected against his Inroad by the vigilance of the Ameers 
cavalry* 

Even after bis repulse Ayoob seems to have experienced 
no'difiicuhy In concealing his whereabouts from the Persian 
authorities, and only liie pressure of want, etipportctl by 
the persuasion of his cousin Hashun, ai hist induced him to 
make his surrender to General Madeatt. the Brilish agent 
at Mtsihed, As .Ayoob formnlty ytddcd to our representa¬ 
tive, and not to the Persians, it only natuml tliat lie 
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should be offered an asylum in India, and tlitnia U no doubt 
that tile offer uras accepted. As this happened six weeks 
ago, tlic dday in cacri'iiig out Lbt cliange is to be regretted, 
and especially so because Ayoob has been nlloiiVed to return 
tr his fanner residence, where he again passes undtir the 
ol‘i Tehei^ induentxs which alienated him frojn us and 
stiimdatcd his ambitroiis designs on Alghanismn. 'I he 
opportunity of n second escujie has thus tieea <juUc un- 
neotasariljf placed within his reach, and if he resolves or is 
induced to avail himself of it wc cannot doubt that his next 
flight will be to Russia, which he may reasonably count on 
readting in aiifety. The risk of this unpleasant develop¬ 
ment of tlie Ayoob incident' has been incurred fjuite un¬ 
necessarily. for it w'^ould have betm very easy to have smn 
him direct to Ispahan, whure his: fanuly could have joined 
him, and where he would be perfectly safe in the hands of 
Prince Zil es Sultan, We shall only have ounelves to 
Idame if Ayoob again makes his escape, and falls ftiialty 
under the influence of Russia, who is ^uite aiivc to the 
advantages to be derived from the sers'ices of a pnnee with 
the pretensions and ability of this chief representative of 
the Shore AH branch of the ruling family in A fghanbtajo, 
‘Fhc Dliulip Singh iticidant would seem to show that we 
have not a very happy way of dealing witli pensonages who 
art iibjccis of some political solicitude to us. and who have 
taken umbrage at the treatment they have received at our 
hands. It would be vety easy to magnify the lit tic political 
importance iioss^setl by Dhulip Stagh, but no act of oum 
coidd have enhanced it more dian the step lakeii by the 
Oovernmeiit of India in forbidding his visit to India .'titer 
the home authorities had expressed indifference as to his 
journey. If his visit was dangerous, the safe plan was to 
have let tlie Mahamjah continue hb trip, so that the danger 
might be revealed, and that its amJior shuuid take ihe 
consequences uf bb own proceedings. If it was not 
attended with danger the proper course to pursue was to 
show absolute indifference to the piocoudings of an erratic 
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individual. - As an cfiilt: in Russia ami a patisJomir of the 
Cult, Dhiilip Singil cim always brought forward as a. 
Jiving instance of British harshness—it m&tujrs nothing tn 
the erlect jirtsdutwd that the charge itiay li - tleiiwnstrably 
tmtruc—and his services niny be titilucd in som'^ more 
eh'iictual way ch.-in in sending absiiid teisgmms Ui the 
Niram. Wc have i^o wts!r to tfsaggeraie the iiniJonatice 
<if Dhuli|> SinghH nor do wo think that, on the whote, 
the sums of mouicy* he ncioeiwtl friiiin first to List were 
ioaderjimte to hia legitimate daims. But too nften they 
wore given i:i the shaj>c of doles, and alt to* delays vvhidi 
deprived them of much of their value. He will find 
RuSssia a worse paymaster, however, and after n short 
period of expectation and disapixiintment we have no 
doubt dial he will be in the frame of iniiul to listen to 
a |udiciously worded mtinvotion that his materia] interests 
will be best servird by making his surrender to us in 
imitation nf the e.vample sec by a still bitterer foe of the 
English, Ayoob Khan, The following coinmunicailon 
from a distinguished and long'caperfenced Angto^lndian 
ofheer puts forward a powerful pica in his behalf i and we 
think that it descn'es some considcKition i— 

^Sanmeh FLisbMii uid anil briitti^rk httdf 3°jin£i nhtj}[|i SJngii^ whUitno 
OBc, as I uifi nMUTc^ u In bia irnnilLicb thjit 

I fed ut;|cd to subtnii lo the jHiblic ibe I TjtLiirvtr 

owti linowltil^e nf ihc jiriricc^ indnccd atw* wim hud tbtjxcMjighlif 

cnfnyed Ufd;^ '■rbsi liMiil mited oo the muEt Lulmulc itsxmb irith tiit 

belt nveft wit^i *tiddi9iO)M£i chungi; bis ludiitJv to nbanjon 

ili£ toiintij in irliicfa he liud oQ^iipfifii A cunttplo^oi iocLi] And to 

bc^ooidu Dtif! df its mC££i vifukrtt 

'^Bfifurc CAtirfing up&n thbitfliiliT dedr^t to imUi^ <crLiiii ^l^totncnls 
fuhidi I rq^L liato been itllmvcilp nitii^c ihii AlAliAfu]A>iLetAftoitvtoA^ 
ht till! publk |U]pi!itx daubt on the k^istmiu^y of bi^hirib. Theire 

Hfctt !K> tHr^blifAcn En the Ihinjib whm lyhidtp Stogb bom. It a. 
ihi^cforc olwlLitfih' impoislbk! tliAt Atij ol iVic tlaubtciA E liAT^ icfiiTTed lo 
ixitili] bave any ptr&onaE knovTddi^e uo Ihc iubjm* "IMr ibeir optitL^jtts 
niuiil lijvc b^n diniircd siifdjr Tmti] bcaficiy ii plidn Ijocti the fact that 
difieiTm ^*ti£tca difTcncMit CiiliEta to tilt? |i£iiti?Cir fitioc b&f 
tiicv rrtHitrin n |0 Lhc Diher Timid, w^kai'c^ Ebc fact that Dliulip 

Kiii^h vyvxi botn in Llic rciyijJ ji[i[iitTtieni!i of tli^ Lj.horc; Pnljite: lint tus 
iilolhi:T irai^ tbn viTe of RuitjlL Sin^i ; ihjc Rnnjti Sh/i^ at onci* ncknoav 
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Udgcd him Us'wn; ami Xha n a btcr pcfrftd tile Sitfifi arid she Briiish 
i^vermnent achrkrivlinlg^ him a^a itttxissor betsusEe n son nf, Knnjit 
Sitigk Tlie ewtlcmcfi wht> Inuptign ibe Jc^thnaicy of Dhulip liinh 

£aiiRq< give A bcUtr warmtii for iht ehjsdity of their own cscntclieon^ 

“tlamng clcaicil the groitnd r^ardins his birth, I protend to I hr mam" 
pom!, the »ta} cauw of Itis profound dmsalk&irrion wiitidie Hriiish CJovem- 
tiHml. Dhnlip Singh was calfird to the throne of the {’onjaL oii tlur ileath of his 
hairbidheri Sher Singh, in Septcmltctp ht being then only foiir yean 
sml thhec months old, I wo years Imef, the SihH chiefs, to rid thcinsel I'es 
of the Sikh Jtrmy, which hod bceonte aU'j3orn!Tfu]L in the Staic^ urged that 
nrmy nenvs Ihr nrltiih rniftiwr, and ibcn betroyed it. The conse^iEcnre 
wna, the defm of ibe Sikhi^ the wresting fnmilhe kingdom o| lihulip Singh 
of iwo ptoTioccjft and, a lillle Later, the signing of ihc Troityi offidally 
mtkd lh^^ Agmmcnt, of Bhyrowal, Dtccoibcf 184(5, under which 
(Ureatuble And An. si*) ElbuHp Singb was conititiited the waid of the 
Briii&ti t^emtnmt, and n Uritbh Rqiident wai^ nuEniniit^ed to oontrot the 
Coundl ol H^cncy, ^ wUh fuU atnhority to and conirot all maiiccis In 
emv depaiiinriiE uf the Si^ite.' 

** ttiAji two yi=aiw hirer the Sikh soldiery, previon^ly so foirnidablfE xq 
the sooee^oifr of Kiinjfi Singh, fo$c in leioU agnin^ the Hritnhi ibe 
gimrdiaiu of l>htdrp Singh. It is nert pirctended that Dhulip Hjogltw then 
Just ten ytram o 3 j» had atif pharc in that uprisings But rno sooner had |he 
Hritidt, tdll adir^ tinder the terms of the Agrreineiit of BhvTmrati compleietf 
subdued ihc Sikh army, ihro they mode Dliujip Singh pay the [^emdty of a 
remit in which be had had uu In a word^ die giuudian despoil^ th^ 

ward, when that werrf was an irrcqKm^ibte tmtior. Ihe ElriUdi took tfi^ 
kingdnm of the inpneent princei and enruird bini^ in eK-cbairge^ a life’ 
proebton ol aboiit jC.|o,ooo a year. 

** I Hiulip Smgh hm a^Lrml me ihnt he never mulentooil the troc nattirt; 
of tim KrtmiaeEion fdL after the death of CoEone! OUphapt. his CKfTiculRy 
ajipotittcil nriidem i:tiuRieUar^ wjme deven yesifs ago. Wten, ^ftei liiot 
ctwnl; tit hod itmikd all ihc papers ajid maaiered alllhcdetail^ luEfcehniir^ 
«vjc thtMc of % word who had (irLddenty made the diNCOveiy ibnE hitgiiaidtan 
liAd ftwinitkil him wit rrf his anrestml Even ifietii ihx.w 

tra lime 1 j> attat 1 ^:^bitltlp^he mevkairfe unicst pitimjirly Jtaved. ^Ilu: he- 
sitrwal upon hmt tif English innlt and of ft permanent locomt fiioportiooati] 
tu ibal mnk would, mrhiltt « 1 D constEtming an aiinmtagcoas anangeuirnt 
nit :he wb<i(c tntn^rtfon for England, bavci^ifilced tosooitie Ills u-OitndLd 
Ut atone for iht omfi«catiun of pmwrc e^itoicJ and of a knogchmiL 
lii 4 i wiidt ID that vTi) iwdQO.e for hrm,. when thctenacy ncoc^s^ry 

ta|^y hh debti^ Urge os it iK^f^ liad 10 lie wttxn^ by ujijtojflunhy^hk whole 
nattllr ^ hega-rnp the Hall m aiul the ^hooiing whkli 

with Ijim hail heemre a fcisston^ and from a Wend of the Engikii,. Isccaiua 
ihcir Inveteiatc tmemy* ^Vidi hatred i» a pajssi-nn which 

evity ieding. I wooid beg itu: Lngliidt [icopk itos lo ncbdlcr agruniit 
ftniit* who has fiecfl driircn irUd by the oomde^Uon uf the wrrrfigi hu lia^i tr* 
It rtp with hrm^ an homm ixitn idiiiirfc and I believe ihal i! ites 
f 4 ill wnhtn the [lawcr nf the Ikiijih CicmtxEtiiem lo rc#tirre to him Idu kst 
imoijuiiluj liy cttisbing the wrong which Hiis ondoabtedty pcrpeimfctl In 
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That much is lo be said in favour of the alleged inegfd* 
macy of Dhdip SiDgb, the following statement will show, 
but it is impossible to get over the substantial fact of our 
formal recognition of Mm ns Runjeet's successor:— 

“1‘hc ftirtsaft suttfd pbiidjr enougliIwSir Lqid tldffin itifit* ‘Punjab 
f.'hid'^^ 'trhirfi jurt ikw b otir of fnint, and Ibe rewsetl editinn lias not yet 
marie its The true utmy nf Dhuluqt SitighV Innh b a* 

Fotlmn;—Maharaja Ktmjit Stngh, ihrntgh he had aislem vivta and a 
nrholc bevy erf slav^fb io Us Atfrv*, never hod Imt mie snn, fegilimate or 
Qlcgitimate. 'Hti* only ncm wai> Khiimlt Sm^^h. I Iliulee|» Siii^h'* mother 
was the daughter of a Jit mxyper, and acco^ins to one stnn- hi* father 
trai; a man of the latne cate. Another veniuii ntakei out iku flhuleep^l 
farher a sweeper «liu had ciuirge of tfie Mahantja^t dogs. Whirhever 
it mil Runjit Sin^ wasetSTtiiniy not tl^e father, anti this fact waN perfectly 
«elt Immm to every one. ^ rednps no tVurrt in the world,’ tayii Sir Lepd 
GriiSn, ‘ was ever mote ilejimred llutn tliat of liitfunja Riinjh Singh. 
The notnriotu imngtiB of his wiva, whkh irere the conmton talk of the 
lahore hutaar, seemed mlficr to annusfe than tti dbeomert the Lkm of the 
Punjab Hewasacctatcnned to accept their children readity: and when¬ 
ever a new adciitkm to hn reputed fanuiy made its appeannee, wuutd 
cyitiraRy ask, ‘ Whence ibii ftipleritHis stroke trf fcrtitiie? ' ” 

Tilt: concluding stage of tlic del imitation work on the 
Afj^tatt frontier is progressing satisfactorily. Majors N'ate 
and Peacockc have agreed with ilieir Russtan colleagues as 
to the exact tine of the new pIlLirs of demarcation bet ween 
the Kuslik and Murghab, and the news htis just been 
received that tltcy will at once procerxl to the O.xus, there 
to complete the work left undone roimd the district of 
Kltam-i-Ab. J t must be admitted tltat die task has been 
qttickJy achicx'ed, and the safe joumey of tile Anglo-Indian 
escort through Afghanistan is further evidence of the 
greater security <if life in that coiiittri’, and of the stabiijty 
ot the Ameers power. At the same rate of progress tlic 
English ofheers and their escort should be back in India in 
February, when both England and Russia will be able to 
contemplate their completed liandiwork on ihc Argliati 
frontier. Some criticism has bceo bestowed on the value 
of the agreement arrived at, and a ooniroversj^ li*ts atdsen 
a*, to the degree of rertllity, or the reverse, wliich most 
accurately describes tlie condition of the districtof Ihtlglus, 
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\Vc tidvc (lE^vcr 1ii£sitatcd to oppress the strougist poiMibIc 
opinion that Gciicml Luttisden's rrontitir anti tiv^rt Pcinjdc^h 
were w'ortb fighting for, hnt once they were given tip, and 
Russia was aiJmittecI south of cJic dcsei i, a few miies niore 
or less Jiiaiiered little. ^Moreover, it must be pemumbeced 
that the little surrendered has received a tangible com* 
pensatton and ctpiivalent on tlie O.'sus, and stil! more tlic 
foitnal coQcItisloQ of Uie whole negotiation—which (Twn 
our point of view was the main object of all. as It shows 
ihu English people dearly what Russia may and may not 
do. Another verj' important consideration is that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan is fully siitlsfied with his newly- 
defineJ frontier, anti we fed pretty sure that after Ayoob 
has been deported to India he will take steps to carry out 
Ills projected tour along his own borders. It may wn- 
scijuently be contended that all the important resnlts since 
the Poijdeh incident have been as much in our favour as 
there was any right to suppose that they couhl be. Lord 
Salisbury, it must be remembered, was not the oi^inajcor 
of the negotiation between the two Governments : he had 
to cany ou the work begun by liis predecessors, and taking 
a brood view of tlie matter. England and India have as 
much reason to be content with its results as the Ameer 
of Afghanistaji. Ihe future of the Algitan frontier docs 
not depend on whetlicr Russia has obtained fetlilc land 
or desert, but on whether we have the resolution to main- 
dim its integrity, 

Whde Russian activity' In Central Ask is concern rated 
on the rapid completion of the railway to Sanmrcatid, the 
effort to increase the Russian navy in die Pacific has been 
sustained, and the present year promises to witness a 
considerable development in the marine maiaiamed in diat 
octsin for military am] commercial purposes. The Patriotic 
Meet is to be Introduced to a larger sphere of isperattans, 
and bioughc into closer dependence on the Admiralty t and 
while additional means will be thus provided for the 
increase of Siberian trade, tJie nucleus of a formidable 
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Japamjse waters will have bem brought togetiier* Tlie 
foliowin^j article from 7^^^ Hf^scow Ga:r^/Ie plains the new 
arrangejixunt established l>ctwi:eti the coin|;Mj.ny owning the 
ratnoiic Fleet and the Russian Covemment;—^ 

^"rhe contTiMil entered InLo itic T-atfirt^ic Meet CTtiniiniltce And 

the Government comet into fbiec on the ii5 Jiiiiuitr|r nestt It fjmvides 
that nic Commiuee iTiaV] fur a period cl fivie tlii^ ti^ht 0 t 

niAiniiimitig eomnitinJintkkris hf fitemner between Vtectii^eKtcMdE, RorfitkniT, 
Atid the pem riT KantchntiEi and ibe ics. ot OketiSL. Thp inHiT fur 
pAfisengers ancT ftteicTuutdiite h not to ca^ceed ttiAi of ndleul deifELidH^ 
The fatter ebase of tfte UrifT it irc{Kcn:d to gjve a great impulie tu 
RuRStan etiintnerce fn ihb Vmt liui it b nut tlie mO«t iuipofttmL The 
mo^ valuable cons^cquencc of the change ft that the £]Ti><-iiati sqEmilhiti, 
[dic*ved of Hm dudes in the postil service, whieb oeeiipiial ab ft^ tbne^ will 
l>e minrcKfced in aecincdAnoe villi pulhicd fe^nrrcinetiti. "Thai SnpuJit}n^ 
indeect flsntlt in need of bdni} fcdtte^l, tevent of tIvA v^ss^deoniposing ft 
in very bad conditiofL Thdf repiiir vUit be taken in femd At once, 
and several of tbent viH be stmek en^T the te^et uf the fleet. ll b also 
tmiLcrstiJod tliAt the ^AdBc iket wilf be Incfeijied ui ttnml^er^ and the 
pem impooved In thckcoitstriietloti. Dcpfkts ai coqlI, naptlta, provisions^ 
and amronnctiDn arc also to he fonoed. The want of initiiittvt %hom by 
Rnssiim tncrcb4mti smd tnsdert in ihcir rcbliont wftb Ouroi and japan b 
dkn |X9imed qctl Uhbout the support of a coinnderable corabattve Iteet^ 
ready to support niir countrynicn^ tltiii initialive cmnoi be ^pectedi lor 
the eKperienco of other iiatirmii shoirs that the \^h1e picsenoe of 
mililoiy force b ei^entht in tho^ eounlrits. Within the liiitt few years ll&c 
Etumbei’ of mu' men-Df-var baa l^een bicTeoi^l in the waien of die Fai 
EaiL Thj^ ves^elt of the Baltic squadron are TerpuiwI Id take tlidr turn 
of tcrvice therc. As ifey are duriiy enpi^cd in traasjsart wnrk^ there b 
very liltJr cmLdng done whkrk b injmioni ti> onr inlerestsi, and la the 
|iraligc oT oui llag. Of leu mcn-uf-war etuplujrcd Ok Jbtrijin service 
ore stabemed to the Ein^ and of ilic^ two ore oL Yokohama and one ^ 
Kji^rasakL ’^fbe temaining Itro xiie at VLnJivtisiock. This foreo in 
tsp^ihdly os the voa^kda ihemafllire arc only of rajxfcrtile 
^cngtli^ being rmu £c%mcr |wu ojfvdleiT and two dJppctv VVortihiri*, 
dep6cs^ mid harbour* ale itquircd for the bcfisse oJ our ikel, as we 
canitut LTUiinl dii hetug able: to those of Cfiltta Enid japan ai all 
times- Tlic jJlirotian Will be aouit eJiaeged, irUui Ruaiiiii laeribaiiM 
ottU have no caeuae fpt thtovmg the bhme oti ilie Covmitueia if ctan* 
plaint ii made of thctr want id Imtiative,'’ 

The signiHcnnoe of this article cortsists m its prejiartag 
the way for an immediate tnciease in fiiimbers and 
efficiency of the Russian tleet in the Pacific, which to 
those concern cil for the security of British merchantmen 
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in those waters had sC«ticd. large and formidaUe enough 
without any augmentation. An increase in the Russian 
navy in this direcdoti is not merely the bringing to bear of 
a greater force at one of the vital points of Hritbh com¬ 
merce, but it constitutes the hrst and essential preliminary 
of operations for the injury of Corea, from which must 
ensue deplomble results to the maintenanct: of the present 
eejuilibrium of power in Eastern wTitefs, The talk of 
Russias designs on Corea now goes back so far {Tht 
SfKctutor having been the first to sound the note of olaxm 
eight or nine years ago) that it may have come to be 
regarded as a mere cry of *' V\,'^olf,** hut the " very soon " of 
Tht Mostau* GastUt shows that far from having passed 
away, the danger is nearer and more real than ever. 

Tile pacification of Burmah lias not reached suds a satis^ 
factory stage as was imagined. The disturbances in the 
Chin district, and the desultory fighting with the Ivachyens 
on tlte Vunnan borders, warn us tivat the country is not yet 
(lacified, and that a further problem awaits solution on the 
extreme frontier of our Empire. The present cold season 
will vritness a renewal of 0{>cintions against the flacdits, 
w'hile the task etitrustet) to General Sir Robert Low of 
opening up the Chin country may have more important 
results than even the bringing under our authority ofa new 
and almost unexplored region. It Is through, tlieir territory 
that a direct mute from Mandalay to Mnnipore wouhl lie, 
and the chancS of a successful issue for tlte expeditipn are 
considenxi lo be much increased by the reputation and 
experience of Captain Raikes. the politico] officer attached 
to the column. How far the anticipations of a sauslaaory 
issue for this semi*coerdvc and semi-exploiring cxjicdilion 
may be disappointed by the unfortunate escape of tiie Kale 
Tsabwa remains to be seen ; but them is no doubt of his 
intluence, and he owes Capcain Raikes a {»;rsona] grudge 
for having deposed him. \\ (tit regard to the establishment 
of direct communications between Mondaliiy iuid Bengal, 
a party has been sent out iVoin Chittaj^ng, and it Is hoped 
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that it will be able to get within signalling distance of tlie 
head of General l.«w*5 colutnn, 

^ A fur more serious problem is i(i?olved in the position 
of afiairs in the Kachyen hills. Tlmre wc have to deal with 
predator)'^ and savage tribes inhabiting a range of moujitains 
dirTicult of access, itnd with stilt more ditlicuk country in it3 
rear. The preliminary operations undertaken agjiiiist them 
with too little precaution and prc[>aratiQn xestdted in our 
arms leceiviug a check which caonot fail to greatly em* 
boldcn these tribes, nrul against which their repulse more 
recently in an atmek on the village of Mawhon is not a 
complete set-olT There was notliitig^really 10 discover in 
the fact, but these incidents compel the recognition that we 
have advanced on our Eastern Iroutier into the dose 
proximity of fierce and combative trd^ies, not less fonnitl- 
ablc in cheir way than those we found as our neighbours in 
the Punjab nearly forty years ago. 

Tilt Kachyens are to be vanquished and harmonized 
with our rule, not only by punitive expeditions, but by a 
policy of improved coinmunicaiions within our borders, and 
of co-opeiatioti with Cliifta. The improvement in our In¬ 
ternal communications has been begun, and will steadily 
progress. But it must be long before they can have suffi' 
ctently advanced to exercise any material tnlluencc on the 
sentiments of these tribes. It is from the co-operation of 
China, therefore, that we must expect betterand more imme- 
fUatc results, but tow'ords obtaining tliat, little or hothlng has 
yet been done. I'hc Chinese have been blamed for not 
establishing a more visible and direct authority over those 
tribes who come under the ilenignation of the frontagers of 
Yunnan, but after our recent experience, which time is likely 
to expand, it will bs more clearly |)erceived that Chm.i'was 
wise to leave them tmdistnrbed in their fastnesses. W'e 
also may have cause to regret our not having selected tvvo 
years ago a river frontier in the tnawoddyond Shweley, but 
at any rote it is now clear that if we want tranquil Eastern 
borders we must take steps to procure the Joint action of 
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the Chinese with ourselves in ensuring the peace of the 
districtd intervening between the two Empires;, and In keep- 
ing the main routes fbUow'cd liy travellers and caravans safe 
from marauders, as well as in a good and passiiblc oohditiem* 

Wltile it is easy enough to say what ought to be done^ 
it i4 marc difficult to sec how-it is to be effected, and the 
delay in commencing the i\ngli>'Chincsc Fromier Deli mi ta^' 
tion, which is thought very good jiolicy, because it is fltacmesti 
desirable that the solidity of the English contpiest should 
be rendered iadisputaljlc before the Chinese are called in, 
is not encouraging to those who would like to sw England 
and China cordially agreeing upon a common line of policy 
wherever ffieir respective auibortttes iiuirch. It is that 
the Commission will be nominated in the Summer, and that 
it will commence its lahoura with the cold season at the end 
of the year. The names of both ilr. Colbome Baber and 
Mr. Archibald Colquhoun are mentioned a.s being likely to 
be members of the Commission, and no appobtnients could 
be better. Still we fancy tlmt the <[Ucsiian will be found to 
bristle with difficulties, and. if they arc smoothed ova- and 
disappear, it will be hugely due to China's fear of a fresh 
develc^mcnt of French energy in Tonquin and the Shan 
Smtrs. 

If we are to ludge ivhat our future relations witJi China 
on the Btirmah frontier will be from our past and pr^nc 
experiences on other bordera which we hold in common 
with the Celestial Empire, the prosp«xt is not altogether 
encouraging. The situation of affiiira in Sikhim is unpre- 
cedentod, ami woukl have been regarded as intolerable only 
a few years ago. A part of Indian territory belonging to a 
chief in alisolulc dependence on ourselves, who was only 
aived from extinction at the liamis of the Goorkhas by our 
active ifttm-endon, has tx;en invaded and occupied by a 
rabble force nominally acting under the orders of the 
Tibetan lamas, but really coniroiZed by the Chinese Resi¬ 
dent at Lhasa, who is probably acting in op|X>sttion to his 
ordere from Pekin. This aa of eucroachmene began more 
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than sis months ago. It has enjoyed the tolcmtion of the 
Government of India for half a year, and the Tibetan 
leaders, encouraged by this apathy on our part foilowing the 
dnqucstionabJc withdrawal of the intended Mission to 
Lliasa in consequence of their tltncaienlng attitude, wil! be 
emtxddched to Iinve reeonrse to grenter lengths in asserting 
tiicir ciertcai prerogatives over the Buddhistic races d\veiling 
south of die Himabyan range. The forces they can array 
;uie instgniiicant and contemptible, and die powers at thdr 
bech and call can inspire no terror. Still it is a mistake to 
nlbw evxn such insign ill cant antagonists to gather strength 
and to have the opportunity of conceiving tliat they niay Le 
of Im^witance, for at tiiL* bast It Involves when the iinul 
eifort has to be made a greater display of force and ex* 
penditurc. 

But it also involves and includes a far more radical and 
scrioUnS mistake, The forbearance of the Govemmeni of 
India Is meant tu Impress the Chinese with the cordiality 
of its feelings towards them, and witli our desire to respect 
all their rights and to spare their susceptibilities. Our well- 
intentioned but blundenng hesitation in asserting our 
authority and in repdling invasion, to whicii the Tibetan 
raid and occupattou amounts, will result in t.'cpandlng 
China’s rights, and in creating susceptibilities where none 
existed. If we had driven tJic Tibetans out at once and 
coerced, the silly ruler of Tumlong, die Chinese would never 
have fch interested in the marauders, nor idcniiAcd them* 
selv'es with the rebuff intlicicd on them. By the course we 
have pursued tlicse Tibetans are in some sense identified with, 
China, and their overthrow wdll rtdlect in a dr^gree on China. 
The moral of all this h that we cannot too frankly define all 
China's frontier claims, or too promptly take steps to abro¬ 
gate and put an end to them by a Joint and amicable agree- 
menL If we ni^Iuct this, it Is the rock ahead on which our 
friendship and alliance will break. 

While these unsettled questions press more and more 
upon our attention disturbances have broken out in the 
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Himalayaa kingdom of Nqiaiul with the government of 
which we afe sentimentally on the best of tonns, but which 
ia really inaccessible to our influence and investigation. 
Runbir Singh, son of the famous Jung Baluidur, lias aftts' an* • 
e^clle of severai years mode an tiflbrt to recover his former 
position uf supreme counsellor in the State, and the present 
ruling faction Is said to have so fur alienated the good 
will of the peo[jlc and the army that he stands a good 
chance of success. \^x fear these prognosikattons arc too 
sanguine, for Kunbir Singh is known to entertain more 
liberal views than those prevalent at the court of Khat- 
mandoo, and to be disposed to lean more openly upon the 
English alliance, ami therefore his success would be wel¬ 
comed as heralding a relaxation in the present exclusive 
policy of ^Cepaul. That policy is injurious to us not merely 
AS an afUiir of high politics, but because it throws serious 
obstacles iii the way of the recruiting of that impottant 
i^raiich of the Indian anny known as tlm Goorkba regi* 
ments. Runbir Singh would probably modify the existing 
regulations, which w'ould be bcnehcial both to us and to the 
Goorkhas, and once iliis step W'as taken other acts of 
conlialiiy might be expected to foltow in its train. 

The failure of Runbir Singh will not avert the 
necessity of grappling seriously with tlie question of our 
nJatiotis with Nfepaut. N'o stone should be left unturned 
to improve them, to increase the cordiality dtat ought 
naturally to exist between Calcutta and Khatmandoo. and to 
promote the mutuii) knowledge of the Goorkha anti English 
peoples. How these objects are to be obtained Is no easy 
imitcr to decide, but one rtasonabl!; mode seems to be the 
increase in dignity of the Rcsidentsbip at the court of 
NepauL 1 f this can only he done by the of a special 
mission, tlte present time appears particularly favourable 
to this new’ depanurc, considering iliat Mr. Girdiestone will 
in all probability be iransferred to another post, and the 
jurival of his successor would afford a natuml occasioh for 
some excepiiodal display, i f we must be careful in sjiecify* 
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Hig the means by which the policy is to be commenced and 
carried on, there is no need for similar hesitadon in 
expressing the strongest conviction that our present 
‘arrangements with Mepaut are out of date and unsuitable 
to the situation. A remedy' must be discovered In some 
shape or form, and there is the more inducement to 
discover tt> because die solution of this difdculty will 
do much to simplify the gradual abandonment of those 
i%hls of suzerainiyv which, although China has pri2e<l 
and stili prizes them so much, are an anaduomsm, and 
must be gradually waived in face of the exigences of a 
dvUired neighbourhood. Nepaul is the most powerful and 
least dependent of all the nominal vassals of China, it is 
also the State in that condition which is most intimately 
connected with oureelves. [f we can solve the problem of 
dissolving Chinese pretensions without injuring Chtnesr- 
self-resircct in this State we may reasonabty hope to fare as 
well elsewhere. The Chinese are, perhaps, as anxious as 
we are to see tkyUght in adjusting relations controlled by 
pride and prejudice, and their courtesy to English travellers 
in Ceoiral Asia, of whom Mr, Younghuaband, of the 
Dragoon Guaids, is only the latest, shows that they are 
disposed to sttuin much in our javour, and to depart from 
their former courses of obstruction and hostility'. 

While we are thinking of Burmah, Tibet, and Nepaul, 
Siam should not be neglected, and tliere is evidence that 
France is working there akitfully and well. Within the last 
few weeks Siam has abandoned her right to tax imports 
from Cochin Cltina and Cambodia, a right about which she 
seeme<l disposed to fight only a few y'ears ago, and not 
content with this concession she has given another in 
granting an txf^ttaiar to the French Consul at Luang 
Prahaug. As Siam must play an important part in the 
development of Indo-Chiim. and as her claims on many of 
the Shan States can be turned to practical use^ it follows that 
our vigilaiice should not be relaxed in any degrae, and the 
elaborate Report prepared by Messrs, Cotquhoun and Holt 
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Hailett on the Railway connectioa with China su{:>pUe5 
copbiis atul valuable Infarmation on the subject. We are 
itill only on the threshold of the eapected development of 
the peninsula of Endo-China, and of the redlsdibutioa of 
its component states. 

I'he domestic afl^rs of China during the past quarter 
have not been disturbed in any marked degree. The tnar* 
riage of the emperor has been put olf on the groumi as 
alleged, of his youth and of the expense it would involve, 
but perhaps the real explanation is to be found in the 
Rmpress Regent,* not Empress Mother as the papers {per¬ 
sist in calling her, wishing to keep Kwangsu in leading 
strings a little longer. The reported death of the emperor's 
fmher, Prince Chun, has not been conhnned, and as the 
news emanated from Shanghai, the long interval w'ithout 
any corrobation from the capital throws doubt on the accu¬ 
racy of the statement. In any case it is not i}ossible to 
regard the event as of the first impodattce Prince Chun's 
position was antiaded with as much embarrassment as 
authority, and there is no reason to suppose that he pos¬ 
sessed a stronger will than the w'ldow of his decease bro¬ 
ther, the Emperor Mienfung. Since he came prominently 
forward, about five years ago. he was constrained to adopt 
the diamctdcally apposite {lolicy to that he recommended 
in the privacy of the palace, and with w'hich his name was 
identified. As the inevitable consequence hia political 
reputation diminished in the eyes of European observers as 
his acts became more and more imitative of the consistent 
policy of Li Hung Chang. The reputattott of that states¬ 
man has been steadily increasing, and his skill in dealing 
with American syndicates has shown him to be not less 
a man of business than bis diplomacy in the delicate 
Corcan questton has proved him to be a statesman of real 
merit. 

Wltile it is satisfactory to feel in regard 10 the ^litkicwict 

Her [ir«tu£ njlalkm^p lo him is that she i« the mdov of Ii& inHf 
Ills Empefor HiiJufiiiig, 
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fiasco shows thai our American cousins have not given us 
the go-by in securing the promising concessions connected 
wjth the development of ChinUt \ve must not neglect lo note 
the full sign ill cance of their failure. It means that the 
Chinese are either reluctant to give any concessions^ or that 
they will place an extreme and perhaps virtually prohibitive 
price on any concessions they care to make. The exploiting 
of China must therefore prove a alow growth, although it is 
very probable that, when once a start has been made, the 
progress will prove rapid. But still, it will be noted that, 
notwithstanding alt the talk of the last iew years, China 
remains in precisely the same stare as before, and that not 3 
mite of railway has yet been laid down. The facts are nut 
encouraging. Disappointment may lie ahead in anotlicr 
direction. The rumour is rife at present that we may ex¬ 
pect shortly a rise in silver, and the weightiest reason 
advanced is that China is about 10 increase her coinage of 
silver. This may possess some better basis than is sulli- 
cient to bring about a boom fn the Stock Markets, but we 
fail 10 see it: and, in our opinion, the increase of Chinas 
currency must follow, not precede, the adopdon of a libera] 
commercial policy and the inauguration of railways. 

There b nothing of importance m regard to the interDal 
aitairs of India to chronicle. The National Indian Congress 
occupies some of our space this quarter, but as our readers 
would not be in a position to Judge its real merits without 
referring to Sir Lcpel Grithn's bold criticism of the Congress 
and its promoters, we append the s[>eech he made on the 
subject in December. As it b candid and outspoken it 
need not be added that it has met and will meet with much 
unfriendly criticism, but it is tong since a responsible Anglo- 
Indian odicial showed such courage in speaking out home 
mjtlis in indifference to Government policy, and in open 
encouragement of those vigorous races, Hindoo and ^laho- 
medan, of India who have been slighted by Viceroys of 
recent years, in comparison with the much-favoured 
Bengalee. 
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of the T^om fnr mh\th I urge jtJ« Mahrattas to uiiGie tbr 
educiiioiift) Ti?hi(± vc offer you ii, tint you may take your rigjit- 

fill intflUectml place ia iRdm* and keep the BengilMS^ who are no^e^- 
whcfw rerf ncriTfii tn their proper placei You ate their superiors in dnJi^> 
tn strength, and in amrage; they m only yotii eupciioi^ in wibe arid 
TobbOity, U they dioidii be yonr kader^ it irould bt an array of lion-i 
cnmmaruled by grasdtappef^. If you \aok at the hiitaiy of the wntld yw 
Hill find that ttrung naiiara like the English, the Mahrattas. the Rijpo^ 
and Sikhs were nera fukd bf weak and unwnriike moei like the Bengalees. 
Cuttra^ is the qttalily which gmGmi the umld, and ±e brayeat people are 
everywhere and Jtmly triinnphwfl. Bo not then allow the Bengalee^ to 
deceive you with th^lr talk about mdctuil oem^esses and toprsentative 
ttodrmiontp Be content laiih y^itir own Mahrutia naiumality* and beheve 
me Utir repte$eotiitive m^iutiotis ate ^ CDUch ttutcfl to ludia they are 
TO thr moofi^ India h dmiposed of many dMereni Ttoikm^p vtth lery Ihtk 
in araunon; and tt h as fbdrfih to hope to uniie them tia to job iil one 
nation Rtmian^ Frenchmen, and Englbhmenr who ore mote ctoidy con¬ 
nected by dTjtLcatton nnd descent that the vadom peopks of IndU. 

‘‘^'Fhe K^called * National' Ctmgresi h a ahatot and the delegates arc 
only appointed by themsdves nitd thetr 6iendi« Hlndttos of podtspo and 
luthohty will not join iij and the only Mohoinedims who attend are a 
few obscure and nutorwty-aedkusg Bow do you bdkve iim any¬ 

thing national can come out of a rambg: where the cbkf promote^ have 
Itoi thdr own nationalny* and bare adoiUed the dies?- and hxid and wnyv 
frf furdgncfs? 

hiy adrbe to ytm .Maluuttas is to dbtmia natives of Ittdta who bavc 
gmn op thaif ca.^ and tbdh naikrol ibesa^ Cberbb and ohserve your 
ancknl and nabk leligjoitf cherish md your nda of imle 

^ffhbh rEtbskraaTid and philantltrDptsts tell yon in a bad thing, but which 
b in reality ibe rannuT w hNds holdv together the budding ol InduLn society^ 
if jttu take ft away lintliiog wP! be left bat ndna. There arc ouiny )»d 
and biconvenkitl iKuigii In caste, but its advantages me gfeuier than tti. 
evdi- We eanrtot iiave (lofeoionr and if we dc^ruyiel everythlitg that 
wm no( perfect, vie alkould have to get ^ of all our ftiendR* and povsihly 
make awaj with oimclTes." 
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REVIEWS- 

Russia, 

Thf^e two volumes Rtissia: Political and Social,by L. 
Tiuiouirow, translated from the French by Eowj^ro 
AvKttNt;* D.Sc. Two vols. (Swan Sonnenschcin, Lowrey, 
and Co.)3 give such a picture of the condition of Russia as 
regards both the material welhbetng of the people and 
their relations with the Government, as has never pre* 
viously been placed before the English reader, for Sicpninks 
writing which will recur to the mind, relate to a special 
class of political intriguers and enthusiasts, Mr, Tihhomi- 
row's work is more remarkable for the impression it conveys 
to the general intpiirer of the hopeless impasse into which 
the relatioQiS between the Cmr and his subjects have been 
brought by die policy of the Reactionaries, than for the 
precise and judiciously expressed views and mformaiion 
that one would have expected to ttnd in it from some of our 
reviewers' notices. Mr. Tikhomirow shows much passion, 
and we suspect prejudice also, in desciiblng the political 
and social condition of his country, which is quite 
enough without any exaggeration; but making allowance 
ibr tliis personal, or it may be naitonal, Buling, his account 
of Russia remains the most suggestive description of that 
country in its internal conditions and relations that perhaps 
has ever issued from the press. Although Mr. Tikhomt- 
row gives a sketch of Russian conquests, and expresses the 
bold opinion with r^anl to Central Asia, that the Syr 
Daty-a is her proper boundary, the greater and the moat 
interesting pan of the votumes relates to the people in 
ihcir family life, their social and religious pmedees, and the 
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silent but deepiy felt apinion as to tbe manner in which 
they are governed. We have said that Mr. Tikhomirow 
gives a vivid picture of Russia, but we are a little In doubt 
svhether it is absolutely true and trustworthy. Mr. 
Tikhomirow has only himsdf to thank for this doubt, as 
he cannot surely expect us to believe that public opinion 
to-day is formed by a sense of wrong at the acts of 
Cathenne 11., the mad Paul, and the weak Peter 111., 
whorse partiality to favourites and autocratk ways are adduced 
over and over again as the causes of present national dis¬ 
content and hostiiity to the consdtated GovemmenL The 
work is one sure to find a wide cirde of renders, only too 
many of whom will accept the author's conclusions, without 
pansing to verify his facts, and the. evidence on w hich they 
are based. When the great Russian revolution comes as 
anticipated by M. Tikhomirow, we expect not merely as 
he does, the disappearance of the RomanolTs. hut the 
disruption of Russia. Only the Ctar holds that unwieldy 
empire together. 


Vcrcsifhtfgin, 

The reminiscences and sketches of tlie Russian painter 
and traveller Verestebagin £“ Vaasili Vcreslchagin,'' trans¬ 
lated by F. H. Petees. With fllustrations. Two vols. 
{Richard Bentley and Sons,)] are well worth production in an 
English form, and the narrative, which Is written partly by 
Mr. Verestchagin and partly by his wife, co\'ers travels m 
many lands from Siberia to Bulgaria, and the Caucasus 
to Sikhtm, and deals iiv^th some historical events such 
as the last Kusso-Turkish war and the campaigns in 
Central Asia. There are also many interesting and life¬ 
like details about Skobeleff whh whom Verestchagin was 
intimately assoebted, and what Is remarkable about his 
acomtnt of tlic jf^ung Russiaa general is that he is the 
only one of hb friends and admirers who shows any dis- 






crtminatfort in judging his character. Mr- Verestchagin 
has mth considerable tact assigned to Mrs, Verestchagin 
jhe task of describhig their Indian tour, so that his 
countrj'men maj* take the less umbrage at the compliments 
paid to us and the inhabitants of the Peninsula, 'while 
his En^ish hosts can submit with a better grace to the 
little amount of adverse criticism offered. If the re¬ 
miniscences of the Russo-Turkish war and of General 
SkobelefT {induding the anecdotes about the Emperor 
of Germany and the late Prince) form the most 
attractive portion of the two volumes, there is still much 
of interest in the chapter relating to Central Asia, Mr. 
Verestchagin is not a hdiever in the \'alue of the posses¬ 
sions in Turkestan. He writes: ■'There would be some 
sense in this terribly expensive terntoria! aggrandise* 
ment, if it were to serve as a demonstration against 
European enemies and he also speaks of die danger 
to Riissla from the Mahomedan population, Mr. 
Verestchagin*s work is a useful corollary, and perhaps 
corrective, of Mr, Tikkomirow's volumes, and if it is 
written with less skill and point this is more than com¬ 
pensated for by its obvious gain in sincerity from not 
having been written with a purpose. 


C^rsairt of 

Captalv Noguak has collected in this volume from the 
most patriotic French sources an account of the chief 
nav'al exploits of the Grande Nation during its long 
struggle for maritime superiority with this counoy The 
Corsairs of France," by C- B. Nokst-\jf. (Sampson. Low 
and Co.)l If some of the facts are not quite historical, 
there is still some advantage in having the questiDfi 
treated in the least friendly way for our prejudices and 
proconceptions, if only because w'e thus ascert^ the 
worst that can be said of our dkeomfimre. and the most 
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flattering rendering of our adversary's success. The 
victories gained by Jean Bart anti his successors, many 
as they were, contained some dement of satisfaction.^ 
Brilliantly conceived and daringly carried out as thdr 
plans were they never affected the cruciat i^uesdon of the 
supremacy of the seas. When that supremacy was most 
emphatically decided in our favour the corsairs of France 
were causing our marine as much annoyance as In the 
dubious days of Ruji’ter's visit to the Thames, or those 
that preceded the defeat of the Count de Grasse tn the 
^Vesl Indies. The inference from this is clear that even 
when the superiority of our naval force is fully estab¬ 
lished there remains real danger for our cominwcial marine, 
and i]s that marine was never so extensive as it is at the 
present time, it follows that the peril will be greater in 
the future than it proved in die past. The Indian Ocean 
was a favourite cmisiog ground of these French ad¬ 
venturers, and some of the exploits of Robert Surcatif, 
one of the last and most successful of the corsairs, whose 
deeds form the subject of this volume, were performed in 
the Bay of Bengal and near the mouth of the Hoogfaiy. 
The whole w'Ork will repay perusal, and suggests as a 
moral that in a time of war our trading and passenger 
vessels would have to be htted out for defence, and to 
show the same spirit as the old East tndiamcn, who several 
dmeSi as recorded in this volume, beat off unaided the 
attacks of French privateers. 


and 

Mr. Epwix Anjicip's latest collection of poems Lotus 
and Jewel." (Triibner and Co,)] will fully sustain if it does 
not even enhance the reputation as a poet of the author of 
**The Light of Asia.*’ '‘To an Indian Temple*' has all 
the Oriental flavour and the keen insight into the mystery 
of Buddhism which might be expect^ from Mr. Arnold’s 
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previous wriuiigs, and " A Quetai’s Revenge'* is a brilliant 
rendering or a striking episode itom the great Indian epic, 
the Mahabharata. The former poem is full of beautiful 
passages^ and Gunga^s love-songs may be compared in their 
way to those of wily Vivien* The casket of gems is com- 
p<»ed of eighteen sonnets to different precious stones, from 
rubies to diamonds, and amber to jade; Among the other 
poems are, in our opinion, some of the best thli^s in the 
volume. “ The Snake and the Baby," and ** A Rajput Nurse,” 
will appeal to the heart of every reader with or without 
Indian experience, while Mr, .^nold’s rendering might, in 
both cases, be adopted by the people of India themselves 
as national: and popular ballads; Everything Mr, Arnold 
writes about India is marked by intense s>'mpathy and 
cnthusia.=:m, and no English writer has ever approached his 
subject with a more sincere desire not merely to do it 
justice, but to identify himself with the sentiments of th<»e, 
the beauties of whose ways and religion he wishes to bring 
out in rU*^T' and imperishabie colours for the benefit of his 
countrymen and posterity, Mr, Arnold is also a true poet, 
and hb '* Lotus and Jewel " furnishes abundant proof, if 
any were needed, that his claim to this high title is based 
on accomplished work, and not on friendly compliments. 


J^n/itrA TVdtv/A’er tit CmtrtU Ash, 

The rectmt journey of the French travdleru, MM. Bonvalot 
and Capus, from Turkestan to India invests with fresh 
interest the account published two years ago of dieir former 
trip, and which had escaped our notice; This work [" En 
Arit: Ccntrale.** par Gabreel Boxx'ALOT. Deux Tomes. 
(Paris: Pion Nourrit et Cie,)}gives a detailed and almost 
minute account of a journey from Moscow to Bactria. and 
from Samaricand to the Caspian, The more interesting 
portion of the work relates to the r^on lying oumde 
Russian jurisdiction, and to the Turtoman desert then only 
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lately annexed to the Rnssran Empire, and fortunately this 
forms its bulk, as M. Bont'alot is careful to avoid unneceS' 
saiy diffuseness in treating of well>knowa places such 
Tashkent. Instead of printing old news abonc one quarter 
of Centnd Asia, he gives the very best account we know of 
^Eastern Bokhara and the Oxus valley. The important 
towns and places Karshi, Kiiif, Shtrabad, Termes, and 
Guzar. are admliabty described, and^ as several of these 
places are of great stratr^cal and military' importance, our 
Indian Intelligence Department should not omit to take 
note of all the information provided by this narrative The 
general reader will hnd on perusal that the two volumes 
furnish very pleasant reading, and that they contain plenty 
of incident apart from their value as a solid contribution 
to the study of the peoples and politics of Central Asia. 
The illustrations are taken from drawings by M. Capus, 
and there are two useful maps. 


Horjiee, 

If the scene of this story ivere In, Africa Instead of Borneo 
we should judge of its truth or fiction by whether the name 
on the title-page was Thumson or Haggard, We hare no 
certain guide to the truth, hut the grave and respectable 
names there argue in favour of its. being a narrative of fact 
['■ Ran Aw'ay from the Dutcit: or, Borneo from South to 
North,”by Id. T. H. Perelmr, late Dutch Indian Service, 
translated by NlatnucE Blok, and adapted by A. P. 
Moties. (Sampson l,ow and Co,)]; how far this belief 
may be borne out by the facts themselves as recorded in 
the volume, and the weird scenes and adventures desc ribe d, 
must be decided by the reader himself after perusing the 
woriw Several of the characters are dnely drawn, such as 
the Dutch Colonel, the half-breed Johanne, and the Dyak 
Doltm, and the youthhil reader cannot complain of any 
deficiency of adventure and excitement At the least it 
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may be assumed that Mr, Perelaer writes with personal 
knowled^ of the Dutch r/gimt m the Hast Indies^ and 
, if so, he is not comptimeatary to either its tnoralt or 
efficiency- On the other hand, the impre^ion he leaves 
-of the Dyaks is that diqr are a fine race susceptible of 
improvemenL 


pApet‘s TcUding Iq iiidc^*China, 

The second series of “ Misodlaneous Papers rehoing to 
Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago, reprinted for the 
Straits Branch of the Ro)'al Astatic Society” (Tiiibner and 
Co-, two vols.), cannot be pronounced as interesting as the 
first, noticed in the AsLmc Qoarteri-vILeview of July, tSS6, 
The subjects themselves are not attractive, and we very much 
fear that the readers who will be encouraged to peruse these 
volumes after the first inspection must be few indeed. 
Fortunately, a good index simplifies the task of rdereuce fgr 
those who happmi to be mterested In any of the twelve 
subjects discussed in these two volumes, and, as the Straits 
branch of the Asiatic Sijciety does much good work, which 
is not brought very prominently before even Orientalists 
in England it is, of course, an advantage to have its papers 
preser\fed from time to time in an easily accessible form, 
and produced under the care of such an accomplished editor 
as Dr. Rost. 


Tkf TrttnS‘CriSpian Railway. 

Mccit interest ajt the Rus^n railway east of the Caspian 
has attract«l among us. it ra singular to find that no refe¬ 
rence has been made to the best account of the line yet 
published in any language—that of Dr, Meyfelder, a German 
official in the Russian service, who accompanied General 
Skobcleff on bis Turcoman expedition, and who enjoys the 
friendship of Gtmeral Annenkoff ["Transkaspien nod seine 
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Eisenbahn. von Dr. O. Hztteujer, Hannover, 188S. Price 
8 marks]. The volume contains a complete acoouQit of the 
constnictton of the tine, and of its intended branches and ^ 
continuations, besides a resnmi^ of the political and military 
events which led up to its tneepdon. In short, alt the 
information that could possibly be desired on the subject is 
to be found within its pages, and the illustrations, maps of 
the line .'tnd of Mikhail Gulf, and tUt of mtions, add con> 
sideiably to its uscfuln^ and interest The work is one 
that should certainly be at the disposal of all our military 
and ptditical departments concerned in Russian operations 
in Central Asia. 


jVfifgs in Asia J/fwor, 

These notes in Asia Minor are both with pen and pencil 
[" Pen and Pencil in Asia Minor," by William Cochrax. 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low and Co.)], and, so far as th^ 
have any conneedng thread or definite abject, it is the 
culture of silk in Asiatic Turkey, After some experi^ce of 
the cultivation of this article in China, Mr. Cochran pro¬ 
ceeded to the Sultan's A^tic dominioos to inquire on the 
spot into the present oondiilcm and future prospects of seri¬ 
culture in a quarter of the world where it k probably of as 
ancient date as in China. The result of his inqulri^ is re¬ 
corded in this volume; with much more of local interest 
collected in the ordinary course of a tour through r^onsof 
great interest in antiquity and at the present day. He has 
much to say on the Pasteur system of curing diseas e , which 
he carefully studied in practice during a twelve months' 
r^ideoce on a silk farm kept by an Hi^^ishman, Mr. 
Griifit, near Smyrna. The industry has been introduced 
into New Zealand, where both the cilmate and soil seems 
admirably adapted for the cultivatioa of sUk, Incidentally 
Mr, Cochran touches on a very important matter—^the com* 
petition of German merchants, and their patronage by the 
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Govcmment under the auspices of PriDce Bismarck. He 
has also some sensible and pertinent remarks about the 
^ better technica] and linguistic knowledge of Germans, and 
this adt'antage is likely to be increased by the establishment 
of the new Oriental Academy at BerlinL Probably there is 
no part of the world where English merchants have made 
less of their opportunities than in the Sultan's dominions, 
although they long enjoyed there conspicuous advantages 
over every other nation. Is it too late to make a com* 
meacement towards recovering lost ground ? 


Modern Afiiiiary Huiory, 

Axthouoh Mr, Maguire's book has but little to say of 
Asiatic warfare, military science and efficiency have so 
much to do with our position in India and the East gene* 
rally* that we may take the opportunity to recommend it 
as a usefuJ work to all studying for military examinations. 
The immediate objea is to facilitate the study of the text* 
books on Strategy and Tactics, used by officers of all 
branches of the service. The idea is an excellent one^ 
and, with the exception of a few errors of detail which can 
be easily removed in later editions, it has been admirably 
reaJiiecL The book is publisbcd by Messrs, Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., of Londoa 


The Imperial Gaze/Uer of India, 

TttR concluding three volumes of this magnificent work 
were publishttl during the present quarter, and it would 
be a grave omission on our part to neglect to notice the 
fact, because The Imperial Caseileer (published by Trtib* 
ner and Co.) received a very full notice in a former number 
of this review. The last volumes, including a general 
index in the fourteenth volume) are marked by the same 
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excellence that chafacterised ihdr predecessorg, and Sir 
William Hunter has now placed the seal to the ^^reat 
literary achievement which will be permanently associated ^ 
with his name. /jWrr wrQwt o/ms. 


BriiM Prestige in ih£ M&si. 

Altholoii w'e do not share the apprehensions of the 
writer of thb book [“The Decline of British Prestige 
in the East*" by SsuM Faws, (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin .)3 we think that he has done good work in making 
tliis cifort to sttmulate English interest in the Eastern 
Question, and to raise the note of warning that, despite 
our stdf-conhdence and complacency, the prestige of 
England does not stand so high as it did in die estima¬ 
tion of Orientals, and of Mahomedans in particular. VV'e 
are quite sure that if this opinion is held ii is based on an 
eiTor. for this country was never so strong or formidable as 
it is to-day, and we are not certain if the Eifendi accurately 
represents the views of Eastern society. Nevertheless a 
{jenisal of his book must do the English reader good. It 
throws some light on the Egyptian question, which has 
been complicated by the initial blunders of Turkey and 
France, and by our neglect to profit by those blunders, 
and perhaps most of all by fresh blunders of our own. 
There is much tn the volume about the sentiments of 
Mahomedans which wtU provide material for grave rejec¬ 
tion not unmixed with anxiety. 


ImUan Lift and Work, 

Tilvt large section of readers who have never visited 
India will greatly appreciate this volume in which Mr. 
Wilkins tells them things not to be found in more ambi¬ 
tious and larger works [*' Daily Life and Work In India," 
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by W. W‘ILK IKS. (London; T. Fisher Unwio.)} A 
readable accotiOE at moderaie leagch of die daily life and 
^work of die peoples of India was disdiictly a book that 
was much wanted, and no one is more of supplying 

it than Mr* Wilfcins, whose experience of the country was 
joined as a missionary. Mr. Wilkins has already proved 
bis sympathy with the Hindoos in an account of Mexiem 
Hindooisntf and there is nothing in this work that can shock 
the feelings of any native of India, while it contains much 
that will altord him pleasure. Its chief value is« of course, 
as a usefui ladt to the reader who has no Indian 

experience, but who is interesieid in the inhabitants of 
Hiiidosian from their ancient and varied history, and 
their dose association with ourselves. 


Tigtr itt India^ 

UjfhElt the title of ** Tiger Sbootlng in the Dooii and 
Ulwar" (Chapman and Hall.), Colonel Fife Cookson nar¬ 
rates his experiences in pursuit of big game in two different 
districts of India sixteen years ago. The districts referred 
10 are, first, the Doon region between the Jumna and the 
Ganges, and skirted by the Siwalix range of hills, and, 
secondly, the Native State of Uiwar in Rajputana—'both 
afibrding admirable ground for the sportsman, atthougli, 
owing to the prevalence of game, it is rare to come across 
a man-eating tiger. Colonel Fife Cookson was not for¬ 
tunate enough to meet with any of those remarkable 
adventures which (all to less veracious chroniclers of sport, 
and the absence of the sensarioaal, while it makes a dullish 
book, Increases our belief in the finthfulness of the picture 
drawn by the author of the condirions of sport in Indian 
jungles. It must be admitted that on one occasion Colonel 
Cookson and a companion bagged three fine tigers ai once 
in the same jungle^ and this success would amply com- 
{xmsatc for much previous dtsappointmenL Still if regard 
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be paui to the whole experiences of these two hunting trips 
w'e are not sure that the author has made out so clearly 
u he believes that tigercharing is superior to fox-hpnttng^ 
even in the element of danger. 


TAg Lorits^Lay. 

T ins is a translation from the Sanscrit of the Bhaga\'?id 
Gita, or ♦'The Lord's Layi’^ made bj- Mr Mohini M* 
C 3 iatterji, M.A., for the benefit of those in search of ^iri~ 
tual ijght (Trtibner and Co.). The Bhagavad Gita is 
the cotlectra essence of all the Vedas, and it represents 
the Word of God for the Hindu peoples of India, Mr. 
Chatteiji must be TOmplimented on his great spirit m an 
undertaking to place a translation of this work before the 
English reader, who will admit the breadth of view dis¬ 
played in the Introduciion, at the same time that he wilt 
find abundant evidence in the work itself 10 prove ihai 
Truth and Rdigton hax'e always had a common basii and 
are vtrtnnlly the same under different names and at all 
limes. 
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THE IT NANCES OF INDIA. 

Tji£ itdttiinlstraiioni of the Iiidtun Iinjuicej; is a. topic In 
which Englishmen, naiuraily and rightly, ftiei a deep 
co&ccm> In the first place, financial prosperity is a prac¬ 
tical lest of administradt^ sttccess which there is no g^tin- 
saying. Many of the great concerns with which the 
government of India Is occupied do not adiult of being thus 
r^idly tried by a definite standard. The vieivs which 
present thenvsclvs to diFerem minds as to the uJtitnaie 
moral and economical rcsuItS'or Bntisli rule to the popula¬ 
tion of the country' will vary according to the convictions, 
taste, idiosyncfasy of each individual. There are those, for 
instance, who question whether the work of tlie English in 
India has added to the sum of human happiness, who 
regard its present with rt^rct and its future with anxiety. 
The disturbance of time-hanoui%d customs, the displace¬ 
ment of old-world types of life, the irruption of European 
ideas into primitive communities, which had, somehow or 
other, weathered the tempests of a thousand y^ears—the under¬ 
mining of venerable creeds^ which for centuries had guided 
the spiritual aspirations and shaped the morals of mankind— 
the diffusion of secubr education and materialism—the 
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horslt inroad of economic science into a condition ol society 
which, by its own laws, was iireserving. at any rate, some 
sort of equilibrium—all these phases of modem India give 
rise. In a certain order of temperaments, to nothing but 
repugnance, melancholy, and apprehension. To others, Ihe 
task of the British rulers of India presents itself in the light 
of the successful rescue of a considerable fraction ot the 
human race from a chaos of sufTering and oppression, enor¬ 
mous physical catastrophic^, untold horrors of famine, flood, 
and pestilence, the rapine of the in^'adcr, the scourge of the 
despoL The lingllsli found India—so runs the joyous 
creed of this cLiss of thinkers—weltering in blood, prostrate 
under the blows of successive conquerors, witli whom con¬ 
quest meant nothing but spoil for the victor, misery or 
death for the vanquished: wc have raised her from her 
prostrate helplessness, and protected her efficiently from 
external spoliation and domestic lawlessness, enriched her 
with all the latest appliances of civiliration, and entitled her 
to rank among the most powerful ami pro!>f»erQus cotnmuat¬ 
tics in the world. A grand and beheftcent work has been 
wisely designed anti nobly carried out. 

Which View is right ? Opinions dtlTer and will continue 
to differ, and the ordinary spectator, widi no taste for the 
philosophy of statecraft and no leisure for elaborate ex¬ 
amination of facts, looks on in despairing bewilderment 
at the strangely contrasting pictures of the same scene 
which are presented to his view. But witli fiiuuicc we get 
a standard which, so far as it goes, alt accept as decisive. 
The melancholy and the sanguine sttuesman, the mourner 
oyer the past, the enthusiast for the fulure, alike regard the 
balance sheet os a main criterion of success. If a nation is 
paying its way and putting by something against the day of 
trouble, its position, whatever may be its otlier drawbacks, 
has one great dement of soundness ; furtlicr developments 
in the omameniat and non-essential branches of administra¬ 
tion may be expected in time. The solvent government 
can afford to wait. Tlte essentid condition of safety lias 
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been secured. Oo the other hand, no amount of benevolent 
intentions, high moral aims, or virtuous projects vvill save a 
nafion from ruin and its rulers from disgrace if philantiiropy 
is allowed to Ignore arithmetic, or. If. in the glamour of 
heroic enterprizes, her statesmen lose sight of the common¬ 
place obligation of mating both ends meet, N-othing—as 
a hundred Blue Books have taught ls— cun be more sincerely 
benevorent than the feelings of the Indian. Government 
towards its subjects. Practical Englishmen* are willing to 
take its benevolence for granted, but are none the less 
anxious to be certain that its Quance is judicious and its 
solvency assured. 

The truth is that financial failure would be tantamount to 
an admission of defeat. It would mean that the great task, 
which the Government of India has for the last fifty years 
proposed to itself, must he abandoned as impracticable, and 
some humbler project be entertained. That task is to levy 
au itmutint of taxation so small as neither to crush the almost 
universal poverty of the nation nor to discourage entcipriae, 
and with tlte resources thus provided to defend the empire 
against all comers from without and all breakers of the 
peace within—to maintain order and tranquillity among 
a huge congeries of nations, tribes, and creeds, whose rival 
interests and conillctliig tastes are for ever on die eve of 
explosion—to make effectual provision against the periodical 
faniines which desolate the country, and for dus purpose to 
canq’ through a vast schtune of public workf^ railways, and 
canals, by which alone any substantial alle^'iation cun be 
obtained—to secure a pure and competent administraiion 
of justice—to detect and punish crimes to develop triide, to 
extend education to high and low. to prevent disease by 
sanitary improvement, and to relieve it by hospitals and 
asylums, and generally to carry out, so far as the difference 
of circumstances allows, among the 250 mill ions of die 
Queen^s subjects in Indiii, the various administnitlve im- 
proventents which experience has shown to be feasible in 
England, Tins daring and unprecedented undertaking has 
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been long in hand, and for many years past the responsible 
rulers of India liave admitted more and Ttiore unreservedly 
their obligations with reference to in But its succes^id 
achievement hitherto docs not necessarily prove Its practica¬ 
bility for the future. The object of the following fxTges is 
to ascertain how far it may reasonably be believed to be 
practicable, and to point out die grounds on whldi sucli a 
bdief must resL 

(t would be bootless to carry our survey of Indian 
finance to a period anterior to the Mutiny, That event of 
itself gave birth to a new epodr of finance. The assump' 
tion of sovereignty by the Crown, which was its imnitriliaie 
result, materially altered the conditions under which die 
administration was carried on, and the res[xmsibilities which 
soverdgii authority involved. It may, however, be worth 
while to observe that there is good reason to believe that 
the taxation levied by former dynasties was, beyond all 
comparison, more onerous' than that which the British 
Govemmeni now coUects, Careful calculations have shown 
that Akbar, at the dose of the sixteenth century, ruling 
otTjr a much smaller area than that of the present British 
Raj, enjoyed a revenue from all sources, of fotty*"two millions 
Sterling, of whkh sixteen or seventeen millions were con¬ 
tributed by land revenue.* His successors extended the 
Moghul dominion and raised its revenues Jebangir to hft)'^ 
millions sterling and Aunmsebe to something lictivcen 
seventy-seven and dglity millions. The Britisli Govem- 
ment raised about die same revenue in tS 86 ; but of this 
a great portion was derived from other sources ilnui tax¬ 
ation, Nine millions were con^buted by opium, and were 
paid by the Chinese consumer: two millions were earned by 
the Post Office, Telqjraph, and Mint: fourteen and a quarter 
millions by railways; one and a half million by canals; the re¬ 
ceipts of other departments, civil and military, were over four 
and a half miUions, The land revenue, hventy-two and a half 

Sir’H, Maineii £sny in Mr, T. II, Wartl'i " K&Jgn of Qti^en Vkiofinj" 
vol, i, p. 4891. 
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iiulUodS, collected Tor the whole empire, was only five nit) I tons 
more than Akbar received from Upper India alone, wtule 
134X>o miles of railway and 2 7,000 mites of canals have added 
enormously 10 the taxable resources of ilie country. Such 
comparisons hare but a limited value, because; if the British 
Government were oppressive, it would be no justihcatioti of 
it to show that die Moghul yoke was still harder; but 
when sensational statements are made on the subject of die 
oppressed Indian taxpayer, it may be useful to remember 
that luidci' the greatest of the Moghuls the burthen of taxa¬ 
tion was, prohaldv'. three dates as heavy as at present.' 
Theshare of the produce, which* according to the Institutes 
of Menu, the ruler was entitlerl to receive, was one-twelfth in 
prosperous times, rising to one-sixth anti even one-fourth in 
times of emergency* The gross value of the crops in India 
is now estimated to be between four and five hundred 
millions sterling. Of diis the British Government takes 
Olio twentieth or twenty-tw-o and a half millions. Akbiir, 
who claimed one-third of the produce as his right, would 
in similar circutnsuinces have •issessed Ills land revenue at 
tj,^ millions r and history tells us of rulers who exceeded 
even .^kbar's ratio, and tverc not to be satisfied with less 
dian a lialf. 

The moderation of the British demand during the 
half-century preceding the Mutiny was not without its 
disadvantages. It was an epoch of campaigns; and the 
adjustmcmi of revenue and expeniiiture was such that 
each successive campaign prixluced a serious deficit, most 
inade<|oately recouped by the surpluses of peaceful times. 
In die years 1814 to tSao the Nepal and Mahmtta Wars 
accounted for a series of deficits i tn 1804-1826 die 
first Burmese War and the siege of^Bburtpore produced 
a like result. In i8j8 another period of campaigns com- 
tnenced, which lasted till 1848* comprising the struggles witli 
Afghanistan, Scinde, and Gwalior, nrit] tile first and second 
Sikh Wars. Every year showed an e.xcess of expenditure 
“ Sir \\\ Hunter^ iv- ^44^ 
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over income. In 1S53 began anodier senes of dcficiiSj 
which culminated in the Mutiny, which added nearly forty 
millions to the national indebtedness. The genera) position, 
apart from the acute cri^ of the JMutiny. was found to he 
essentially unsound. Tlve eminent English financier, to 
whom the conduct of the Indian Exchequer was, at the 
doM of the Mutiny, entrusted, fully recogni^sed the serions' 
ttcBS of the malady and the necessity tif stringent remedial 
measures. Mr, Wilson at once Imposed an income tax of 
4|d. in the |Xiund on incomes between and £‘^ 0 , and 
9id. on all latger incomes. Customs duties were levied at 
a genenit rate of to per cent on imports and 3 per cent on 
exports; special duties, however, were levied on large and 
important class es of goods, ranging as high as per cent* 
It was speedily discovered, as the hour of panic passed, 
ih,ii imposts so severe were producing their natural results, 
and. in the interests of the exchequer, if for no other 
Ttason, must be reduced, in 1864 the general import rate 
was lowered to 7!^ per cent in 1867 the wltole system of 
the tariff was changed ; certain specihed artides remaiaetl 
dutiable, all others being e^empL Export duties continued 
to be levied on specified classes of goods at rates which 
ranged between 3 and 4 |)cr cent. In 1873 wheat was 
exempted from duty ; in 1873 lac dye was exempted; in 
1875 the general rate of import duties was lowered to 
5 per cenL, and cotton manufactures, oilsi, seeds, spices, 
and all grains except rice were exempted from export iluty. 
Further relaxations took pTat:e in 1878, when twenty-nine 
classes of goods out of sixty-two were exempted; the in¬ 
ternal customs on su^r were surrendered, at a cost to 
the Reventte of 55,000, the arrangements for the abo- 
lltion of tlve great Customs Line, maintained for the sake 
of the salt duties, were pushed forward, and a step was 
taken toward the abolition of ilie import cotton duties by 
the exemption of certain coarse classes of piece goods. 
These reforms were carried still further in the following 
• Stmdicy'fc “ Fnunce and Pubiji' of India.’^ p. 33, 
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year. Tiie Inland Customs Line, whicli stretched across 
tile middle oi India for more than 2,006 miles, and was 
guarded by a small aony of i-ij.joo custodians, was swept 
away : die ejceniptton of the coarser classes of piece goods 
vras made gen^, much to tlie indigtiadon of alarmists, 
who considered that Indian manufactures would be none 
the worse for a iitilc protection, and who enforced their 
objections by the circumstance that the loss by exchange 
was Increasing at an alarm ing rate. 

In tSSz Lord Ripon was able, as part of the fiscal con¬ 
cessions of that year, to abolish all tliat renuiiiietl of the 
cotton duties and all other customs, with the. exception of the 
import duties on beer and spirits, arms, araniunition, and 
salt, ami the export duty on rice. The import duty on 
salt, one and a half miliions, is necessatily adjusted to 
the price of the native article. The irsport duties, on 
rice, as the timte in this artide is practically a monopoly 
of Burroali and Bengal, fall, it is lidieved. more on the 
foreign consumer ih.'in on the producer. They are, how¬ 
ever, on gencml grounds, to be deplored, and if ever the 
Indian monofioly is seriously threatened, will have to be 
abandoned. With tltese exceptions, and arms and ammu¬ 
nition, for the taxation of which special reasons, other than 
fiscal, tptist, the Indian taxpayer, unless he be a consumer 
of alcoholic drinks, is entirely free from customs duties. 
As the Indian imports, excluding arms, ammunition and 
idcohotic drinks, are valued at more than fifty millions 
sterling, the vaJue of this immunity to the general consumer 
is apparent 

The amount now collected under this head of revenue 
is about.one and a cjuarier millions. Of this more than half 
is contributed by the (txport duties on rice. Of the holanee, 
nearly ;(f5oo,006 are derived from wine and spirits, and 
il22,CJOO fjrom arms and ammunition. None of the import 
duties can be regarded, it is obvioua as in any degree 
affecting the poorer classes. They are [»aid mainly by 
Europeans, or by those classes of natives who have 
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a taste ftH* Iiurt>pcan Ucjuors ajid the means to in¬ 
dulge it 

The vicissitudes wliich have beset Ur. Wilson's other 
impost, the incofne tar, and the numerous changes pf form 
which it has undergone, and the repeated endeavours of the 
Government to cutiail or abolish it, attest^ not so much 
iis general inexpediency, as the superior power of the 
classes whom it affects to make themselves heard and 
felt ai thec:(pcnse of the great mass of the community. 
Almost cviery ytEir since the tax began the Government 
has been driven to attempt some modification, with a view 
to piiiligate the dislike with which the upper classes in 
India regard dir^t taxation. More than once it has been 
altogether aba:<I vd: on several occasions it has, under the 
name of n liccM ix. been confined to earnings as opposed 
to incomes, Exj;ienencc has, however, invariably shown 
that the tax is as practically indispensable os it is theo- 
reticaUy just A year or two ago, the Finance Minister 
found it necessary to enlarge its area and increase its 
incidence, with a view to meeting the troubles which were 
gatliering thick round die Indian Exchequer. The derence 
of the measure wna the unanswerable aigument of neces¬ 
sity, as itie jpstificatwn of its previous abandonment had 
been the repugnance with which its contributories regard it, 
and the frauds und oppressions which are said to accompany 
its collection, I he new impost fell with esiiecial severity 
on European officials, whose hotne remittances were already 
grievously curtailed by the fall in exchange. The fact, 
none tiie (ess, remains that the monied classes in India 
contribute an inequitably small share towards meeting the 
expenses of the administration under which thdr wealth 
is canted ami enjoyed in security. With the great im- 
povcrislied mass of the pojjuJation the income tax must be 
popular, for ti)e simple reason that they have not to pay 
it; the well-to-do classes in India—and it is certain that 
these are, every year, assuming more considerable propor¬ 
tions—have still to learn that efficient govcrnnuinl, |>eacc, 
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onW, good courtSj and eddcation, railways and 

Ci'inals—-cannot be bad for nothing, and that the classes 
•which profit most i)y these advantages must contribute 
an equituLtle sliiare to wands the exptmliture which they 
involve. 

The amount nenv derivable from income ttix amounts to 
about one and a half millions, fi is the main contribution— 
wTtli the exception of salt, the oniy compulsory contribution 
—of the well-to-do classes—those who earn wealth and 
those who enjoy it—to the exi>enses of the admimstraliun. 
Loud as have at times bsen the complaints against it, and 
constant as have been the efforts of the Govcrnnient to 
comply with those compbints, there can be no dottbl that, 
if an equitable a<ljuBimcnt o'* • r ■jf taxation be¬ 

tween the diflcreitt secdons of trie pu>pu.r- be the object 
in view, it is grossly inadequate. One great anomaly in its 
incidence is that it spares the classes wIkj derive their Income 
from exportable produce, those, that is, ivliicb have t^nehted 
by the fall of exchange: while it faUs with esjjecial hcavi- 
nciis on ihe classes which have suHered most from tJiai 
went, those, namely, whose dfcuinstajices compel them to 
defniy gold obligations in England. 

The Mutiny was folio wed by a great rebound in nation a] 
prosperity. Military reductions, excellent harvests, and u 
general expansion of tradjt: contributed to rc-cstablish the 
endangered exchequer. Several substantial surpluses re¬ 
sulted. Prosperous, however, as were the Indian finances, 
the stniin upon them was becoming constantly more intense, 
lailia was no longer a remote field for commercial enter¬ 
prise, but an iittegral portion of the Queen’s dominions, 
entitled to all that the administrative resources of her rulers 
could e/iect for her improvemenL Railways, telegraphs, 
roads, and bridges were needed over the entire area of 
Soo.ooo stjuare miles, which owned the Rritish flag. Great 
irrigation schemes inusl be ujidertuktin lo protect the 
population from periodical famines; gaols, court-houses, 
barwicks. in which European soldiers could Uve wUhotit 
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risk to life, all Itad to be constructetl. Projects of sanitary 
reform had to be undertaken, ht a word, to use Sir John 
Strachcy’s phrase, tlit whole paraphernalia, of a great ' 
civilized administration according 10 the modern notions of 
what that means, had to be provided*" Hardly anything in 
these directions liad as yet Ijceni effected: but the obligation 
could no longer be ignored. No Government was ever 
beset with claims on its exchequer so infinite in variety, 
so difhojU to repudiate, so impossible to contede. In 1&66 
and the following years the embarrassments of the Govem- 
fttent were enhanced by a temporary stagnation of trade 
in connoctian witli the’ great HnglUh commercial criisis, 
by a succession of bacl iiarvesiSi by famines, which, tlic 
Guverinnent now‘'found Itself bound to combat, and 
by a fall in the price of opium. Meanwhile the adtuinis- 
tratlon was yearly becoming more efficient, more exact, 
more widely reaching tn its scope, and, consequently, 
more costly. It became obvious that a change of system 
was essential if tlie great work of improvement was to be 
carried tin with adequate completeness. Hence arose the 
great engineering project, popularly knowrt by the title of 
" Productive Public Wotks,’^ which forms so conspicuous 
and striking a characteristic of the Indian Administration, 
In 1S&5 a proiwsal was made by Colonel (now Ccneral) 
R. Stracbey to lay out twenty millions on canals wttliln the 
ensuing decade, to borrow the necessary funds, and to 
defray the Inieresi from ordinary revenue till such time as 
the eammgs of t^ch project should suffice to cm'er not only 
the cttet of its maintenance, but the interest on the capital 
outlay involved, "1 he pro^iosal was novel and uudadous, 
but it tvas, ibrtunate]]'', in the hands of men to whom novelty 
and audacity were fiunlliar and congenial conditions in the 
tasks which they were called to undertake. The project 
was coidially adopted by the Government, was gradually 
clalmratcd and extended to railway construction, and in 
1875 a regular forecast was drawn up, providing for an 
annual outlay of four tnillioiis of borrowed capital, the 
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Interest on wliich, as well as the cost of malnteivince, was, 
so far as the eamtngs of the projects failed to cover it. to b<j 
• defifaLyed from the ordinary revenue, A speculation on the 
part of the Government on so enormous a scale, and In ii 
domain so little covered by e^tperience, nauintlly excited 
anxiet}'; and the fall in tlie value of stiver, by adding to 
the cost of paying the interest on capitnl borrowed in 
England, has at times impeded the prosecution of the 
scheme, and now somewhat mars the completeness of its 
success. In 1876 it was held advisable, in view of the 
depreciation of silver, to limit the annual borrowings for this 
purpose to two and a half millions, a sum which, it was 
believed, might be raised in India witJtout recourse to die 
English marketSL Wars and famines have at times presserl 
heavily on the resources of the Govcrilinent, hut expendi¬ 
ture on the productive works has been steadily maintained ; 
not even the serious embarrassments of the last three years 
have deterred the Government from prosecuting w-kh 
unabated vigour a scheme which each years experience has 
more conclusively shown to be sound in deingn and closely 
bound up with the prosperity of the empire. 

At the close of tSSb the capital outlay of the Govern^ 
ment on State Railways was 1J3 millions* There is, 
besides this, a large amount of capital invested in Indntn 
railways, forjaterest on which the Government is rospon- 
siblev though it has not been borrowed by itself This is 
the capita] of the Guaranteed Companies, the arrangement 
being, generally, Uwt the Govamment guarantees a settled 
rate of interest on all sanctioned expenditure, sliafi^ all 
earnings above the guaranteed rate, mtd has the right of 
purchase at the expiration of specified periods* About 
$ixt>* millions have been thus laid out The guaranteed 
interest in the i^rly days of the scheme fell far short of the 
guaranteed rate, and the deficiency has been made good from 
revenue to the extent of about twenty-six millions. On 
the other hand, the Government has already become the 
owner of several highly-rcmunerativc lines and will 
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eventually acquire the whole fuilway system of the oountr)', 
a piece of nationaJ property, the value and Importaoce of 
which it is difficult to over-rate. The combined results of 
the various undertakings may be summarised as foJJows:— 
At the beginning of the year iSS^ there were about 
15,400 miles of nillway open; the capital expenditure, 
including five millions\s]}ent by Native States, had been 
/i78,soo,ooa S8,5O0 v 0OO passengers and 19,500,000 
tons of goods were carried during^ tSSb. The gross 
earnings were 18,500,000r the net timings 
575 per cent, on the sanctioned capital outlay- Such a 
result, considering that many of the lines are still in their 
infancy, is highly satisfactory. I'nfortunately, as regards 
the finances of tlic Govcmmetit, the cost of defraying the 
interest in l£ngland‘was in 1886 so heavy as to sweep away 
the margin of profit, and impose a charge upon its resources 
of about /"i ,500,000. The loss to railways by exchange 
was not far short of two millions- Against this must be set, 
by way of consolation, the advantages u hicb have accrued, 
to the genenU public, eighty-elgiu miliions of whom have 
travelled, for whom nineteen millions of tons of goods luivc 
been curried, presumably for purposes of profit, and the 
fact that food can now be carried into almost every part 
of the country at rates which make it Impossible that the 
starvation prices of former famine years will ever again be 
known in India. 

On projects of irrigation twenty-fourmillibas have been 
laid out under the Productive - Public V\'orks Scheme, I’he 
net earnings In 18&6 were ^'8o6,ooo, less by ;fi: 87,000 chan 
the chaige for interest Thb charge is further enhanced 
by an outlay of 15,000 expended on minor works of 
irrigacion, thus bringing the total charge under this head to 
;£^Soi,ocoi. This sum must be regarded as contributed by 
the general taxpayer for the atlvantage of the landuwntn: 
and his tenants, the only geneml advantage being the 
security afforded against famine in times of droughL The 
deficiency suiiposed to be met by provincial local rates. 
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which fall on the landed c]ass<^; but, in face of the fact of 
the enormous profits which iu times of desirth accrue to the 
owners of irrigated land, it is doubtful whether they make 
at all an adequate return for the advantages they enjoy, and 
for the enhanced rents which, immediately on the con¬ 
struction of a canal, tliey exact from their tenants- As 
to the intrinsic worth of canals to the country, it is enough 
to say that the value of the produce of canal irrigated land 
in a single year of drought hasv in more than one instance, 
been equivalent to the entire capital outlay on a canal, and 
that, taken In conjunction with railways, they have already 
rendered famines, in the sense in which the word was known 
in India, an impossibility. 

By the Productive Public Work-s Scheme the Govcni- 
incnt provided satisfactorily for one great class of its 
duties- But the demand for additional expenditure in 
other directions has not been met, and it became ob¬ 
vious that some general ecouomEt reform was csseniial. 
In 1S70 Lord Mayo jiiitiated a great scheme of hnanciitl 
decentialiration. The general object of this was that the 
Government of India should divest Itself gradually of 
its powers of iotcrference with the money matters of thtj 
provinces, tmd should entrust the Locit Governments with 
various branches of expenditure and income for wdiicb they 
would be responsible, and out of which they would have to 
provide for any additional expenditure which they thought 
fit to incur Up to this time the whole responsibitity for 
controlling expenditure and sJiowing a proper balance sheet 
had devolved upon the Government of India. Bach Local 
Government asked for as much for its own pur|>oses as it 
conceived it to be possible that the Supreme Govecitinent 
could be induced to concede. Each was anxious for ex- 
j>enditure in improving its own Province. All were indif¬ 
ferent to the necessities of the Government of India; and 
more was to be had by liotd begging than could be saved 
by rigid economy. The result w‘as a great deal of friction 
and general extravaganc& Lord Mayo began the experi- 
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ment in t$70, and it has since received important develop¬ 
ments, in 1877, 1883. and j 887, until now the control of 
almost every provincial head of expenditure, and of many * 
of the most tmponani hranches of revenue, is vested in the 
Local Covernmcnis. Thus, of die scveniy^seven and a 
half millions of rev'cnue shown in the Estimates for (887, 
no less than twenty-one millions appear as Provincial and 
T while a corresponding division appears in the expen¬ 
diture. Over this amount of revenue and expenditure the 
independence of the l^ocal Governments is, within certain 
wdhrecogn i^cd li mils, complete. The nirangemenis between 
the Supreme and Local Governments are now made for a 
period of hve years. One i(ii[iortant question in them is the 
ratio in which any increase of revenue which may mrcrue 
during that period shall be divided between the contracting 
parties. It would be manifestly impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment of 1 ndia to renounce all claim to the natural increment 
of its revenues for so long a period ; on the other hand, to 
deprive the Local Governments of a substantial share in it 
would be to rob the system of half its Value as a siimuius 
to economy. All increases in the main branches of revenue 
have, accordingly, been apportioned in such a manner as, 
while reserving for the Central Government such proportion 
of the increment as may serve 10 meet the corresponding 
growth of Imperial expenditure, may yet give the local 
administrators a vital interest in inaJiiog the growtli of in¬ 
come ns large as possible. No doubts arc enrettainecl in 
any quarter of the enormous advantages which have accrued 
both to the Supreme and Local Exchequen: from the pro¬ 
vincial ization of the finance. Economy sucli as no amount 
of supervision from a central bureau could secure, has been 
evenwhere introduced: promising sources of revenue, 
which were previously allowed to pass ntglected, have been 
fostered into importance; the friction which must ahva)^ 
arise when one authority has the granting of funds and 
another the spending of them, has disap|Kared : a spirit of 
and exactness has ever)’where l>cea introduciid; 
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considerable gain ha:*, on each occasion of a new contract^, 
accrued io the Supreme Goveronient; in other words, the 
yLocol Governments have found it possible, by better 
economy, or through the greater development of their re¬ 
sources. to spare, without crippling theirown administration, 
a laiger sum For ImfteriaJ mjuirements than had previously 
been eKacteil On the last occasion of a new contract, at the 
cammencement of 1SS7, the addition so made to Imperial 
annual revenue was about half a mill ion sterling, 

Tiiese measures have undoubtedly coniribuied grcfUly 
to the financial strength of the Government. In 1873, 
however, a new cause for anxiety appearedL Upper India 
was visited by a famine, the relief of which cost the 
fjovemnicnt nearly four millions irt that and two and a 
quarter millions in the following year. There was no margin 
from which such expenditure could be met, and the result 
was a serious deticlL Lord I^orthbrook, who was then 
Viceroy, became convinced tliat famine relief ought for the 
future to be treated, not as an exccpibnal, but a periodically 
recurring cause of expenditure, and ought, in ordiir to place 
the finances of the empire on a sound basis, to be provided 
for by the surplus of ordinarj' years. It was not enough 
that the revenue and expenditure should be in equilibrium. 
A normal surplus ought to be secured, and a fund thus 
established, on wlucli the Government might draw when 
famine had to be dt::alt with. The necessity for such a pre¬ 
caution was soon to be excmpliftcd with terrible distinctness. 
In t$75 the monsoon in Southern India was .seriously defi¬ 
cient. The drougitt sjircad gradually to Up]ier India: a series 
of badxeasons commenceri, and befoni the dose of the year 
1877 the Government was obliged to pay more than seven and 
a half miliions in the rdief of famished populations in one 
part of the empire or another At the same time began 
that marked dcprocbiion of silver which bos since had such 
scrknis results on the Indian finances. What is known in 
die Indian accounts as loss by exchange." in other words, 
the difference between the cost to the Governincnt of its 
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sterling obligations at the current value of the rupee, and 
the cost, supposing the rupee w'ere worth two slitllings^ 
spring up from half a million in i^>7( to two millions in 
■ $76. In 1878 tt had risen to three and a quarter miUIons. 

The great famine over, systematic provision w-as made 
for meeting similar contingencies in future years. The 
Finance Minister, Bir John Strachey. determined, 00 a 
review of llte famine exptfruiiitme of the preceding years, that 
tlie average outlay under this head couhl rtot safely be calcu' 
fated at loss than one and a half millions per annum, A margin 
of revenue over normal expenditure to this extent was to be 
secured. Further, the outgoings of a great empire arc 
liable to variuiis contlngendes, which could scarcely on the 
most moderate computation be taken at less than half a 
million, it thus became necessary to establish a suqdus 
in noftnnl years of two millions. The funds for this pur¬ 
pose were to be supplied partly by economies in admini¬ 
stration which the dticeniraliiatioo scheme had nenderdl 
liossible, partly by a general increase of local taxation, partly 
by the normal growtli of revenue. 

The csperienLe of the succeeding years tended to show 
that the hnanciat t:.\pedienta adopted by Lxird Lytton and 
his Finance Minister were producing a larger margini of 
revenue over expenditure than the most prudential view of 
the position could necessitate. The year 1878 closed with 
a substantia) surplus of two millions; the year 1879, the 
exceptional expenditure on the Afghan war excluded, with 
asiurpitts of three and a half milHoHB; the year )88o, the 
same item lidng excluded, with a surplus of seven millions. 
When the war vras ended Lord Ripon found himself in 
command of an overflowing treasur)> and it became a 
serious question how much of this sutijIus ctnild be safely 
abandoned, and in what ways the taxpayer couM be best 
relieved. The year t Sfi i was the most successful hoaacially 
that India has ever known. Kotwitlistanding aloss of three 
and a half millions by exchange and an expenditure of cme 
and a half millions on wtar. Sir £. Baring was able to devote 
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one and a half mtEIions to tlte express; purposes of fointoe insu- 
mrice— sh,, the discharge of debt or the constrdction of pro* 
iccdve works—and yet to show a £iir|)lus of two and a half 
iiullions. In the following year the taxpayo: was relieved 
to the extent of nearly three milftons, customs duties being 
surrendered to the extent of one and a quarter millions, the 
receipts from salt being diminished by one and a half mil* 
lions; while Icjcal rales, paid by the landed interest in the 
North-VVesicm Provinces, mirc remitted to the extent of 
;^300,ocx>. Tlte liberality of these concessions lias been 
sometimes condemned as profuse, and in the face of Lite 
events which have subse<itjeoLly occurred, tt Is difficult 
not to regret that the surtt thus gratuitously presented to 
the taxpayer is nor still within the reach of the Govem'- 
ment, cspccialty when regard Is had to the continuing fall 
of stiver and to the large expenditure which Lard Dulferin, 
at the earnest instance of the uiiliLiry experts, has found It 
necessary to incur with a view to the adequate defence of 
oiir North-Wesicm Frontier, Now, however, that it has 
become Impossible to continue die boon to its full extent, 
it is satisfactory to rellect that a tangible amount of fifteen 
or sixteen millions is fnietifying in the taxpayer's pocket 
which, but for these concessions, woiiKI have found its way 
to the Government coffers. The best apology for Lord 
Kipt>ti's generosity is to be fovmd in the reservations with 
which it was accompanied. 

The enhancement of the Salt Duly was expressly indi¬ 
cated by Sir H. Baring as die natural and proper expedient 
if at any time the course of events should lead the Govern¬ 
ment to require additional resources, 

" 1 Savc 'aid" he oheened, ^ that liy Tvdw;itiij the Sett fluty the 
fttuinrial pffiiilicti will he eircnglbeiied \ wc hope dial we nhafl t>e 
oiik to tetalti the duty at 2 Ks. fiertsattad, ,imt«« hart atinisiem no Tcaion 
to sufipotti that we dviU be umble to iki so. tty 4 wtum 10 the hiji^ui- 
rale we tfioutd of cixine, to mne extent at any ralii, latnik-n dm qrain 
objert ha*e in flew, vis,, to nSbrd smne relief fnmi tzulion to the 
{looreit elasMC, At the same lime, i should oliterve that, if any unfori^seen' 

I iroiimiince, «ni:b oj a bavj &I) in lilvcr, takes phue, and if at ihc 
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'VtTtK tiRM tlic K^ticiion ill the Soil, r'tity does not roeuU m any eoitutiler-^ 
atilu tncrea^ in the consutRpliuil of ^t, it wili be Ol>ett to ue (o lotum 
tcm)]OMn[y to a liijjbcr rate, Th» is an expedient to which the 
menl would iiavc ncovnse with gmit leluctsntw. 1 abndt^ howiiver. to fhe« 
ptobabiliiy of its adoptioa. for ii fa clear thab should on emergency anse 
of B iKUnrc to diminish our other sooic^ of revenue or to fnertose our 
cx(ieiidituTe, we ^atl be in « heuer [losilion to meet it if the Duty ti? 
a Ss. per numnd thnn if it were levied at a hiEjlier 

For several years it seemed as if die liberality of the con¬ 
cessions of 188a were to be fully justified by the eveiiu 
That year itscU't notwitiistanding the huge failing ofi* in 
revenue, a special war expenditure, net, of jC 6 oO,fjiOO 
and a pintctiltous provision for famine insurance, showed 
a surplus of ;£'675,ootx The year 1SS3. similarly, re¬ 
sulted in a surplus of nearly two millions. The }‘*:ar 
1884, ibough less prosperous than its predecessors, may 
lie regarded, if certain accidental and exceptional items 
be put astdrf, as fiaving complied aderjuatcly with Ihc -pre¬ 
scribed rule of devoting one and a half mlltinns to famine 
insmance, and showing a surplus of half a million. But in 
1S85 tilings began to go seriously to the bad. The tnove- 
mcius of Kussia on the North-West Frontier made it neces¬ 
sary to expend two millions in mobilising n force to operate 
in the Jlreciion of Candahar. The campaign in Burmah 
involved a further expenditure of ,^ 0 oO.ooo. Famine 
insurance was, it is true, provided for with conscientious 
exactness, and half a milUon of revenue in addition was 
spent in raJtvray construction ; but. as the result of the j,‘ear 
was a deficit of j£^2,Soaooo, the provision for this expencl). 
inie was really made out of the balances, and the true 
result of the ye^'s transactions, was a deficit of /^Sop^ooo, 
Directly the revenge of the Clovemment to 

exceed the expenditure, the famine insurance, /iro /anfa^ 
ceased to exist It lias now entirely disappeared. For 
the following year, 1886, a new and less pretentious r^ime 
became essential. Expenditure under the head of famine 
insurance was reduced lo less tlian half a million ; railway 
construction from revenue was wholly abandoned A bore 
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equilibrium was thus secured In his recent statement the 
Pinance Minister has given an impressive account of tlie 
^ misfortuDe^ with which since that ^te the Indian Exche- 
rquer has had to coatend. Taking the year 18S4 as the last 
one of norma] prosperitvi Mr, Westland showed, by an 
aiiatysis of the accounts, that the Indian Government had, 
at the commtiicement of the year t88y 10 provide for an 
expenditure greater by four and three-quarter millions than 
that of the earlier year. The causes of the increase miiy 
be sunimarised as follows \ 

In array 

Frontier niiliLtry tndds ... 

Upper Burmah^ aft 

AdditJaiuiI To£s by e^G^baiige 
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This acldicronal expenditure thti Government 
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7 'lie hgures [mt in a strikiJig tight the extreme pressure 
which the course of events wras oocaaianlng to the finances 
of India. The serious fait in silver* the imperative neces¬ 
sity of strengthening the military defences of the cmpir& 
and protecting it from sudden panic expenditure such as 
that of 1S85, and the expenditure involved in. the occupa-' 
tion of a new provlncei had al^rbed the whole of the 
normal growth of revenue, die whole of the margin pro¬ 
vided for famine insurance, the whole of the presenbed 
surplus, had diverted half a itiilUon from the Hrovinch'd 
Governments* expenditure and a quafti±r of a million front 
railway expenditure, and further neces^tated atv increase of 
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taxation to the extent of ni^ljra tniilton sterling. The 
gravity of tiie position was enhanced by the consideration 
^ har, beside the ex5>cndiiure shown above, the Government 
was pledged to large outlay—a mlUion on military railways 
on the frontier, and three-quarters of a million on harbour 
defences—none of which could be expected to be " pro¬ 
ductive” in the sense of bringing a direct money return, 
and the whole of which was being provided by borrowed 
ftinds. *rhe | 3 osiUon was grave in the extreme, and, though 
the Government, no doubt, acted judiciously ti! postponing 
the resort to fresh taxatioo to tlie very last moment, it was 
apparent that any one of many probable contingencies 
would render this unwelcome measure a matter of uecesaity. 
For tile chances of war or famine, a further fall in Opium 
or J^xchango. no provision had been made. Few weeks 
had elap^d after the {.lubltcatiqn of the Budget when it 
became np[iarent that the ttvo latter items were likely to 
affect the balance niore seriously tlian tJie framers of tlte 
estimate, had expeaed. Exchange continued to fall, and 
tile estimated cost of die iimne remittances has now to be 
taken at the rate of i6'gnL to the rupee Instead of 17‘5d., 
involving an additional ex|>enditiire of three-qiuuters of a 
million. The earnings of the railways, which, as they are 
largely inllucnCed by the accidents of European and 
American harvests, it is always difficult to estimate with 
any approach to precision, fell short of ex|iectaiton by 
;^400,0(XX The price of opium drooped, iajuriou.sly affected 
by the increased difficulty thrown in die way of smuggling 
by the Cbefoo Convention. A further loss of ^*300,000 
was thus entailed. Altogether the position of the Govern¬ 
ment was worse at the close of the year by one and a half 
millions than the Estimates at the bi^nniag, and. as the 
Estimates luid provided only a bare eqiitlibriuni, the whole 
of this unwelcome addition had either ui be provided for 
by loan or raised by additional taxation. 

There can be no doubt In any reasonable mind that 
Lord Dnfferin 5 Govemjiiem adoptctl the right and prudent 
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course wheD tliey resolved <m the expedient. A i^or* 
tion of the years expenditure, nearly two millions out of 
, seventy^’ght. maybe regarded as ** exceptional;" bun as 
one and iltrce-^uarter miltlons have already been transferred 
to loan on tills account, and as the exceptional expenditure 
is likely, iiokippily, to continue for sevenil years, it is 
that it wotild have Eieen the height of rashness to throw any 
further portion of it on posterity, and that the present 
generation is not hearing more than its tx{uitab]e sliare in 
an outlay, which Is mainly occasioned by its own inisforUines 
and mainly devoted 10 its own security, 7'he recurrenct; 
to a higher rate of tax will, there is evety* reason to 
hope, occasion no practical hardship to the consumer; nor 
will it involve theoreticat hardship, fur the precise elrcuni'- 
stances have occurred which Sir £velyn Baring indicated 
as a suiheient Just!£caitoii of enhancement. The rupee haf^ 
dedtned 3d. in value, the returns from opium have lessenetl 
by one and a quarter millions, since the date of his Budget, 
The sale of salt lias not inaierially increased. As to the 
practical hardship, it has always to be remembered th at, 
under the native dynasties, salt was a monopoly of Govern¬ 
ment; leased out to contraetoni, who had neither the means 
nor the inclination to bring It in large quantities and ai a lour 
price to the consunurr: that the present st'srcni was intro¬ 
duced by the British Government, in every' instance, as a 
substitute for various transit dues, trade taxes, monopo¬ 
lies. and other imposts, which were, the historian ltdb us. 
*' so full of tnet|ualitie5, anomali^ and complications that k 
would be in vain to inquire from what objection, or what 
abuses they were free " : and that, with the railway facilities 
now available, it is perfectly eertain that the supply of salt 
to Ute |)opulatkm at large, will, even with the present en¬ 
hancement of the tax, be larger and cheaper than in any 
former generation. The statistics recemly brought forward 
by the Insiiecior-General of Prisons in the North-West 
Provinces—where the gaol dietary had been most orefulty 
considered, go far to demonstnue that the price of die 
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amount of salt necessary for a man s health Is at present so 
mfinitesimaily small that there is no ground for supiiosiiig 
that a moderate addition to the wholesale cost of the article « 
will produce results appreciable to the general consumer 
A man. he says, can at present prices procure as much 
salt as is necessary for his healtli for too days at the cost of 
a pie, and, at the sanxe outlay, enough for himself, bis wife, 
and three children^ for twenty days.. The fact is that, in 
many parts of India, salt b not ^Id at all: a handful is 
given by the grain merchant to each customer, as part of 
his bargain. It is scarcely probable that such a custom will 
be materially . affected by a slight enhancement of the otiginnl 
price of the article. Nor does die history of the taa, since 
the remissions of i S&2. justify the belief that there is any 
very close connection between the original cost of the salt 
and the amount consumed. The figures show that, whereas 
for a series of years prior to i SSa the rate of increase was 2 .7 
per cenL, the years since 1.882 show an average mcrease of 
S'g [>er cent. The difference of rate between the two 
periods is, accordingly, oniy one-hftli per cent., and, when it 
is remerabered that the years previously to 1883 were in 
sever^ instances years of acute agricultural distress, and 
that the period since 18S2 has been one of exceptional 
agricultural prosperitA^ and that each year has added largely 
to the faciSiries of railway carriage, it is obvious that the 
increase of consumption attributable to the remission has 
not been considerable. The same facts j'ustify dm hope that 
consumption will not now be reduced by the recurrence to 
a higher rate of duty, which on hecal grounds has become 
essentoL The Impon duty on petroleum, whldi has become 
a fashionable article of consumption in India — thirty-two 
million gallons were imported in 18&6—^wil! bring in a 
further smalt contribution or.^ioo,<3o0; new adjustments of 
taxation In Bunnahi j^ioo,ooOl With these additions, the 
financial position of the Government may be summarized 
fcdtoivs; — > 
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This deficit of ^345,000 is converted into a surplus of 
simpfe expedient of transfemng the three 
quarters of it ntUlion spent on s^recLiI tlefences from the 
Revenue to the Capital account, a measure which the 
Secretary of State, having satisfied his cunscicnce by making 
the Item figure in the balance shc^ has permitted to be 
adopted. The Government wUJ, accordingly, start the year 
with a small balance of less than half a million. Any 
further fall in silver or opium, any famine e;t{pe:nditurc, any 
special military expenditure, may, any day, sweep it away 
and plunge the exchequer into still further depths. 

This stale of tilings is. It must be admitted, extremely 
serious. Nor is its practical gravity diminished by -leiiicrfra 
such os those adduced by Sir John Gotst in the House of 
Commons in tlie recent di^^'on of Mr. S. Smith's amend¬ 
ment to the Address, with a view to showing that the present 
predicament of the Government has been brought about, not 
by carelessness, mismanagement, or profusion, but by 
which it was impossible cither to foresee or obviate. One of 
the difficulties of the Government of India is that such large 
itemSk both of its revenue and expenditure, depend on con¬ 
siderations which arc absolutely beyond its control No 
precaution that it can take will ensure the due arrival or 
adequacy of the monsoon, or arrest the fall of silver, or 
keep up the price of opium in the Chinese maricet, or raise 
the prio: of wheat in England to a figure at which it pays 
to export k from India, or influence the ntyslcrious councils 
of Russia in a pacific direcdoiu Yet these are the main factors 
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which govern ihc Indtim bdance'Sheei, and it is from a com,' 
blned operation of seven! of them iliat the Government is 
no w so hard l>eset. The sterling expenditure of i S8 7 In Eng-* 
land exceeded that of [881 by liiile over half a million, but the 
operation cost thirty tnilllans of ruiioes more in thelatteryear 
than it did in iltc former. No human statesmanship could 
have divined the causes which made silver, after continuing 
for years [881-1884 almost uniform rate, suddenly to 
make a serious drop in each of the next three succeeding 
years.' Jt is a Slate of things which, as tlie Indian Finance 
Ministers have often complained, defies the resources of 
statesmanship, and reduces finance to the merest guc^ 
work. No one seriously imagines that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has been negligent, ill-jodging, or profuse, If such 
an opinion were really eiuertained, the apologies afl^cd by 
Mr. Westlftnd and Sir John Gorst would satisfactonly dispel 
II Mr. W'esdand, in viewing tlic expenditure of the decade 
1S75 to 1884, explained how little ground the apparent in> 
crease of thirteen and thnee-quaitor millions, in the latter 
year as compared with the former, afiorded for the chargt; 
of adtninistrativc extravagance. Half of the entire increase, 
seven millions, arose from the ex tendon of Ihe railway 
system, an investment which is enriching the country in 
every direction, and, but for the fal) in exchange, would 
already be substantially remunerative. Gf the remaining 
half, a large portioo is accounted for by the c.xtension of 
irrigation, post offices and telegraphs, by Famine Insumnce, 
by payments to Native States in connection with the salt 
duties, while one and a quarter millions were added by the fall 
in exchange. Only as to two millions does Mr. Westland 
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admit iluil theft has been a TOluntarj^ inenast of expendi¬ 
ture ; and, as lo this, lt»s ddeticc is explicit, *' Wt might," 
he says, “ have refused to open, new courts of justice where 
the increase of population or of business re<iuircd it. We 
might have refused to increase |>olice extienditimr, which is 
still, in the opinion of many authoriues, dangerously low, and 
run the risk of breeding insecurity to life and property. Wo 
might Have stopped the increase of schools, hospitals, and 
roails ; we might have shut our eyes to events in Central 
Asia, and refused the increases of poHtiiad and hitittary ex¬ 
penditure forced upon us by the approach of a great 
civilijEcd Power on our north-west frontier: in short, w'c 
might have refuised to cHschai^e the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of a civiluted Government, either with respect to our 
own subjects, or to the nations which lie beyond our fron¬ 
tier," This is a course which it is practically impossible for 
the Government of India to adopt, and the result is a con- 
dnml pressure on its resources by claimants, whose preten¬ 
sions are loo obvious and well-founded to be ignored. To 
resist them to such an extent that the increa,se of expenditure 
shall not do more than keep pace with the grovvtli of popula¬ 
tion, the extoustoa of commerce; and the normal growth of 
revenue, is the utmost that can reasonably be demanded of 
tlte Indian Administration, or that, witliout any absolute 
repiidlationi of its most imporlunt functions, the Indian 
Administration can achieve. Nothing was more strikingly 
brought out in the severe scrutiny to which, by means of 
the I'inance Committee of 1886; the Government submitted 
every brajich of the administration, chan the smallness of 
the margin in the expenditure of the Government which 
admits of further retrencbmeni. There is not now, it may 
be safely afTimitid, a single post in the entire administrative 
system in India, which, by the wildest abuse of language, 
can be described as a sinecure. On ibe other hand, there 
are numerous offices where, conaidfiring the arduous and 
responsible character ot the duties, the pay is inadequate r 
and others, where nothing but the exceptional industry and 
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of tndividuat officials makes it possiEjfe for an in- 
suffidciit staff to cope with aa ever-increasing amount of 
busiacss. The same result was exemplified in anotlier waif 
by the Under'SecTGtary of State,, in his reply, in February 
last, to Mr S. Smith's motion, Stanirt]^ with the fact that 
the last thirteen years had resulted in a. deficit of eight 
millions. Sir John Gorst showed that during the peiiod tlic 
Government had spent fifteen and a half millions on cam¬ 
paigns, eight and a half mUHons in famine relief, four and a 
quarter millions in the coastruetton of '* pFotcctive ” works, 
which will ctiher obviate famine altogether, or enormously 
reduce the cost of its relief; six and a liaif millions more in 
the construedon, from revenue, of railways which, diough 
not recognized as strictly “ protective." will contribuic largely 
to tlie same result; three and a half millions in the reduc¬ 
tion of debt; a million in pittteetlng the north-west frontier 
from aggression ; a million more in finance operations, which 
will have the effect of {lennancntly reducing the Interest 
cltarge of future years. Btii for this *' extraordinary ” ex¬ 
penditure of forty millions, the result of the lliirtecn years 
would have been a surplus of nearly thirty-two millions: 
tvlulc, if to dtis Ijt added ihc sum which represents the cost 
to the Indian Government of ilse fall in exchange since 
twciity-ihrcc and a half millions, we arrive at the 
imposing hypotlictlcal suqdus of fifty-five (nitlions. Calcu¬ 
lations such as these may be, in one sense, consolatory, and 
are, no doubt, a sutfieient reply to ilbinsiructed enthu¬ 
siasts wlio charge the Indian Government with extravagance 
or Inhumanity; but they do not ditntnUh tlie e ssent t gl 
gravity of the {xisition, or enable us to ignore the painlul 
truth tliat, as matters stand, the Government has been 
driven to abandon its policy of laying up something against 
a rainy—or, rather, a rainless—day, toie-impose a consider¬ 
able portion of the remissions of i8S^?, to revert to a general 
system of direct taxation, and, even with all these expedients, 
has, at the prestmt moment, the greatest possible difficulty 
in paying ICS way. 
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Are there then no gleiitns of hope in this darklj*- 
douded horiron ? Are there tip quarters to which the 
tfidian Governnieat can look in the qiteat of relief ? Are 
there no good grounds for tJie conhdenee and hopeful¬ 
ness which Indian fiiuiacicrs exhibit in the face of such 
serious discoursigtunents ? To such inquiries the first 
and most obvious answer is lhai mnch of the present em¬ 
barrassment of iu exchequer is due to the extreme ctin- 
sdentiousness with wiiich tire Indiaii Adaiinistration persists 
tn meeting each year's expenditure from its income, and m 
refusing to relie\'e itself of tcmjiorary emb.Trras3nient by 
adding to tiro national indebtedness. Despite all the ex¬ 
ceptional troubles of ihe last thirteen years—■including 
several expensive campaigns^ the costly annexation of a 
warlike province, and a famine such as had not been expe- 
ncncecl in India for a ceniury; the interest on the ordinary 
or iion-productive portion of the national debt is less by 
j^ 4 i/,ooo in rSS/ than it was in 1S75- other hand, 

the gross churge for the productive portion of the debt has 
increased by three and a third millions, but the success of 
the railways and canab has been such that, although the 
railway charges are now increased by one and a half millions 
through the fall in exchange, liic net improvement in the 
combined charge for railway's and canab is 
improvement in tlie charge fortiie ivhoJc njatiotial indebted¬ 
ness, ordinary and productive, b thus more than ihree- 
quHiters of a million. The interest-charge for ordinary 
debt will, in another year, be still further reduced by the 
conversion of a pan of the debt, an operation already suc¬ 
cessfully carried, through. Of the productive ponion of the 
debt, nothing can be more absolutely cerUiiii than that, as 
the various works attain maturity, ibdr earnings will be 
far more than sufficient to defray their interest charge, how¬ 
ever heavily it may be weighted by exchange; and that 
they will ultimately prove as important in contributing to 
the resources of the exchequer as they are now In develop¬ 
ing the resources of the countrj*, and protecting the popula- 
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tion from larniae. In other words, by far the larger portloiii 
of the Indian national debt consists of investments in pro¬ 
jects which are, every year, adding enormously to tb^ 
national weal tit, and which, tlmugh still at a very early 
stage of development, and dospita the fall in exchange, are 
steadily nearing the point at whidi their net earnings will 
more than cover the interest on the capital outlay they have 
involved-. 

One result of this chatacienstic of the: National Det>t is 
that the Indian Government is able to show a statement of 
assets and liabilities, which, were it a trading firm (which, 
by the way, to a large cjctent it is), would satisfy the most 
punctilious critic as to its solvency. The following table, 
issued last summer by the Seemtary of State, shows con¬ 
cisely the position of the Government at the commence¬ 
ment of the financial year tSSj, tlic symbol ^^ representing 
pounds sterling, Rx, denoting the conventional pound of 
ten rupees — 
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It will be apparent from the above smtcmeni that the 
Govemnieni of India has assets to show for all its rupee 
liabilities and for all its sterling liabilitits except as to 
thirty-eight millions. But the statement of asscra is ob¬ 
viously very jncompletc. For one tiling. It omits many 
impurtant public works which have been conalructed from re¬ 
venue, for many years past, at an annua! expenditure of four 
or five millions. " There are,” saj’s Mr. Higgs in his :thlc and 
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instructive essay on the subject,* ‘'the pubtlc btiitdings ali 
over indta, the salt mines, the opium factories and stock, the 
stores of tlievarbus departments—civil, public; military', and 
marine—the steamers, the dockyards, the mints and stock, 
the reserved forests, Co0|>er5* Hilt, and the India Office. * . , 
India has. in reality, no debt whatever, Her assets far 
exceed her liabilities, and her bdancc-shect is such os is 
possessed by no other country, it is the most favourable in 
the world.” 

Witit regard, itowever, to existing pressure, what must 
lie the next expedient for the Government to put itself in 
funds > Lord Ripon's concession of the salt tax has been 
resumed; no more can be obtained in that direction: but 
tlterc is another portion of the remtssions of ihac year w'hich 
might, and probably will, be Utilized without grievance to 
any one, viz., the local tax, ,1^300.000, which was rumiited 
to the landow'tiers of the North-Western Provinces, There 
is little doubt. 1 believe, that tliis concession was made 
umter a misapprehension of the real facts of the case, and 
that, while it lias failed to carry out the intention of the 
Government in relieving the jx'asantry of tliat Province, it 
was, from the attendant circumstances, regarded with dis¬ 
satisfaction by its actual recipients, the lamlowners. If it 
Ih: Still possible to rectify the niLstake, the result ivould be, 
probably, i 01 material to the ryots, agreeable to the zeentn- 
dam, and highly convenient to the Indian Exch(X|uer. 

Of the re-im|>ositioiiof customs duties it is unnoc^sary to 
say more than that the stage of distress, at w-hich so desperate 
a remetly could be even seriously discussed, is not at present 
witliin measurable distance. .‘Vll the arguments which re¬ 
commended tile abolition of customs to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment are as applicable as ever, and have gained additional 
cogency from the fact that the cotton manufactures of India 
have in no way had tlie worst of it in their recent com¬ 
petition with England; and dial Indian roanu facto res show 
symptoms of competing, at no distant date, ^'cry seriously 

•' "Tlic Giamraarof Indmi Finance," Uy Hedtcih Bflirs •' •S-B. 
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with English, botli in India and ochtir Eastern countries. 
In the oftlciaj account of Indian trade it is stated that 
between 1876 and 1885 the nuniljcr of milts In India In* 
creased from fifty-one to eighty-sht; and the value of 
cotton exports from 1 ndia froin three-quartos of a miSlidn 
to three and a half millions, the exports of the latter year 
being seventy-eight mllUon pounds of yarn and fifty-one 
and a half million yards of piece goods. In the same 
ptiTjotl the Indian exports of yarn to China rose from six 
and a half million pounds to aijcty-elght and a half million, 
while similar exports from die Unliecl Kingdoxn rose only 
from twelve and a half miiliorts to twenty millions. In 
1876 the exports of yam from England to China were 
double those of India. In 1S83 die Indian exports were 
considerably more dian three times those of England. 
Such figures are of grave significance to the English manu¬ 
facturer, and point to still furllier possible devdepments of 
the resources of Intlia as a manufacturing and exporting 
coimiry. h would be on every accemnt undesirable to 
fetter ii rapidly growing and thoroughly healthy conunerce 
by fiscal charges, the clfects of which It is itnposaible to 
predict, except that one efTocl would certainly be to pro¬ 
voke the angry antagmiism of the manufacturing interest in 
England. 

The truth is that, large as appears the aggregiite of the 
Indian revenues* the area of taxation, and, consequently, 
tile proportion of its income which tlie Govemmeot can 
ionucnce, is extrejnely small Of the nbety nnilions which 
the English Chancellor of the Exchequer has at his dls- 
p^al, seventy-five millions, or five-sixths, are derived from 
taxes, and fifteen millions only from non-tax sources, such 
as the Post-odice and Telegraphs. But of the seventy-six 
millions, which fornied the revemue of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in ] 38 d, no les: titan fifty-six millions, or eleven- 
fifteen tits* were derived from non-tax sources* aitd only 
twenty million^ or four-fifttenths* from taxation proper. 
One of the main sources of income, moreover—the land 
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revcniie^is every’where in Indin settled at spccllied rates 
fur |)robngcd periods; and in Bengal it has die aniaaitig 
ctiaractenstic chat, however great mny be the Increase of die 
landowner's weidth, and however dire the necessity of the 
Governinent, no mcrease to it to tlic end of time can, as die 
law now stands, he demanded. Tlie Goverfimeot, by this un<< 
fortnnaie ghandonment of its immemorial and ontpiestiotied 
righ^Si has lost a revenue not less certainly than eight or ten 
millions sterling—a sum which would sufltcc to meet all 
its present obligations and dispense with the salt duties 
altogether. 

'riie question has sometimes been asked whether a 
compact, 50 inherently inequitable as the I^ermartent Settle- 
ment» cun be maintained, under the altered conditions of 
succeeding times, without inodlhcatfon. A certain eitpcndi- 
ture being. In existing clrcumstaiices, Indispensable, it must 
be paid by some class or other rand no historical justilieution 
ctm get rid of the essential injustice of an nrningement by 
which those who benefit most by die adnuotstraibn sliould 
contribute least to Its cost, There are landlords in Bengal 
with a rent-roU of several hundred thousand pounds, who, 
^¥hen they have paid the fraction due to the Stale as land 
revenue, go pracilcnlly scot free from all other taxation. 
Under them is a vast mass of the poorest possible tenantrj.', 
on whose already heavily burthened shoulders the receni 
ctihaocemunt of the sak tas Cdls. At present we may 
hope that the dfects of the new taxatjon will be scarcely 
appreciable ; but, should the demands on the Indian 
Treasury continue to increase, the Government can 
scarcely, in its capacity of trustee for die entire com¬ 
munity, escape the obligation of catling upon Its richest 
subj^ts to assist It in meeting charges, which did not exist 
and were never contemplated when it entered on its Impro¬ 
vident compact with the Bengal zemindars. An agreement 
by the ruling power with a particular dass that it shal! 
never, for all time to come, contribute more than a specified 
sum towards the common expenses of the State; Is one 
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wliich,—leaving aside the i^uestion of itscsiacntial invalidity 
—requires to be construed witl\ a reasonable regard to the 
new conditions which the lapse of years may bring: and 
the just compunctions which the Government must feel in 
disturbing a long settled arrangement cannot be allowed to 
entail consequences which would Ijfi disastrous to die 
great mass of tlic coinmimity. « 

Among the few possible economies of which the admiuis- 
tration in India admits, the suppressian of the Governor¬ 
ships of Madras and Bombay occupies a foremosc place. 
One obvious argument in favour of this measure is that the 
great Province of Bengal, which greatly exceeds either of 
tlic Presidencies of Madras or Bombay in area, number of 
villages, and population,*" is satisfactorily governed by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, N o Province in 1 ndia has, ever been 
more admirably administered tliaii Bengal under its civilian 
Lieutenant-Governor, the laic Sir Ashley Eden. On the 
other band, it is no discourtesy to the various eminent 
politicians who have ruled over the minor Presidencies to say 
that their position of tjoasi-inde[jeiidcncie has at times given 
rise to friction in llie official machinery, has impeded 
the speedy despatch of business and delayed the intro¬ 
duction of desirable reforms; while their unfamtliority with 
Uie details of administration has led occasionally to regret¬ 
table miscarriage* On one critical occasion, indeed, the 
Government of India was compelled to remove the conduct 
of a great department from the Governor of a Province, so 
little satisfied did it feel with ilie manner in w^hich a serious 
emergency was being met. The independence of the 
Governors is now a tiling of the past: they are subject to 
precisely the same control as Lieutenant-Governors ; they 
cannot even correspond ivEih the Secretary of State without 
submitting copies of their letters to the Government of 

• \TUiieci. roguatino. 

Madras ■39^9«> •■* 53,000 ... 3 ^^ 368,000 

Bombay and Sindh *,, 1:4,193 24,600 ,.. 16,439,000 

Bengal 150,588 ... 3411,700 ... 66,691,000 
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India, Their one distinction is that they cost more money 
and keep up more state. As they would be replaced by 
the flower of the Civil Service, no detriment to the Ad¬ 
ministration need be acitidpated. while a material boon 
would be conrerred on t!ie more distinguished civilians, who 
now witness the mortifying spectacle of the b«t prices of 
the Service being conferred on men who have no previous 
knowledge of^ and no special aptitude fur, the business 
whkh they have given the best years of their lives to under¬ 
standing. 'I'ho economy of the change would not in iisdf 
be great, but it would probably conduce to further 
economics. 

Attention is always directed to the Home Charge when 
financial retrenchment Is in question. They form a serious 
portion of the Government expenditure, about fourteen 
and a lialf millions sterling, or, at present rates, mure than 
two hundred. miUiotis uf rupees. No investigation by an 
independent authority has been made of this branch of die 
Indian expenditure, and it would be rash, accordingly, to 
hajcard an opinion as to the possibility of retrenchmenL U 
is certain, howe^'cr, th,'d many large Items of this amount 
could not be retrenched. Five and a half millions, for 
instance, costing, with exchange, seventy^three millions of 
njjsees, are paid as interest on the Railway Account; 
two and a half millions sterling, costing thirty-alx millions 
of nipees, on account of the ordinary debt; one and 
a quarter railUons sterling for stones, which are pur¬ 
chased with every precaution for cheapness. The half 
million which goes in furlough allowances, the ^i'liSpi.ooo 
and if511,000 tltai are paid, respectively, for non-effective 
military and civil chatges. represent either a portion of the 
pay of officials—who are certainly not, on the whole, over- 
liandsomdy paid, and who, in many insmnees, have sub¬ 
scribed throughout their career for the pension in which it 
ends—or vigorous measures of economy, which have in¬ 
volved the dismissal of officials in the midst of their career, 
i'he sums of 3^,000 [Miid for salaries of the India Office 
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esublbhniem. of ^^6,300 for the Auditors' Department, and 
;^25,ooo for the Store Department,appear,at first sight, high, 
and may possibly admit of curtailment without detriment <0 
the cfiRciency of the Ofhcc; but as to this no outsider can do 
more than conjticture* As to die Home military effective 
cliarges, the opinion has been fretiuenlly expressetl by 
competent authority that an unfair burthen is thrown on the 
Indian binance-s,* “The Government of India," says Sir 
John Strachey„ “has never concealed its opinion that, in 
apportioning the charges whicli liave to lie shared by the 
two countriesj and when ihe interests of both English and 
Indian taxpayers are ai stake, India has re«;ivcd but a scant 
measure of jusdcc. This feeling has been increased, by the 
knowledge that this is a matter in which India is helpless. 
It is a fact, the gravity of which can scarcely be exagger¬ 
ated, that the Indian revenues are Jiabk to liave great 
charges thrown upon them without the Government of 
Imlia having any power of eflectuid remonstranceH The 
extension to India of numerous measures taken in England 
to tinpio%*e the position of ihe officers and soldiers of the 
army was, no doubt, right and unavoidable, but the fact 
tliat heavy additional expenditure has thus been incurred In 
India gives her a special claim 10 expect that no efibrts 
shall be spared to diminish ch;iiges which are unnecessary, 
or of which she bears too large a share," It k probable 
that, could this subject be investigated hy an independent 
tribunal, substantial rehef might be afforded. The firiiish 
soldier in India is a terribly costly machine, and his costli¬ 
ness is ever on the increase. In India itsdf the most 
vigorous efforts at milttary economy have been made, as is 
cvidunced by die fact; to which Sir John Gorst called 
attention, that, notwithstanding that the msceasary addi¬ 
tions to the military strength of the Empire involved 
an expenditure in t886 of more than a millioiu the 
net increase of military expenditure was only ,^465.000, 
showbg reverse retrenchments in other directions. Large 
* “ Fiaanas iod Public H'otJe* of Iculia,*' p. jja 
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economies of a structural character have of tate ycar^ 
been carried through. Sir W. Plowden, in tlie late do- 
4 x)te« called attcniToo to the fact that the Military Corn* 
mission of 1S79 Had suggcstetl reforms which wouhE result 
in a saving of one and a quarter nuJUonsj and inquired 
why these Had not been carried out. The answer is that 
the suggestions tending to economy have, in every instance, 
been carefuily considered and to a' large extent carried out; 
and that those of the Commission's rccommentlatiGns which 
were, on general grounds, disallowed by the Secretary of 
State, did not point in the .direction of economy.' The 
present Commander-in-chief in India was^a member of ttie 
Commission, and is known to Ire a zealous and imeompro'- 
mising reformer. He may safely trusted to curtail all 
tmnec^essary expenditure. In the meanwhile the Indtaff 
auihonties may rcssonaHly demand that the burthen of the 
Home Expenditure may be submitted to an equally severe 
and conscientious scrutiny. « 1 

H. 5 . Ct!XXTVGUAU. 


THE PROPOSED INQUIRY INTO INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION. 


In the good old days of tlic Ease India Company, an 
Inquisitive and jealous Parliament used thoroughly to over* 
haul the administration of India every twenty ycarsi on the 
occasion of the renewal of the Charter, The prdc^ of 
overhauling was doubtiess an unpleasant one for those who 
were overhauled, so tong . as it tasted; but it is now 
generally agreed not only that it was good for tile countty 
and peoples of India at large, but also that it really 
strengthened the hands of the executive authorities, by 
reason of the confidence it inspired alike in the general 
purity of their motives and in the general wisdom of their 
actions, which in this way were at frequent intervals fully 
and publicly weighed in the balances and not foutul 
wanting. 

Thirty yeare have now elapsed since die terrible events 
of the great mutiny destroyed die old form of government 
in India, and resultecl in the transfer of the administnitiqn 
from the Company to the Croivn, During tJic whole of 
this long period there has been no sjch overhauling as that 
of which I have spoken. On the contrary, the tendency 
lias distinedy been, year by year, for the British Parliament 
to grow more and more careless, and for Her Majestj’*s 
Government to grow more and more affectionate and 
tender, in such perfunctory review and criticism of the 
Indian administration as is still thought necessary to save 
appearances. Since Lord Beaconsfidd's time, no attempt 
has been made to bring on the discussion of the Indian 
Budget—the yearly occasion when the solemn farce of this 
perfunctory examination is enacted—until the concluding 
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hours of the Session, when the toughest survivors in the 
House of Comrnojis are going or gone. Last year, I am 
y>ld (I was not present, for illness had driven me into the 
country), a House was kept for the Indian Budget, in 
those weary September days, by the combined weight of 
the Government and Opposition Whips hanging on 10 the 
coat'tails of the seven or eight members who, witli the 
members of the Miuistr)', sufiice to make a qumiim. Thu 
half-dozen gentiemen who spoke addressed empty benches, 
anti in some cases htui cabs waiting at the doors of the 
House pded with their baggage for the ^q«tid e or the 
Continent. And thus the Government reply n-as made to a 
solitude, and they called it peace. 

I think it is idle to assert that tht.^ poltc}’ of reticence 
(to use a very' mild term) has tended to increase the con¬ 
fidence, either of the British public, or of the Indian 
peoples, or of the civilized world at laige, in the Indian 
Govern menL 

Take the British public, i do not think much of what 
the ” political Jeremiahs -as Sir Richard Temple some¬ 
what severely dubbed Mr. Samuel Smith tfic odter day- 
say about the iniquities of the English, and the sufTerings 
of the poor natives, in India. Everybody, f fancy^ dis¬ 
counts these Lamejitations pretty heavily. They emanate 
chief]y from uitra-RadicaJs, who look upon every Oovcim*. 
men! much as Mr. Cunningham-Graham’s friends look ^tpon 
a policeman—as an Institution not to be reformed except 
by the breaking of gas-pipcs on the skull or the prodding 
of oyster-knives in the back. The British public does not 
care much for these fanatics. It is more tolerant of the 
“ philanthropic pessimists “; but it is quite aware that their 
hobbies are mere Kosinantes, and that they ride them to 
attack the windmills of their own imagination. But ouemde 
these two classes, there is a number (and I fear an in¬ 
creasing number) of intelligent persons who have a shrewd 
suspicion that it is not for nothing that the Government 
gives so little encouragement to indepettdent investigation 
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of [(rdtai) aitairs, that Indiaji oflictaJ rejMrts are so unin- 
tcIligiblCj and Imlian dflicia] accounts so niEsJcadin^. 

So in IdUb. t cart not two straws what the political, 
agitators say; they arc; in hope thai fortune may send them 
a Governor from whose indolence or timidity they may 
w-nng a C.S.I* or a appointment as Deputy-Magis- 
irate^ But I do care very much' for what I am afraid a 
great minty worthy and loyal Indian gentlemen of prssition 
and re(ju{e are saying, that it becomes more and more im¬ 
possible to get any bearing for a reasonable and moderate 
ComplaliiL And i do care for what t fear a great many of 
the English in India, oflftcials (especially in the militarj' and 
the so-called " Uncovenanted " Dc|Mirtinents)i as welt as 
non-ofiicials, are saying, that “ kissing goes by favour,’' and 
th:it the little goviirning ciicpte get things all their own way 
both at Simla and at die India Office. 

Now. for my own part, 1 do most entirely believe, and 
am [xiHcctly certain, that the more real and thorough and 
£ir-reacbmg the proposed inrjuir)'' is made, the more dear 
will It become that the general purity of the motives, and 
the general wisdom of the aetJonSv of our admlnistmtion in 
India, are as much above suspicion as they ever were. I 
think that some abuses will found to have sprung up in 
the course of years of almost irresponsible government; 
and these will be nitldcasly swept away. | have no doubt 
that ihany gdei'ances will k- found really to demand re* 
ditts: and these will, I hope, be attended to, Bui I am 
<|uiie certain tlnit neither abuses nor grievance will bo 
found either so numerous-or so grave as is very commonly 
sttspixted by many not extreme people. And I am equally 
certain that the Government of India will gain both in 
pr^tige and in strength. 

But there must Imj no suspicion of jugglery or of a design 
to suppress evidence or to influence the verdict— ^h/ti would 
make matters far worse than before. And the object of 
this paper is to show' that nothing short of a Royal Com- 
mission, sitting publicly in the great centres of Indian poptt* 
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lation, and aocepting all proper aod reasouablc evidence 
thnt may be tendered, whether from Indians or from Huro- 
p^ns, without fear or favour, wtlJ satisfy public opinion 
eidier in tills country or in India. 

1 should like to remark, cn passan/, that I spoke in the 
House of Commons in this sense in the recent debate on: 
Mr, Samuel Smith's amendment on tbeAddress, and have 
since been accused (by a valued Anglo-Indian friend in the. 
liousc, bimsdf a member of that body which 1 have ven* 
tured to term in no oflimsive sense, " tlic governing dique ”)* 
of making a Radical speech. I altogether dem ur to this. 
To my mind, Conservatism is the policy that, in order to 
conserve and improve all tliat Ls best and noblest in our 
insiicucions. is die sworn foe of every abuse and every 
ojipression, and the champion of full, free, and fearless 
inquiry. And my view is supported by recent Indian 
history. Of all V'kcroys and all Secretariits of State for 
India within my memory of Indian affairs, the most popular 
with all classes in India^ Native and European. othdaJ and 
non-offictal, have been Lord Mayo and l,ord Randolph 
Churchill. Both of these were Tories; both were dis¬ 
tinguished as exponents of a policy of inquiry and rufortn. 
in my opinion, any Tory Government that shrinks from 
and seeks to avoid a full and public inquiry* belies all the 
l>esi tratlttions of the modem Tory party'. Hut that is by 
the way*. 

Since l.ord RandolpU left the India Office—too soon for 
the interest of India'—both, parties lutve had a spell of 
poiver there. AVTieo Mr, Ghidstone^ Government came In 
on the Home Ride ticket, they naturally* (ek themselves 
committed to Lord Randolph's liberal policy, to a certain 
extenu But the old Adani in them was too strong to 
yiermit them to give that policy fiur play. The result was 
amusing. Lord Kimberley In the Peers and Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shtiitlewortli In rite Commons, announced tbit a Joint 
Committee of both Houses w'ould inquire into the.afEurs of 
India!-:—to sit in tile dim religious light of one of the West•^ 
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mtnstcr committix: rooms, far-removed from the profanation 
of the public gaze# and to consist mainly of officiaJs review¬ 
ing with kindly eyes their own past aehievementsi Hy the 
way, when I statetl this fact the other day tn the House of 
Commons, In terms that 1 thought were mildness itself# Sir 
Ughtred was quite Indignant, and cledared that his Com¬ 
mittee contained many members who had never been 
oSiciats. Well, I will just enumerate Ills Committee, and 
from memory put their offices opposite the names where 
I can remember them (some of those unnoted may possibly 
have held office);— 

I)ukc of Diictingliani . 

Ihikc of NatfbUi * 

Mjui^uu of Ripan . 

Eat] of i^rby 
Earl Cowifcr » 

EsrI Cculc>g3n 
£;ui of K lmliedey . 

Eftrl of JfojthhrooJc 

of Lyltaii , * 

Eart of 1dd«&ldgh . 

Vncoofil Ctajiljfook 
Lunl Hfltm * * * 

Eatl of Elgin. ^ 
liOnl Napier * * 

LtOrd Rcvcbitjkc 
Lpr^ llolibotuc 
Ijord Gcotgt HotnUtoti ^ 

Mr. StflJ&uftl liowoid 
Mt. Go^chim ^ 

Mr. Wodchmisc ^ 

Sit fL TumplD 
Sirl^Pdly , 

Str G- CuDphdl . 

Mr* MitJw , 

Mr. Madam , . ^ 

Mr. AfibtotL 
Mr. DQloa. 

Mr- Hunger- 
Mr, Jjcathium 
Mr. D'KisUy. 

Now. here is a Committee of thirty members. Of these, 
seven may perha^ be non-officials—including Lord HIgin, 
who is the son of an Indian Viceroy, and Mr, Maclean, 


Cort^nof of Madm* 

Earl MarihttL 
Viccct&y tif Indku 
tndwi Socreurj* 

Minbto. 

Minisiier, 

Sectistaiy* 

Viceroy of [nfUa- 

Viceroy of Itufiiu ^ 

Itidiajt S&fdBiy. 

Imliiin, 

Indko Unckr^&cnetary. 

IriKi of Vkmiy^ 

GoTcnnnr of Madras. 

Mmblcri 

^letilbrf of Coum:iU 
Indko Undsrr-Sfictietiiry. 
liiidlim Undei-Secretai}. 

Hioiwr* 

Scouovf to frujko Semlaiy* 
Govmor of Bomltiiy- 
Indian Political Service. 
ficot«tum£-Govaiior of Benipil 
Givil.Scmoe. 

Quiimiin of Eottihty Muiikipality, 
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Bui looking at tiic long Use of ex-Vtceroys, ex-SecrciaHes 
of Stale. cx-Govemora. and so forth. 1 am quite willing to 
leave it to the public to judge between Sir Ughtred and 
* myself as to whether the proposed Committee was " mainty 
olhcijd " or not 

Throughout the session of t886 I blockerl the propo^ 
of Mr. Gladstone^ Government u> nominate this Com* 
mittect by an amendment to the effect " that no inqoiry 
would be either adec[uate in itsclft or satisfactory to the 
peoples of India, that did not provide for a public investi¬ 
gation on the spot by an independent authority, so as to 
give due hearing to native public opinion." My objection 
did not tlicn. and does not now, indicate or imply anj\ even 
the remotest, suspicion of distrust of the very eminent 
officials named. Many ate personal friends in whom 1 
have the most perfect confidence, and there Is not one for 
whose judgment and integrity I have not the highest 
respect. But it is absolutely impossible to doubt for one 
moment that the people of India would have regarded iliis 
Committee as one more added to the many shams tluu are 
deemed *' good enough " for India. And what, to speak 
f|iilte frankly, would have been the value of the evidence 
that would have been laid before this Comitilttec ? The 
official view would, of course, be strongly represtnied and 
admirably expounded. But this would be bringing coals to 
Newcastle, even where the officb] view is (as it often is) 
founded mi full knowledge and good sense, and not merely 
circumlocutioti, red-tape, and *' how not to do it.'’ Then 
there would be a sprinkimg of " political Jeremiahs,’' whose 
woes would perhaps find an echo in the inevitable minority- 
repotts of .Mr. Hunter and his friends, but would not oiher- 
wt-se contribute largely to any practical good purpose. But 
how about the Native evidence ? This would be .ibsolutely 
confined to a few young students—of whose courage and 
enterprise in coming to this country 1 vrould speak with the 
utmost respect, but who cannot possibly bring much expe¬ 
rience or personal knowledge to the discusrion. It cannot 
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be lienitd lhai, noiwithstanding- the receiit revolt in India 
against many old-world prejudices, it is still thv fact that 
nearly all that is uvost worthy and reputable in Indian 
society does not, and cannot, come to Europe, The ^iatIve 
evidence, then, ofTered to such a Committee would be pme-: 
dcaJly nil. And what would be the-mofal value of an 
inquiry' into the aflairs of India front which Native evi* 
dence would be absolutely exdudtd by the very conditions 
imposed oa the inquiiy bj’ the Gcn^rnment ? The answer 
siirdy is self-evident t and f am confident that the Govern¬ 
ment, imjiosing suclt conditions, would be verj'^ generally 
sus]>ccted of a desire and an intention to make the whole 
thing illusory. 

If the case for the Government were less overwhelm- 
iogly strong than J believe it to be, i could understand 
the virrimus horror of an iconodnstic Commission professed 
by scune very wise and I'cry worthy people. We are told, 
for instance, that it would be derogatorj' to the dignity of 
the V iceroy, and undermine the auchority of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Why ? The Crown is not likely to 
nominate to such a Royal Commission any but persons 
with some sense of tespotisibiliiy and some knowledge of 
afiaifs; and such men might surely be trusted to check any 
evidence that might be obviously frivolous or injurious to 
the public iotereste, which alone could act in the way 
suggested. 

That a Commission of the kind advocated by me might 
be in some respects iconoclastic I entirely adtniL And a 
very good thing, too. In my humble opinion. For instance, 
if its mcmbeis were neither abnormally nor abnor¬ 
mally stupid, it would make short work of the ridiciiloin; 
and obsolete pretensions to a monopoly of all official virtues 
and all otticial prizes on the part of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, These pretensions are indeed repudiateil and 
ridirtdwl by all liie liest men in the Service itself * but iliey 
survive in foU force at Simla and at the Indra Office, and 
are in practice very generally regarded as the laws of the 
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Mcdes and Pd^ians, and actL'd upon by the powers tltat be. 
Let me give an example. OttJy a fewday^ i was talking' 

to a very estimable Endian civilian, very.conventional, very 
orthodox, ihe sort of man certain sooner or Inter ti> get into 
tlie Conneit of tile Secretary of State. We were spKiking 
of a common friend, ivhom 1 will call —unttuestlonably 
one of the ablest men at present in India, the successful 
head of a vast Department, and an Uncovenanted civilian. 

'* Wbai a pity,” said my friend, “ dial X Is not in the 
Service ; if he bad betn, his ne-xt step would have been to 
a Ueiitenani-Governornbip. or at least a Chief-Cotnmis- 
sionership " ** Wdl, but,’* i humbly observed, " the Lieu¬ 

tenant-Governorships arc of course rcsen-ed by law for the 
Gov%;nnnted Service, but the ChieX-Coinniissionerships are 
not Surely l.oird Dufferio is strong enough to send X tu 
the Central Provinces or to Assam if he thinks liim good 
enough for it ? ” " Oh, that would be imirossible,” replied 

my friend with perfect ■ttatvcil and. honesty, ** you see lie 
couldn't pot liim in a fiosltion where he would liavecivilians 
under him as Commisaioners or Deputy-Commissioners. 

“ Oh, couldn't he ?" I poHidy said, and the subject 
dropped. Hut if 1 had been as frank as my friend. 1 
should have said ’* I-ndgc." .Now that, as it seems to me. 
is exactly the kind of bladder w'hich a really independent 
and honest Commission would mercikssly prick—to the no 
small gain of India, and nirt by any means to the hurt of 
the Civil Service or tins Government of India. The 
monopoly of the Covenanted civilians has grown u> be a 
mischievous anachronism, maintained only because a few 
of the craftsmen liave oontmuaUy shouted, "Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians," and have laptured the machiner)' of the 
India Office and the Government of India. 

I have spoken so far of the sham intjuiry proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone's GovernmeoL As a good Conservative 
and a loyal supporter in gernttral of the present Government, 
1 am bound in fairness to add that the Conserv-atives have 
been, on the whole, since Lord Randolph left the India 
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Office, ratlter wonie than their opponents. We now hear 
pa more of any inquiry—.not even of the shamj In reply 
lo my anxious inquiries in the House of Commons re^rd- ^ 
ing' some undoubted and undisputed hardship inflicted on 
two Uncovenaiited Ins^iectora of Schools fBaboos Kadhika 
Prasaniia Mukeijca and Brahma Mohan Malliclc) in 
Bcngal^—who had been stibjected to a petunlary poniltyon 
being promoted for specially distinguished conduct—I was 
inlomieJ by the present Government that the matter had 
been referred to the Public Service Committee in Indial 
Now* when it Is remembered that that Committee had been 
howled at by the whole Press of India ns the incarnation oi 
officialdom, the answer could hanlly lie regarded as satis- 
factor)'. Again, when I asked about the treatment of the 
Native State of Molirbhanj in Orissa^—where, it was alleged, 
during the minority of the young chief, the Native ruling 
family has been harshly set aside in favour of an Hnglish 
stranger—the India Office knew nothing whatever about 
the matter] Cases like this might surely have suggested 
the need of some overhauling. 

During the thirty years of the rule of the Crown in 
Tmlia. abuses have grown up and accumulated, and griev¬ 
ances have multiplied, unlit thirre is not a comer of UiC 
admiui!>tmiion that can be said to be free from one or the 
other. Now, I assert ifuit one jnay refuse to be blind 
to these obvious and undeniable facts, may admit that their 
existence is discreditable to British rule In India, and alto¬ 
gether prejudicial to good government, and may demand 
honest reform, without in the least making oneself the 
mouthpiece of all, or. indeed, of any,, of these charges. For 
instance, with reference to the charges about die Mohr- 
bhanj State, referred to above, I have no means of knowing 
how far they arc true Or false, from personal knowledge: 
but all the more is Covernment bound to give the utmost 
facilities for a public inquiry into such allegations. It is 
positively notorious that ail our relations with the Native 
States are continually, directly, and openly impugned. 
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PesstToist newspapers in fndia,like 7 ' 4 ^^ Indian J/imjr an-d 
T^te Siaitsman, literally teem with accusations which ougivt 
• never to be all owed to be inade without being challenged 
—for they are read at Hyderabad mid the otiier places 
affected, and are there r<^rded as an indelible stigma on 
the British name. The remedy is not to be fonml iu 
sporadic or vindictive libei-act 10nsj but In thorough publicity, 
and frank and honourable iawcstigatlon. 

In regard 10 most |ioriions of our administration, the 
hostile charges seriously damaging to the Government are 
not even confined to the pessioust newspapers. Take for 
tnsunce the Home Charges—those terrible mil lions that are 
yearly sent Home for the cost of the India Office, for stores, 
for troofis, for interest on debt, and so forth, and that 
yearly set at naught the calculations of the finance Deport- 
ment. In a recent meeting of the Viceregal Council^ 
the Hon. Mr. Evans, tlic distinguished l(!iider of the Cal¬ 
cutta Bar and the chief of the Independent or non-Official 
members of the Council, appears from the itdegratns to 
have pointed out most llagraitt extravagance, if not corrup¬ 
tion, in these charges, especially in the expenditure on tltose 
stores wOtich have grown most rapidly under our short'^scrvicti 
military system. Is not this, in itself, a sufficient ground 
for demanding an honest intjuiry ? On the subject of these 
chaiges, the leading Joumui of India, 'Tne of 

Calcutta, IS as severe as the most extreme oi the pessimists 
and even Tfte PiMtrr. die avowcil organ of the Simla 
bureaucracy, sometimes takes up its parable ;igalnst them. 
Consider, for instance, what T/tf Pn^/isAtf/an ivrites of the 
London cliafg«» for the Director-Genoral of Indo-European 
Telegraphs, a gttntlcman who seems to be the darling of 
die Secretary of States Council — 

*''nwe b rally 1)0 ftuun in ttii-se in's for lliff catirtetifieef 'iiit'h an 
uitii-c, and die wilder b that it via eset allowed to cisist, JIi>* ttiany|Xf- 
In lodiii fcwnr thjU the iMSjwl-riuaTJsfi of a purely itaCaa Rci-kitiMtlt 
ure fixed wnwitwntly in l.ojwloft.andlksi atttnfflJeialileJWlf cnipliiyed 
tliere in assbUng iho Direetoj-iilrCliiirf to delay ie puliltatjon ol ihn 
anntiaT fcjion until it h« lOU all bumin ialen !!4 > It ought to 1 * em.iixb 10 
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[wocnna ih« alioUilon t>f thu* jincMn^ytapoinS lo Ihe fea xhai we li^vehere 
die numiniii h^d-qiuirtE:j? of a d^KVftmeqt Kpaxaccct by some fi rcihou^nd 
nil Ins frt™ iJh' acniaJ hwd'quarim^ which arc m ivoratehi. All ihe C^ffiee 
work fj( ihc CiepiTtmfiit h f)onc=4T Karachf, and the reptm t3 ercc 
up tbeic cvuiy year—the m|WfT which is CLfterwiirds seitr botue EO the 
IhrvctuT-in-ChieC to be reiorncd ihe <>o'rerTiiiietit of India at SiniiB. to 
be ^dm sent to the Secretary of Sinie m LondDii^ and finally CP be sent 
out 0*31111 to India to be iirimonalited in the pipes df the Ot^dnl ' Gcaelte/ 
An^thrCLg mon; absurd it wonM be raipossibk to bna^ttne; it is citLinnlo- 
entkjn riiii mod- And tbe h luroducttve of deplocable rer^ulti. It 

is ail [fijnTtke to (he siafT who are exposed to the rigour of a ficjfceotiinnte 
in ihe iVman iiulf m keep a oest Of dmrtes in Ivotidotion high py. The 
prete^ (hat an ofnee r£c|!iij:cs to be mainLaioed in London La sec to \heL 
adjustment of orcounts with the t^urapcaii coni[i!aiiie3 is too llimsy lo siajtd 
c^stminalion. Ihii rhe fnrt Is the wltolc oip.nizntion of the TJepr^l^lctI^ 
lOi^mds satlly in need of itunodelHtifT, It is far too cxpensisi^ly nmiiayed, 
and will never ht a coininefidal stii:ci±ia lilJ Uic higher fitalf is rcfoimed on 
a [tirictly ecoiwmiicisl basis. ^ 

ClKirly, rmttl thi^e ^taidiriGnts are chaHengetl, the 
pubUq is likely to believe them, and to condude that the 
India Office is a he 4 ven<^n-e^lrth for thoHc who have 
powerful friends in the Council. Gn the other hand, 
amazing statements have been positively /Jhvxf on the 
public by Mr. William TayJer, late Commissioner of Patna, 
as to the shameful way in which (by reason of the enmrty 
of a member of council) he has been denied for thirty long 
years even the ordinary English fair-play of a public 
hearing by the Imlia Office of his case. These statements 
apjicar to have been strongly anti even warmly corro¬ 
borated by all the historians of the Atudny and other 
undeniable authorities, and have never to my'* knowledge 
been controverted, or even notked It is impossible for a 
member of the public to sift these chaiggs ; but J think it 
is not conducive to good government that they should go 
unchallenged. 

But if there is need for fearless independent inquiry 
into home chaises and home administratibn, here under 
the very shadow of St. Stephen's, what is likely to be the 
case in India ? 1 have glanced at the complaints which, in 

a thousand difFerent forms, find expression in the Indian 
Press against our treatment of the Native States, This is. 
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perhaps, the <!epartnicm in regard to wliicli such coni- 
pliiintii aie most rife, iji which their existence is most 
, injurious 10 Go^'ernment, and in which n mere parlia- 
nienuiry inquiry in EngJum! woufd be utterly and 
ludicrotLsly incifectual, for the only possible evidence 
available ivDuld be thai of the India Office and of the 
officials concerned. Jiui there is nut n single department 
of the Government against which oomplatnts are not made; 
there is not a class or community in India. European 
or Native, official or non-official, that has not got its own 
special grievances that deserve exnmination, 

I desire to mahe my paper an entirely InipersottaJ one; 
and therefore f w ilt not dwell on the question of the re- 
btions between the Government and die Press {English 
and vemacidar), which constituted the special care of the 
office held by inyself, the Press Commissioners hip, until ii 
was alioltshed. I believe those relations to liave ile- 
gtmerated into a condition little creditable to the Govern* 
ment. very galling to the Press as a whole, and agreeable 
only to a very small cirele—within which, crumtw of official 
infonnation arc Ixtrtcred in exchange for puffing and 
llattery. Hut there Is one question that I thiiih ought to 
l}e asktsl In this connection. One cf the most Important 
functions of die Press Commu^ioner was 10 keep the 
Mceroy and the Govcrntneni of India informed, from day 
10 day, of all serious complaints against the administration, 
ant! grievances generally, that were ventilated in the Press. 
Has there been, of late, any provision whatever for the 
performance of this very important duty' ? I doubt h very 
much. India has never had an abler, a more conscientious, 
or a more succssful Mccroy than during the last three 
years—^a most diiftcLilE and critical period In her history. 
There has ne\'er been a time 'when the head of the State 
could more confidently cludlengc tlic fullest inquiry, as far 
as his own acLs are concerned; the more the (acts are 
investigated, the greater will be the public admiration for 
the marvellous uct and patience that has soothed and 
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quieted a world of animosities and resentments. Lord 
Duffcrln •£ tlie last inan in the world—and It ts only due 
Lo His Excellency's high character and great abilities to* 
|tut tills prominently forward—to allow his Government 
to sit down quietly under such Imputations as those 
w'hlch are nowadays commonly made by the Indian 
Press, without boldly and publicly challenging the state¬ 
ments, But It is quite possible for the Viceroy and the 
Government of India to be kept In a ibol's paradise now 
that the Press Commissionershjp is gone, Indb, as viewed 
in the serene or gay seclusion of the Himalayits through 
the rose-tinted spectacles of the ever-amiable Pioneer, is a 
country chiefly remarkable for the rldlculans bappincss of 
the people, produced by the ttxtraordinar)* virtues, extreme 
modsty, and superhuman abilities and indiLstry, of the 
Simla Seen*tariaUi. 

I have no doubt there are some very good officials to 
whom it would be a positive slvpck if they were told 
bluntly that the whole system of the Simla exoilus—with 
its huge travelling expenses swelling out tlie nominal 
rtedpis of the railways, its annual dislocation of the public 
business for weeks at a lime, its inflated allowances, Its 
hundreds of slirvtring Native clerks and servants sacnficed 
for the comfort of it few, its tons of imnecessary correspon¬ 
dence, and alx>ve all, its isolation from all wholesome public 
opinion—is a gigantic scandal. Vet this is undoubtedly 
tlie ojiinion of many of the people of India, English a-s 
well as Native. Simla vvill defy any mere Parliumentarj' 
inquiry; but the first lioyal Commission that goes to India 
will report titas it is doing immense tiarm to our character 
and our inlluence. 

1 have spoken of the sham that Is known as tin; 
Parliamentary debate on the Indian I 3 ud«et. Tlic blisalul 

.'2S' 

unreality ol that discussion has apparently of late years 
stirred Simla to emulate It. Formerly the Budget wits sub- 
■mitted to debate Tn the LegiElattve Council, and tliouyh 
Uvai Council is still a nominated one with an overwheimlng 
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biiEidal majority, it ttsuaUy contain!; some iti<lop'cndemt 
members like Mr. Evans or tiie Mabarajali of Darbhongn, 
whose criticisms are both honest and to the ]>oinL So, for 
some years pajit, the fiudget has been published in the 
Cua'/Zc, in lien of being pubiidy debated! 

And yet, it would be didicutt to conceive of a subject 
more controverted than Indian finance. By far the ablest 
and most experienced exponent of ivliai I venture to term 
the ofhcinl view, is Sir Richard Temple *, and he admitted 
the other day from his place in Pur]tament tliat, at the very 
lime when Govenimrnt is imposing fresh ta.xation; there is 
still room for retrenchment in expenditure I Why, then, 
is not this retrenchment carried out first ? “ Oh,*‘ say the 
otiidals. "we have done what we can; w-e appointed a coiti- 
inittee of officials (mainly), headed by an officld .financial 
genius, to moke the round of the provincial Govemments, 
ami to report where retrenchment is possible.” "Yea," reply 
the critics of the I ndian Press." and a precious mockery the 
Finance CommiUec was, with its reverence for the jiowers 
that be, and its petty checse^porings—only ti> be matched 
by the equally official ‘ Public Service Committee,' of which 
no one in India outside Simla speaks without a smile." 
And what results, or at least what follows, from the labours 
of this Mnance Committee, U the swallowing up of the 
Famine insurance Fund, the starving of the railway policy 
of the Govemincnt, and the imposition of fresh taxation, 
at tlie very time when we have been .rejoicing in long 
immunity from famines and a series of most bountifiil 
harvests and general prosperity. 

Another very important admfssioii made by Sir Richard 
Temple in thesime spetxdi was to the effect tbattlie Govern¬ 
ment of India would be Justified in attempting some exten* 
sion of representative institutions. Why. then, does not 
Government give some life and reality to our Legislative 
Councils } which a very moderate system of represcniatioti 
might convert into so man3'' towers of strength for British 
rufe Whatever may' be alleged of the failings of the class 
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lo frhich we iiAve imparted our English education, and 
Western training, it is abundantly clear that %*erj' many of 
its members are eminently qualified to do brst-rate service 
to the State both in the making and in the administering’of 
the taws. The demand of the educated Natives for elec¬ 
tion to the Legislative CouncUs, and for extended eroploy- 
menc in the higher jxpsts of the Civil Service, will ne\''er be 
satisfactorily dealt with by a mere official Committee, such 
as the Public Service Committee of last year—nor by a 
Parliamentary Committee that is out of reach of Native 
evidence. 

j\nd dosely allied with this question are several others 
that greatly excite the community of educated Natives. 
They (or some of them) accu.se the present Government of 
Boml>ay of a desire to maim the liighcr education of the 
country, so as to cut off the supply of troublesome applicants 
for office. The age of admission to the Civil Service, and. 
indeed, every detail connected with official employment, is 
hotly debated. Even such a matter as the sanitation of 
Calcutta is disputed over, while there seems to be no 
authority that commands the respect and confidence of both 
ptuties to the quarrel. 

I have already given some illustrations of the utter use¬ 
lessness of departmental or official Committees for the 
determination or solution of much-vexed questions in India. 
But probably the best example ts that of Sir Ashley Eden’s 
Army Committee, It was a particularly strong one, and 
was regarded as less padeed or biased than most Committees 
of the kind. It cost a lot of money ; it reported strongly 
in one particular direction: and—not one of its more ini'* 
portant recommendations has been adopted! The report 
of the Public Service Committee is to be made public at 
once, probably before this article U in print: and It w*ill be 
interesting to observe bow many of its recommendations 
will be carried out by the Government It may, I think, be 
confidently predicted that no real adjustment of the Public 
Serib’ice of India to the requiremeAts and the condidons of 
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existing circamstanecs—so far as that adjustment will neces^ 
sitate the amalgamation of the superior grades of the Un- 
covenaated departments with the Covenanted Civil Service 
and the franic decision of all questions connected with the 
Statiitory Civil Service—no real adjustment will be carried 
out until the subject has been investignted by a Royal 
Commission, or at least isome local inquiry under Parlia¬ 
mentary sanctions and guarantees of independence, 

I am only attempting in this pat>cr to give samples of 
the complaints that are most fredy made, and the grievances 
that are most widely felt, in India, Take a sample of the 
grievances of the Uncovcnunlcd Civil Service. Their pen¬ 
sions, after a far longer service in India, and no furlough 
reckoned as seri'ice, are subject to a maxj/auTHt which in tlie 
most favoumble circumstances is much less than Jitifp the 
ordinary or universal pension of the Covenanted Service! 
Seeing that the whole settlement of the is abso¬ 

lutely ip the hands of the bitter Service, not modified in the 
smallest degree by the action of any public opinion of any 
kind—and that a most jealous trades-unionism rigorously 
excludes every U ncoveunnted officer from any say in ihe 
matter—I suppose that the niles I have just quoted are not 
much worse than might be expected from avera^ human 
nature. So long as the Covenanted Sendee retains absolute 
control of the machine, both at Simla and at the India 
Office, the principle of Vie Vietis \t'^\ doubtless be applied 
to other departments of the public service, until Furl lament 
interfeiiK. But for worse remains to be added. The pen¬ 
sion rules were first codified in the old days when a rupee 
and two shillings were raided as sjmonymous. The 
Uncovenanied pensions were expressed in rupees (I daresay 
the Covenanted pensions also were expresed in rupees, but 
covenanted rupees mean tenths of a pound), perhapsbecause 
in those old days few Uncovenanted officers belotiged to 
the superior gTadt:5 or were likely to take their pensions in 
Kngland, When the rupee stood at ^s. 3d., it is not re¬ 
corded that Uncovenanted pensions were paid at that rate 
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-prdjiibty they were paid at par. But now that the rupee 

lis-worth is.4j4d,, not a farthmg moft* does the Uncove- 
nanied .pensioner get* It is a positive fact that, owing to 
this paltry rjuibble, a pensioner who retired ten years ago 
on a pension of 2,000 rupees pec annum, thinking that to be 
,^200, a sum just sufficieitt for the requirements oi himself 
and his family, has diis year to starve on /135 per aiumm, 
and the pension will probably sdll furiher diminish in the 
future 1 Needless to say that the covenanted pension, 
being fixed by those who are ta r«:eive it. is in pounds 
sterling—and is at the rate of j^i.ooo a year. My readers 
who arc new to the subject wilt now begin to peredve how 
. extremely important it is, as we are assured by tJie I ndia 
Office, tliat these aiattets should not be inquired into by 
profane outsiders, Odi profannm tmlgm rt orrra. Mr, 
Henry Seymour King. M.P.* observed, the odter day, at 
the first annual meeting of the Unoovenanted Civil Service 
Association in Ijjndon, tliat no private employer, witli a 
scnqi of reputation to lose, would date to treat hiS 
with the shameful dishonesty the Ooi.'erninent of India 
shows in dealing with its Uncovenanted otHcers. In that 
opinion 1 entirely concur; and I trust that the day is past 
when the sk voh sk /wAroof a small and irresponsible body 
of cuTidaU can avail to prevent the full public mvest!gation 
oi dicse rcomplalnts. 

Cireat, nt> doubt, is the {mtency of the official vis tnsriiff^ 
It is .a far cry from Calcutta to London, and Indian 
grtevanccs are proverbially repuldve. Uuc English society 
is rapidly becoming tolerant of the discussion of Indian 
affairs j the very respcctaijle attendance of members in the 
House of Commons during the recent debate on Mr. 
Snmueb Smith s amendment testifies to the growth of in- 
tcrciit. The enierprize of "Ths Thues ncwsjmper in putting 
Im: lore us every Monday morning a x'eiy full summary of 
enmuit Indian hkuirtv lia-s done more even tlutn the tele¬ 
graph aiul quick steamers to bring about thU desirable 
rciuilt,. Every year there is a laigijr and larger number of 
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mtdijgcjit and Inquiative Eoglish visitors Do liitlia, who 
cofiie back to arouse the interest of their neighboors and 
fronds in Indian affairs. Sir Richard Temple the other 
day chaffed Mr Samuel Stnitb about his “winter's tale itf 
a winters tour.'' and it is unqnestbnably true that the 
travelling M,r. U very apt to bring home with him tales 
more sensational than true Uut whatever may be the 
value of these " winter’s talcs"—^and no doubt the value 
varies grcatl\. ami is sometimes infinitesiiiud-T~their inub 
tiplication lendst with all the other circumstances of the 
day* to render impussibte the old ollictai policy of '* a cour 
spiracy of sitonoe," For instance, Mr, Caine has visited 
Bombay, and will insist on putting forvnml very prominently 
the views very generally taken by the biist portion of our 
Native fellow-subjects on our a&Mn policy generally, and 
especially on the alleged extension of the out-sdll system. 
Again, the outcry against the niggardliness of die Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of railway extension is so general that 
it is fairly certain to find voice rn one or other of the 
Houses of ParliamenL Why were the prospects of the 
Thibetan trade, and our prestige orf the ’J'hdjctan frontier 
sacrificed in the Burmese negotiations with China.? Why 
is the public money spent on espenmental farms to enable 
those farms to compete wtib and crush the private ciuer- 
prizc of the planters? M^by are the officers on the “general 
li«'" jockeyed, first out of their legitimate proinotign, and 
secondly out of their legitimate pensions ? Why is forest 
management so distasteful to bigc nnmbem of Natives, and 
“resumption” by the Forest Dqiarttnent regardetl ns a 
mere ntekaame for the wholesale connscatian of rights of 
common and turbary ? Why are the executive; officers 
of Government so commonly entrusted aliio with Judicial 
functions? These and many scores of similar questions, 
will continue to be forced on the attention of the Governs 
ment. How much heiteri then, to meet them half-way . 
with a frank investigation, Many of them, doubtless, arc. 
founded on imperfect infonnation—let Governmentt then. 
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sliow us tht: better way, but do not lee it reTuse altogether to 
e^cptain. Such a refusal cannot be Justified on ilie ground 
iliat some foolish people will ask why Lord Dufterin do^ 
not present the editor of The SteUesman with Mr, Cojrdeiy's 
head on a charger, and questions of chat kind—for a Royal 
Commission might surely be trusted wttb a certain amount 
of discretton as to the refusal of improper evidence. 

There is, indeed, one point in regard to which the advocates 
of the full inquiry by Royal Commission would do well to 
listen to the iulvice of the official party. Sir Richard Temple, 
in his si>ecch on the subject in the House of Commons^ 
pointed out that if the scope of the inquiry were not stnctly 
limiied. it would last for years. Sir Richard suggested, 
as the topics pressing for invesdgation (r) the financial dif¬ 
ficulty and how to diminish expenditure ; (5) the Civd 
Service difficulty, and how to extend the employment of 
Matives, and (3.) the extension of representative institutions. 
Several other heads would have to be added, even if the 
consideration of the home charges be included in die first, 
and alt the Uncovenanted grievances (including especially 
that of the silver pension) ]>c included In the second. There 
arc most important and urgent questions to be settled in 
conneccion with our relations to Native States, the Press, 
settlement and land-tenure, the abkari s)-stem and the 
liquor traffic, the opium aiid salt administrations, education, 
railways, forestry. &c., &c.—^all of which demand examina¬ 
tion by a oompetent authority independent of the Govern¬ 
ment o! India. Still, the principle of a strict anti dchniie 
limitation of the scope of the inquiry should be accepted. 
But within those limits all evidence honestly and fairly 
tendered should be frankly examined and sifted. And it 
seems to me that a calm and Impartial consideration of this 
question, '* Whose evidence, and what kind of evidence, 
will be of most value in enabling us to decide justly a n*! 
truly on these poinu ?" will be quite sufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced person with any knowledge of the subject 
that a Parliamentary Commluee would be futlli^ and that 
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a Royal Commission working in Indiu will alone meet die 
absolute necessities of the case. 

, Rockj? Lktu(irii>ge. 

P,S, — Since the above was written the Report of the 
Public Service Commission has been made public. That 
Commi^on condsted of eight Covenanted dvltians, all of 
the highest rank (including no less than three heads of 
Provincial Governments, a Lkiutenant^Covernor and two 
Chief Commissioners—not to mention secretaries to Govern" 
ment and members of the Viceroy’s Li^slative Coundl}i 
two High Court judges, and eight other gentlemen who are 
all (J have no doubt) most worthy and able personages, but 
who are inostobvioi^ly utterly and hopdessly over-weigii ted 
liy the ponderous array of ofliclal talent with which they are 
yoked. There was not a single representative of the great 
“special” departments, nor a single English-born Un- 
covenanted officer. Sir Alfred Croft, Sir Lcppoc Cappcl, 
and the large body of Uncovenanted officers who met last 
month in Calcutta, will certainly not be able to read this 
Report without a smile; for they wiU find that it is their 
appointments and their Dcixwtments, mainly, that are to 
be thrown out to the wolves. It b true that the Report 
recommends tlic abolition of the old offensive icnns 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted. But in the next breath 
it recommends the establishment of a service to be called 

Imperial” — practically identical with the Covenanted* 
after certain exchanges of afjpointmcms have been effected 
—on a closer and more exclusive footing tlian heretofore. 
Ail the U ncovcnanied Departments, as a rule, are to be 
levelled dawn to a new Service, to be called ' ‘ Provincial ”— 
in regard to w'hich the most Importan): Fccommcndation is 
that its conditions of pay, leave, pension* &c.. ane not to 
brar any relation whatever to the pay, leave, pensions, &€., 
of the heaven-born Imperial dvil Service. And these 
recommendations are the reply of Government to demands 
for Civil Service Reform I R. L. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH THE HIMALAYAN 

STATES. 

The disturbance ill the small Himalayan state of Sikhim, 
whither tc has been found necessar}* to duspatdi a military* 
e\[ieditibn, wilt not have been without its if it ser\'cs to 
direct the serious attention of the Govemment of India and 
the people of this country to the unsatislactor)’ character of 
onr relations with all the states on the Kinialavan frontier,, 
where the inroad of the Tibetans .shows that invasion from 
die North is not the tmpti&sible undertaking that has been 
so generally supposed. The TibcLms are certainly far 
from formidable opponents, but still, they have made tbdr 
vfzy through alt the posses Uiac sepiuate the valleys of the 
Sanpu and the Ganges, and have reached the skirts of the 
vast and defenceless plain of liengal. When ive recollect 
that a grtnit Chinese •irmy crossed more difhcuU passes and 
ncody reached the *stni r goal a hundred years ago, we ore 
GDnstnuiit:<.t to admit that the greatest natural barrier on 
land is, after all, like inferior obstacles of - the same kiml, no 
tnsuperobic difBciilty in the face of human efMirg>' and per* 
se^'enince. The true safeguard of India In this direction is 
not the iutpracttcobj]hy of the Himalayan posses, but the 
chonteter of the tnhospitable region and of the tin warlike 
and liorbarous rocca lying beyond them, 

- Wc have to consider what our relations arc and have been 
with four states which are, properly speaking, within dur. 
natural system of Mindostan, but which in thrte instances 
arc detached to some extent from the poll deal iabric of the 
rest of that cOiuilTy by die intervention of the ebums and 
picicftsioas of a foreign Power, tie,, Chtno, The four states 
to which I refer an: Sikhitn, Bhutan. Nepauhand Cashmero, 
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and the three first arc those which admit the tie*i of vas^ 
salage to China either diredU>% or indirectlj' through the 
spiritual chiefs of Tibet, 

Although Sikhim is the smallest and kist important of 
these states, it claims fimt considemtifm because tt>e action 
of its Rajah, and of the party in Tibet which has incited him 
to defy the Indian Governmetn, has brought the name before, 
the genemi reader, and made him to some extent familiiLr 
with the dispute itseir ami its oonscqucDCcs, To it also is 
due the interest which loads to the opioioti tliat an attempt 
to define our relations with the Himalayan states and to take 
.“t glance at the general situation on the Mortlierti frontier 
of India may be acceptable at the present momenL 

Sikhim is a small stale of about t, 55 ® squ^tre milt:s, and 
the modest jxipnlatibn of 7.OOO persons* wedged in lietween 
Nepaul and Bhutan on the w«tand east, and between Tibet 
and Bengal on the north and south* The Rajali is of 
Tibetan rate, deriving his origin from a'‘Lhasa family of 
just rcsixctohle extnictioa." according to the high authority’ 
of Sir Joseph Hooker, mid the tics of blood Jmvt been kept 
up by the fact that tlm Rajah possesses lands and a house in 
dtu Tibetan valley of ChuinbL to which he has been in the 
habit of paying au annual vi^t. The reader will ihcotforo 
easily understand how. with the sympathy of a common 
religion, the Tibetan lamas have been abJe to exert a more 
powerful influence over the Rajah than any whitH our most 
skilful and successful officials have been aUc tu establish* 
Evidence of this is not now afforded for the first time. But 
it mnst be allowed that the e.xcitcmcnt among the TibcUinft 
at the Macaulay mission, wrliether simulated or real, has 
been followed bj' a marked acccssspn of wdficonfidence and 
arrogance, not unnatural in a bigoted and ignoratU priestly 
caste apprehensive of the conserjucnces to itself o1 any 
change or innovatton. which has urged them to lengths of 
defiance ami hostility that could not be toktated by, the mwi 
peaceful Government. The Rajah might liavc purged Ins 
ofliinct even so recently as January if he had repudiated 
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^►ympatliy willi the aggressive lamas, and promised to use 
hl$ best endeavours to bring about the prompt withdrawal of 
the Tibetans at Ltngtu. But he would or he could do nothing. 
The Tibetans enjoyed his sympathy, and their threats 
were more formidable to his mind than anything we could 
oHer. Hence the despatch of thepi’esentexpeditioii, which 
Is to and will inflict chastisement on those Tibetans with 
w'hom for more titan a hundred years we have vainly sought 
to establish friendly relaiionSb With them as with other 
Orientals, the peaceful trader has had to be preceded by the 
soldier, and by the assertion of the principlcof/b/ve nmjeure. 
There may be difficulty in believing that the state of 
Sikhim, which has now adopted so decided a policy against 
us, was in a certain sense our own creation, and indeed owed 
to our active intervention alone deltverdnce from the Goor- 
ktuis of NepauT, When the Goorkhas established them¬ 
selves at Khatmandu tliey invaded Sikhim, and estafalished 
their authority in its western province, and tn 1814, on the 
occasion of their quarrel with us, they had formed a project 
for absorbing the whole of Sikhim, and were on the point of 
giving it effect when we intervened. Out intervenrion was 
probably due as much to a grateful rucoltection of w*hat the 
Tumlong chief had done by way of friendly assistance at 
the tune of the Bogle and Turner missions to Tibet, as to 
apprehension at the extension of Gomkhu dominion in 
this particular direction. But whatever tlie motive, we 
wrested Sikhim from the Goorkhas, and added to the 
Rajah's territory* the province of Morang, ceded in 1S16- 
Our rdatbos with Sikhim began, chcreforet in a way 
which, if gratitude were a force in politics, shotdd have 
ensured their 5 «itisfucuiry character and cotitinuance. But 
expenence brmightdisapjMintntent, and. from the very begin¬ 
ning abundant cause of complaint was furnished by the 
frequent raids of the Rajah's subjects across the frontier to 
capture Bengalis* for the purpose of idling them as sbt'csw 
Thk could not be toleraled; but in the first place the dis¬ 
trict of Uarjcelmg u-as purcliascd in 1835 from the Rajah. 
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wlio received in return a pcifision of **• 
removed of die Sikhitti frontier to a further distance from the 
^ inhabited parts of Bengal it wiis hoped that the raids would 
cease ; but when die tea gardens sprang up round Dai)eeHng 
they became more frequent tlian before, as the coolies 
employed in them offered an inedistible temptation. The 
Rajah must have been rendered bold by impunity, for he 
went Bo far as to demand the rraioration of any runaway 
slaves who escaped into British lerritorj’t and when he found 
that this was not likely to be granted, hu .seised two English¬ 
men. Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. Campbell, who were 
h otam ^ i tt g in his state. This happened in 1S49. The 
prisoners were released in a few weeks after the Rajalts 
pension had been stopped ; and when the pecuniary subsidy 
was restored, a permatieni mark of our displeasure was 
left in the cession of a portion of the Sikhim terai. 

Even this loss did not bring the Rajali to his senses, for 
during the next ten years kidnapping went on as freely as 
ever: and at last, in 1S60, the pntiimGe of the Britisll 
Government again became fcchaiistcd, and a mililarj' expedi¬ 
tion was sent into Sikhim. The chief town, Tumlong, 
wras occupied by an armed force, and a new treaty signed, 
in March, t86i. The Rajah dismissed the most ptsmidous 
and unfriendly of his advisers, and guaranteed the safety of 
travellers. This agreement was further confirmed in 1S73 
when the Rajah visited Darjeeling, and in the following 
year his visit was returned by an Anglo-Indian civilian, Mr. 
Edgar. The result of these negotiations was to ensure 
harmony for a period of fifteen years, and also the laying 
down of a good road to the Jclapla Para, which is the lowest 
and easiest of those leading from Sikhim into the Chtunbl 
V’alley. It is alsO'iiossible that the increase of tlie Rajahs 
pension to j^i.aoo (a sum greater than the revenue he 
receives from his own subjects) had itiudi to do with 
his good behaviour, which only became uncertain after the 
withdrawal of the Macaulay mission in the autumn of 18S6, 
Without now going into the question of high policy 
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involved in the rd ad on s of England and China, there can 
be no hesimion in saying that the withdrawal of that 
mission encouraged the Tibetans to assume an offensive 
altitude, to send armed men into the Chnmbi Valley, and 
even to cross the frontier into Sikhim, Although the 
Tibetans had revealed their hosdlity before the end of iSBtS, 
fifteen months have been allowed to pass, through a quite 
mistaken and sure-to-bomisunderstoodTegtini for the suscep¬ 
tibilities of China, vvithou i their heing brought to their senses. 
Had measures been promptly taken, a very few men would 
liave sufficed, and the Pekin Government would never have 
hijard more of the Incident thaxi that there htid been a 
scuffle on the frontier Itut now t,3CX> troops and four guns 
have had to be despatchetl—'and it is not certain that they 
will be enough for the task In hand,—with the corTsequence 
that many Tibetans will be kiUed. and tliat Pekin opinion 
will receive a rude shetk from the blows inflicted on the 
dependents of the iLnipire. This is the first consequeaee 
of tile wobbling policy from the (istromt: on one hand of 
tienyii^ all Chimv's pretcnsitMis, to dial on tlte other of 
yielding her everything, anti giving practical weight to 
sentimental claims. 

What the expedition lias in the first place, and with the 
gneatot possible celerity, Ui accomplish, is to drive tlie 
fibeiaiis out of IJngiu gmd any other fon the>^ may have 
occupied in Sikhim, and to bring about their reiifemunt 
into the Chum hi V alley. There will then remain tlte 
quesrion to be decided. Is the GhumLi Valley itself part of 
Sikhim or of Tibet ? We now speak of Chumbi as form- 
iug fiurtof Tibet, but I believe 1 am correct in saying that tile 
Indiim Foreign iXrporttnent used to hold the view that after 
thcagreement of til73-4. Chumbt passed under our pt^iilcal 
inilu&ncc. It will also be necessary' to consider whether 
any durable rcLviiuns. of frituidshjp can be .mnintiuned with 
the present Kajah, or. Indeed wUIt any chief moire in sym¬ 
pathy widi Ute Tibetan lamas than with ourselves. We 
have already ovkkoce that that sympathy is increased by 
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-the ckxst^r assoctadon amtn^ frotn ihe Rajah^s anntial visit 
. to hk [^idence in the Chumbi V'allcy. 

At tlic s^tnic time wc Jiave tio wish to tutne^t this petty 
state of misty gicns and itisalubdous highlands. {is would be 
the Just punishment for the truculence of its ruler. So long 
os they do not become the centre of a hostile intluence, wc 
shoukl be wdl coaieni to leave them alone, and bi allow 
the Ruler of Tumloug to amuse himself with ideas of indc' 
ijientlence^ But what is tnie of Native Sikhim as a whole, 
is not true of the rand made at our suggestioii and with 
our money from Da^eding Damsang and Ranak to the 
[dapla Passv That road was Intended as the rotitc of a 
llourisiiing'tiade; tire Tibetans wish to make it tlie means of 
>niardiiag into territory that does not belong to them, and of 
preventing all contmcrclal intercourse. I'heonly real remedy 
Ik for us to occupy this road, ;iiid to jilace a, small garrison at 
the Indian outlet of the Jdapla. This can be dune without 
any ejcbcnsive duninucion of tlte Rajah's territory' or 
authority, siiil Itadng him in possession of Tumlong. 
Nor should we have encroadted upon Tihetati territory; 
the door vrould only have been closed to prevent their cn- 
CToacbing on ours. 'I*he {possession of the Jdapla Pass is 
Uie key to the whole tjucstion. for it aihirds the best anti 
easiest route from Bengal to Tibet, and once installed there 
wc can patiently await the execution of those projects 
which the Chinese have promised to take in hand for the 
promotion of trade between India and Tibet. 

With regard to the next of the Himalayan states a few 
tiricf remarks will suthce, partly because it is not of the first 
• importance^ and partly because the subject of our rdaiions 
is not pressing at this moment. When tite attention of 
Warren Hastings was first turned towards Tibet, it was in 
consequence of ilie acts of tlic people of Bhutan, who had 
invad('«l the district of Kucli Behar. and were only com¬ 
pelled to retieat by the etnjdojincnt of a British force. 
The Bhutanese owed to Utc mtercession of the Teshu 
Lama the lenient terms imposed by die ‘Goveroor-Generul, 
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ii-ho in return seized the opportuiuty to open communicauons 
with the mysfierious country north of the Himakyjis, and 
sent hia envoys, Bogle ami Turner, through BhuQ.n. In 
those days Bhutan was far more inieresiicig to us than 
it b now. Wc thought that through its limits passed the 
best route to Lhasa. We know thb to be incorrect, and 
our only concern about it b ^lat its wild mountaineers 
shotdd keep the peace and give us no grounds of offence. 
After the campaign of 1772, our intercourse with Bhutan 
vras veiy" shght until the annexation of Assam in t8a6, at 
the dose of the first Burmese war, when we were brought 
into close contact with them on the subject of the possession 
of the passes between their territory and our new province; 
At first these were left in the hattds of the Bhutanese, • but 
on their frequently raiding into our territory^ k was thought 
wiser to take the control of the passes out of their hands, 
and to pay them a small sum annually as compensation for 
any loss they might have incurred. liven the {wssession 
of tlie passes did not ratablisb the tranquillity of the 
borders, and for thirty years complaints were constant on 
otir side until, in 1^63. the late Sir Ashley Ivden w‘as sent on 
a mission to the capital, only to return, after coniemptuous 
and inhospitable treatment with 3 treaty which had been 
obtained from him by force, and which the Government of 
India refused, to ratify. The inevitable expedition then 
followed, and at the end of 1865 the Bhutan Government 
surrendered all the passes leading from their territory to 
cither Assam or Bengal. On the other hand, we increased 
the annual allowance which forms the chief money revenue 
of the Deb and Dbarm t rajah*,. This arrangement has 
worked well up to the present;, and our relations with 
the hilbmen are as saitsfactory a.s could reasonably be 
expected. 

This tranquillity may of course prove illusory, and either 
a revival of marauding Instinct or the encouragement of 

» Tbey art aha culW, Bhutin and BhuTCa*. 

+ The tcttiimnl and cjnnmt diTdV the stalt 
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thu Tibetans may be su^Bcient to induce the Bhutanese U) 
revert to tlidr old ways. Should such an event take place, 
it must be pointed out that the reasons which exist against 
* ihc annexation of the whole of Sikhtm are far from 
applying 10 Bhutan, I*'rom the little that we know of 
Bhuian we may still say that it Is a country of remarkable 
promise, which would amply repay the care of a good 
admitiistniiion, and it is possible that more careful survey 
and examination will show that many gcxxl routes exist 
through It down to the valley of the S.inpu, I am 
careful to show this distmciion between Sikhim and 
Bhutan, because many of the seditious ventacular papers 
of India declare tliat the disturbance in Srkhim has been 
got up for the purpose of creating an excuse to annex il 
It cannot be too openly stated that there is no temptation 
10 annex Sikhim with just cause or without, but that if 
Bhutan were to transgress the laws of friendship and the 
letter of her stipulations, the case would be very* didereni, 
and the strongest motives of jxilicy and sdf-intercst would 
counsel our incorporating that promising but ill-govemed 
state with our dominions. As the occasion is not. so far as 
we can see, likdy to arrive soon, a frank declaration of 
policy may silence some of the Bengali journaU, which arc 
quite mistaken about our present designs on Sikhim, where 
all we care to aetjuin: is the command of the Jebpla Pass 
and the road into the Chumbi Valley, 

When I come to consider the case of Kepaul w'e are 
treacling on much more delicate ground; but unless ex¬ 
pression is merdy to be given to idle platitudes, the 
language used in descrilung our relations with that state 
and its connection with China must be frank. In the fir^t 
place, Ncpaul h in the posltioii with rcg:ird to the Govern¬ 
ment of India of on absolutely independent kingdom. The 
best evidence of this independence is to be shown in the 
fact that alone among Indian ^ates Nepaul has retained 
the right to dedare war upon her neighbours other than 
those subject to the Indian Govemmeou If, for instance. 
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'the Klmimanclti Durtar iverc to declare war on TiLwL or 
China, it is fforte tertain that we should not interfere to pre¬ 
vent the Goorkhas doing whiiievcr they thought fiL I t would 
nut be true to say as much of any other state in India, ^ 
But while there is no room to gainsay, the Independence of 
-Nepaul us regards the Government of Indio, it is also 
equally clear thut Nepaol is dependent on CJiiua so far as 
tJte rticognition of her suzerain rights implies dependence. 
The qunliltcaEion must be inserted because in the same way 
it might be aigued that the Engibli Government tn India 
Is dependent on China vrtlh regard to B^urmah. Still 
have the tmdispuied fact that Nepaut, under liie pressure of 
successful.inva.si(jiis by China and by England, conceded more 
to the totmer than site has done to the latter, 

In order that the reader may understand the position it 
is fiecessan' to bridly summarize the history of this Hima¬ 
layan state in its connccdon with China and v^ith our 
Government, It had political dealings witit die Pekin 
Government before it came into serious contact with the East 
India Company, but we must be careful to distinguish 
between the Justoric and vaguely deftntsd rights possessed 
by China in Burmah. and even Bhutan, and the far more 
rocertc if mure precise position as suzeraiu enjoyed by lier 
in Nepnuk A hundred years-eigo China had no rights 
whatever in Xeptatii, and if the Goorklias had not brought 
down ujKjn thrrnselves the punishment of the great emperor. 
Keen Lung, she never would have possessed any. China 
-always recognized' before the Goorkhas, led away by their 
military s u c cess es and the desire for plunder. Invaded Tibet, 
that Nepaul Avas outside her empire and formed part of the 
•Indian system, She only exacted the tribute its some 
•guarantee 'of future gond behaviour : and if a better 
guarantee can be found, the Chinese would be for more 
likely to surrender their rights for an equivalent in thi,'; 
instance than with r^^arJ to countries which have always 
been historically outside the bounds of India, ,ind within 
tltcse of the Celestial Empire. However infiexiblu ilio 
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Chinese will be on anciait rJghis, we may feel sure that 
they take a morc practical view to those cases where their 
pretensions are due rather to some accidental circuiusULncc 
&aa to the conttmiity of a jtxod national policy. 

After tile Goorfchas under Prithi Narayan and his sons 
had established their supremacy in Ncpaid, thev were 
temptedj. by the rumours of great tteasure stored in the 
lamaseries of Tibet to make raids into that country; and 
encouraged by success and the profitable results of putting 
the captiued towns to ransom, iliey sent in 1790 a large 
army across the mountains in the hope of seizing 
They captured Shlgatzc the place of resldencte of the Teshu 
L.ama, and would probably have succeeded in their tarter 
undertaking had not the Cliintse Emperor; whose resertt- 
tnent bad been roused by their earlier raids, sent a large 
army of probably more than seventy thousand men to the 
rescue of his Tibetan subjects. The Gonrkhas retreated at 
the approach of this force, but if they thought that the 
Chinese would not pursue them south of the passes they 
were mistaken, for Keen Lung's general carried the war 
into their country, gained several siuxesses over their army, 
and finally crushed it at the great battle of Nayakot, within 
a short distance of Khatmandu, The Goorkhas had to 
accept the terms dictated by the conqueror, and these in¬ 
cluded the sending of tribute every five years. Sir William 
Hunter is in error in hia " Imperial Gazetteer" when he 
saythat “ it does nut appear that tribute wits ever estacted,'* 
The tribute mission was sent from KKatmandu as recently 
as tSSo and 

As they were then defined, so have the relations 
between Xepaul and China remained ever ance. The 
quinquennia] mission, although intermitted on several 
occasions partly from the civil w*ar prevailing to Chino, 
and partly froin Goorkha pique at the indifleFcnt manner 
oi its reception by the CliLiiese authorities, hiis been kept 
up to the present day, otul even ibe truculent Jung 
Baliadur never felt strong enough to repudiate the treat}' 
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of 1793. Hiswarwitli Tibet in 1^154 was nwketi by no 
military success, and was barren of result. The Tibetans 
suffered little, and the Chinese were not called upon to 
intervene, U therefore exercised no disturbing iniluenuK 
on the relations of Khaimandu and Pekin; and Goorkha 
ministers and coinmanders-in-chief have gone on offering' 
thetr humble submission to tbe CThi Emperorj and 
soliciting much coveted titles of honour at his hands. 

The relations between our Government and the Nepaul 
authorities are far less clearly defined,'and if ive believe 
that the cordiality of feeling bemeen Englishmen and 
Goorkhas more than atones for the shortcomings in our 
formal engagements towards each other, it does not remove 
the wish that they should be made more precise and more 
su^eptible of adaptation to an unfavourable condition of 
things 00 the Hi m a la yan frontier. They began in precisely 
the same manner as happened between China and Nepaul. 
viz., by an armed collision in 1768, although this was of 
trifling importance : and our real intercourse began thirty 
yeaift later. An attempt was made in itoa to maintain diplo¬ 
matic rdations, but after two years our representative was 
withdrawn; and in 1814 the Goorkhas, having established 
their own power in Nepaul, and being compelled by the 
prowess of the Chinese to admit that there was no hope of 
aggrandizement no^ of the Himalaya, encroached not only 
on Sikhim aa described, but also to the west on Kamaon and 
the now protected Hill States. We were bound to check 
this movement, and a wm* ensued which, after two yeare. 
resulted in our success, and in the Goorkhas surrendering 
the territory ihcj' bad seized. Nepaul was then reduced 
to its present dimensions, and a British officer was allowed 
to take up his residence at Khaimandu as representative 
of the Governor^GeneniL Beyond this no mark of de* 
pendence was imposed on the defeated Goorkhas, who 
were treated as an independent people outside the natural 
IJmito of Ifindostan. How far ihb forbearance on our 
part was due to the knowledge of the tie connecting 
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Ncpaul and Chino, with the latter country of which ?t was 
then the paidctilar desire of the East India Company to 
^intain peaceful relations, cannot be now ascertained with 
any degree of certainty*. But it is known that the Chinese 
refused UieGoorkba prayers for aid, and that the Goorkhas, 
after the war. solicited our mediation to prevent the Chinese 
indicting fresh punishment on them, for which purpose an 
army had been collected on the Sanpu, 

During the seventy years that have elapsed since the 
conclusion of peace, our relations with Nepaul have been 
amicabJe. but they liavc also been restrict kI in their 
dimensions by the Khaimandu Durtxir adopting a policy 
towards ourselves of absolute caution and exclusion. 
Indeed, if it were not for Jung Bahadurs visit to England, 
and for the same child’s loyal support during the crisis 
of the Mutiny—^att incident which must ever be re¬ 
membered to the credit of the Government ami people 
of Nepaul—our relations would have been to all intents 
and purpi^ses nil; for the pri\*ilege of stationing an English 
officer in a place of dose if honourable cotiBnement at 
the Goorkha caplcd, with no opportunit)' of seeing either 
the country or the people, can scareely be termed an ad¬ 
vantage, Within the last few years—that is, since the 
last Palace plot in 1885, when the present minister, Bir 
Shumshir Jung seired supreme power—the expectation 
has been officially held that un improvement might be 
looked for in our position with r^prd to Nepaul, and that 
one of the first signs of this would be in the placing of 
fadltties in our way, instead of difficulties as hitherto, to ob* 
tain recruits for our Goorkha regiments. It b right to say 
that something has been done in thb direction, and it may 
be Major Durand’s agreeable experience to see all our 
hopes and wants realised during hb stay at Khatmandu, 

But a much more delicate and difficult matter b in¬ 
volved in the nuestron how far are the dependent relations 
of Nepaul on China comtiatible with the political interests 
of Indb, and even in the long run with die maintenance 
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Qf friiindly reI;ition£ between Hngland and CbtTUi. There 
IS nti doubt the Chlnesie imposed In 1792 a lie on Kepaul 
which, if that state had t>een subsequently conquered by us or 
the Sikhs, would /ac/o have been broken. It is in- 
coDceivahle that men like Runjit Singh, or Lord Hastings, 
would haive thought for an instant of recognizing any 
Chincst: cliiims over territory sooth of the Himalayas. 
Nor if the Kepaulcse Government were to-morrow to come 
to the decision that it would, not pay tribute to China any 
more, and that while it would adhere to and observe all 
the requirem^ts of good neighlM^urslup. it w'ould recogniie 
no further pretensions on the part of China, can there be 
any doubt that tn carry'ing out this decision Ic would have 
the opinion and support of the English Government ant! 
Indian peoples on its stile. So far as is known, the 
Khatmandu Durbar does not cherish any such wish or 
plan T but the serious question remains whether we. in the 
permanent interests of the two empires, should not impress 
upon, both that the iiominal dependence of Kepaul on 
Pekin is an anachronism, and involves considerable risk 
of mischievous consequences if there were 10 be a recru¬ 
descence of Goorkha or Tibetim animosity—and that such 
a state of things Is not impossible may be seen by a glance 
at what b happening in Sikhim. It is the duty of states¬ 
manship 10 induce ihe Cliinese Government 10 waive 
these irksome and valueless fKissesstons in return for 
some tangible equivatcni. thus removing causes of fuinra 
umbrage, although it must be mimitied tiiat our policy in 
Btirmah and our representations about Sikhiin hat's both 
tended to increase the sup^xised value of these sururain 
claims, and the reluctance of the Chinese to see ilicm 
modified or abandoned. 

The question ooncerning the fourth Himalayan state, Cash¬ 
mere, depends to a gieni <ixient on different EOrtstderations 
from those which mainly affiect the other three ; although it 
must be remarked ihat if the Cliincse were ever to bocorne 
very strong in Ka-shgaria, they would eertainly revive thdr 
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suzerain rights over the Ladakh pmvinccor the Maharajah of 
Jummoo. Our relations with Cnshtnere began in 1S45, at 
the time of the first Sikh war, when by a separate treaty* 
signed at Umritsir, Gholab Singh obtained possession of 
that province on payment of three-<piarteTs of a miinon. The 
Maharajah pays ns tribute, ami cannot go to war with fits 
neighbours without our consent and permtssioii, As he has 
an army of nearly 30.000 men ant] too gens, the lemptaiion 
la encroach on iveaker neighbours, whether towards Kafiris- 
tan or Tibet, is not iiijconsidenible. and aa active-minded 
prince might find it difficult to resist it. From another 
|3oini of view, the position of Cashmere, especially if the 
Maharajah's army were to be suljjectcd to a more severe 
discipline than it has yet received, is of the (lighi^t possible 
stmiegtca] importance in the defence of India, ft occupies 
the salient angle of tlte militiiry system on the north-west of 
the peninsula, and if an enemy could gain possession of it, 
strength at Caiulahar or on the Suleiman would be valueless 
and thrown away. All the latest inform.ntJon as to die routes 
10 it from Badakshan and the Pamir Is very rcassuriTig, 
but it would be fdly to ovedook tlio enormous temptation 
tu a great general to make a dash on it despite Nature^s 
obstacles, and to thus gain the rear of our main defences. 

The Maharajah, some years ago. took with our sanction 
and furtified the small hill-fort of Gilgit, and more recently 
he has tightened his hold on the Nagar Valley' and Muma. 
He is also on faidy good terms, through the tact and efforts 
of our officers, with his neighboura in Chiiral anti Ya-ssin, 
But although a line of railway to Jitmmoo has been aur- 
veyed and is* I believe, now In course of construction, nothing 
has been done to Improve communications in the miiniier 
that is desirable. The army also remains in a state unfit 
for tile serious duiy which will fall to its lot w'hencver 
Russia takes up her position on the Upper Oxtra. It Is 
our duty to press on both these mauers, and we might also 
take some more poms than we do in suj>urtnicndtng the 
fortification of GUgit and one or two other frontier posts. 
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It is of course unfortunate if the Mahamj^s rule (s as 
uni>apuLir and bnrsh as b TCprescAicd, but there is reason 
to believe that these reports arc fatsej and at all events 
our counsels ought to alleviate Its evils without greatly 
dintinbhing his authority; for. after all, what we want him to 
do b merely lo help in constructing two or three railways, 
and to lay down roads.^ If he were to do this, a military 
occuJ^ation of Cashmere would only be necessirj'^ when the 
Russia nil had gained a position enabling them to cross the 
Hindoo ICoosh without attracting notice. 

These opinions are neither new to the world nor 
expressed for the first time by myself. That there is. no 
insuperable diifjciitty in carrying out such plans may be 
judged by the offer Just made by the Mahanijah of Cashmere 
to place hb army, hb militar)' stores, and the sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds, at our disposal for purposes of 
military defence. That co-operation alone would suffice to 
do everything that is necessary within the limits of Cashmere 
itself, and thus tlie weakest point on the Indian rrontier 
would have been rendered secure against hostile attack by 
the voluntary gift and siip|X>rt of its own native ruler. Any 
reasons w-*e may have to be dissatisfied with the siatus yw> 
in Cashmere, apart from any unproven cases of administra¬ 
tive lymiiny or injustice, are caused by military and strate¬ 
gical considerations. These are at once dcprii-wl of their 
force when the Maliatajah comes forward to volunteer hb 
share in bearing the expense and providing the materlai for 
the measures rendered necessary by the very changed con¬ 
dition of afiairs in Central Asia. W'e have only one thing 
to do, and that b to accept his offer, and to exercise in hb 
and our own interests a vigilant supervbion over the schemes 
to which the resources of the Cashmere state may be 
devoted. 

To sum up, wc have in the first place to recognise the 
vulnerability of the northern or Himalayanfrcmtierof India, 
and in the next place to admit the unsatbractoty condition 
of our relations with die cb-Himrdayan stales, in three cases 
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because of the intervention of a foreign Power, and in the 
fourth on aewunt of our having no share in the military- 
<»ntroI of the state. In the last case, a fortunate accident 
promises to remove the disadvantage under which wc Itave 
laboured ; but if we are to attain an equally gratifying solu¬ 
tion in tlie other cases, it must be by a judidoua and sustained 
diplomatic effort at Pekin* where we have to ofler some 
tangible cquivalcju, and also to prove that ii is to the 
interest of China as well as of ourselves that all Celestial 
rights on Indian territory, south of die Himalaj^, 
should be abandoned. Difficult as the task is. tt is not 
impossible, and the Chinese, once they pereeive that wc 
fully and frankly acknowledge the past validity of their 
suzerain pretensions, will not be unwilling to discuss a 
practicable plan for thdr future amortizement Wc must 
at the same time increase our influence at Khatmandu, 
acquire possession of the Jelapla Pass, and convince’ the 
Tibetans that it is impossible for them to dream of increasing 
their influence south of the passes. The real crux is to be 
solved at Pekin, where the desire is growing to convert 
Tibet into a province instead of a depcndatcy. At the same 
time that China is allowed to make her authority more 
apparent on the Sanpu, we may reasonably ask that she 
shall resign the empty vestiges of empire she reiatns south 
of the Himalaya. Demetkius Bociger. 
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I HAD intended to begio with Pietro Delhi Valle, whose 
name is widely enough difhised, but whose letters are I 
imagme really very DttJe known to English readers. He 
alone might easily adbrd scope for an article of some 
extent and of considerable Interest. But I have no space 
for him now, and he shall only serve to introduce antjthef 
traveller more obscure, who has left no recoixl of his own 
wanderings* and whose footsteps I have tracked piece¬ 
meal, only as the palarcntologist makes out the intermittent 
traces of an extinct wader or batmehian upon the petrified 
mud of the eocene. But here for a space 1 must leave 
Pietro the noble Roman, to take up another thread. 

The late Major WilUam Yule, who died in Edinburgh 
in iSS9, was a devoted lover of Persian and Arabic Utera- 
turc, and possessed a good collection of MSS. In th os^ 
languages (now united to the stores of the Bddsh Museum 
Library), as well as of printed books in kindred sort. 
Among the latter was a copy of the Four Gospels in 
Arabic, printed at Rome in 1591, and embellished with a 
number of excellent woodcuts,* the attmii^ion of which 
made the book familinr to the present writer in childhood 
and youth. At the end uf the book, written on each side 
of an ambe^ue tail-piece, was an inscrip doo. brushed over 
with vertmlkjo, some part of which dwelt in my memory 
for many years. But, after a long interval, the book is now 
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in my posisessicnj. and 1 nran3crib« the inscription as it lies 
before me;— 


Lesii GWfsfiw StrathMUS MitnUsiU Sitfitti f 
vipnti, turii jjuajjw.' A Jrurtit Chaidtx ad 

Mddtaien ad 

/doth !■ 

jmkitdii Jnmarij 

Sttmmalam Trivtati tadiTidwis 


And below, these words:— 

Mitiinmt Xrittagatmfii 

The leaf had been torn or worn on the left hand, shaving 
the first letters of trisinti and oteuUtth'm, and passing 
through the first Icltmof R£^tn and Samma, Of anomalies 
in the inscription and their origin 1 shall speak bjr and by. 

I had often, in the course of years, thought ot this 
StnilAatruj, and wondered who he was, hut never 
got beyond wondering, till, about the ytsara 1869-73, during 
a long Tcsfdeiice at Palermo. ! became the owner and dili- 
geitt (if discursive) naukr 0/ the book ol P. della Valle. 

In the course of chat reading, not having for many a 
year seen the Arabic book and its inscription, 1 came one 
day. to my delight, upon these words, occurring in a letter 
of the travelWs from Bagdad, dated toih and asd De^ 
cembtw. 1616 (see vol. i. p- in ed. pub. by Gancia 
at Brighton, t 343 )i— 

Voglto dir GnalntcnU: cbe viire pggi apposio ddT etnir Fctin un 
noam. fawm, gouiliuimo, * mdtaait Scoro, cseoUcov ehismtiio tt SieDor 
Cloftotn STfMUNO, IKMOO di mpeno c Uttciato- 


Here was surely the author of the Inscription so long 
wondered after In vain t * 

* I sooi die (tme a iwlicie of tnj dnevitiy tn 4ad Qmrat (w« 
aer. iv„ voi S9 WHsUiim * ctitiou» of 

Che trn^* of aunnaryi I hud dien not *een iht Aiabfc (iotpel fiif a pem. 
nvmy iwa. hut I lF*ve the begnunDg of iht? inscrij*'"'’ ^ 

emtfuteme a* ncmaiy piimed it licfote me, and u IWlowi^: *■ 
tUfvm « diehu ia deMrtii Cbaldfs GfirrgtM BtmdJrtmt t soc; jaro 
fffff. S^tMX "— and fcmaiked (wilh ndmnee to Dell* ^ file's ; 
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But the date I did not correctly remember—its first two 
figures [ knew were i6—, and the other two I fancied were 
early enough in the centuryto suit (as they needs must)^ 
this friend of Pietro della V'atle^ 

Some years later tiie old book was again before me. and 
lo 1 to my perplexity, the date 1696 ! Was it possible that 
there could be twa Geoigc Straebans in the seventeenth 
century, both Irom the Mearns, and both wanderers in the 
deserts of Cluildaia ? This seemed to be a necessary in* 
duction. but it was certainly a surprising one. The solution 
I must leave for the present, and revert to Della Valle, 
whose notices of his Scotch friend I will give in English. 

The first b that of wliich [ have quoted above a lew 
lines in the Italian. The passage begins by Pietro speaking 
of his arrival at 'A na on the Euphrates :■— 


“ On tbr flth of Oetoba we aimed at Anna^ ni ihia day a efafef eily of 
die but tlie andent naim: uT which I do not yei toow. It naxids 

on tht EvtmaATif, half on one bank in Araoia Ussekta, half cn the 
other in MESOroTA>n.«. . , . It hns bm om sircii on either side of the 
river, Imt for all that it ti no.stnaU City* for k extends in length more thnn 
five miics, . . , Kelqngmg to ihc Emir FjuAd, isho b lord of the dly os 
well aa of the desen, there ts a Itousc of the belicr class far this part of 
Ambia , , , bui die emir seldoia viait^ it, 4111 ] wfuai he docs, seldoni stops, 
for he pases the whole year with hb black tenot, rankif ig tlin rolinrl of the 
confine* of the desert of which be la ruler. . , , Fionlly, 1 wish to teJt j’ou 
that at preiinii there live* with the Eoiir FeUi* one of oox FbaskS, by 
tiHih a g^ikniftn, H Scot by nation, and a Coihalic, by name Signor 
GKONfiE fitVAUAN, ft ttum of distinction and edtnalioo. Fiodiog hitBS^f 
at lod tjemg deshous to leun Amliic thoimigbly, he rcsoKtjd lO 

and take service wiib ibc Emir as a physicuui, oithougll be rtna none 
such in ralUy, but fio]iing (os a, derer and learued rnun QJ haixj 

knaivtcd^ la hit. turn passably ii± ihc biisLness, lo trmlJng 

LhD^e UQi:iirili£cil Mk- 


" So, fumtshiBg himself with some ptescripb'ona at the ham^ af a fiiead 
of hU, a hLfJitsM dMOi at Attnino^ he departed on that cogagemtait, and 
St the very first had the good fomme to core the Emir of cttnc little 
silmcnl fl d«i*t know w^) and m that way wtiuiied «kh him so nmrfi 
reptitaikm and good-wEa, t hat no w ht U 0/ tht aWi, and the most 

" It b mabk. Md p«hap charaewtisrie, Hut Huadmii** fmmd and fallow- 
Catholic should, to all appaittttce, hare been Ignoraiu of ibe fiict that he 
^s teuiL- “ fisiueat cd bniiiv » far os oity 

I.KS, and I have hmg owed an apology to the S«icty and to 
atradian i metnory for this erroticont waimmjnt. 
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fnvouied laan ai tht awri, bcaWe haTUig Rndc roooey and ii,cqnued wAny 
artidcs of which be was In m-eiL He olw stands high in the fftwut of 
Emir's wife, nod Haa gained he* over abwiuwly* by forfnilding ^ Knur 
ffom having la du with any other women, on the jnrrtent thnl be wiU be Ite 
worse for It- And so he is hwhed on kindly by everybody, and in the 
desert whett you rasle nwniion of Sriuxtas you can say oothiofi beyond 
that ! I myself can testify tbai a few months since the Emit, bdog in the 
desert not far from Aixwks and SigrioT SiKSCAtt having come to ihe faiy 
on his own Jida««, die frniDer. wlm hnd intended to leave, stoFped there 
wailing for him more ihnu a fortnight j and fiiwlty, when there wm still a 
delay, he started indeed, but left behind one of hjs pKndpnl chiefsi witn 
mere thait toe hnrw lo wait fu* St*ACa», and to eawit liim mfely through 
the Desertof, it may l»c, mther to make sure that lie did not slip away* 
should he be that way inclined 1 In faa, they are eweedinj^y well- 
disposed to him, and make him hose presents, which fa the tmpoiCtnt 
matter. A3 to Stracasi himsetC I imagine that he thinks of making a little 
porae and then reiinng ; for 1 can't dunk d»t kind of life for a continunnee 

cosdd be agreeable to one of ua. ,, l 1 j 

He idfcaily has im cxcctlcnt knowledge of Amine t and both in drea* 
and spr r«-h . when he visits ALEfPO, aimng the onjhitutlt of diows who 
thrertg him Jind pay him <5atm (to a greater degree even than fa !“»" 
dnetuTS in KAM-ts by iheir paiient^}, the very AiLves dim'i disiitigoiah hrm 
from a genuine EjiMUtM. Tins Arabic word d^vatlre frwUl 

* desert,' lignifita ^ a dweller in the diseit,' to diatinguiili ,lhiae frtsn 
Other kinds of Arabs wilio are siytcd didereody^ .. " 

I am noi sure if Della Valle anywhere tttuncs the great, 
tribe of which the Emir Feiid was prince, but both the field 
of their movements west of the Euphrates from Alep^ 
southward, and the possession of 'A'na identify them wilh 
the rrreal tribe or narioti of 

The nest passage in which Della Valle speaks of 
Strachati is in his Letter VL from Ispahan, commenced on 
24th of August, tdig * : — 

“ 1 have abo » kwigifag to KoMi and Xa^les tmoc more 
(there fa no «)the! pfacc in the world that t much care abomX and to 
tojoum in ItaaV, where it would be possible for poCi as it is not her^ to 
any to sonic greater perfection ibai aiudy of fangoages which 1 hare In^^n 
nnigh way canted on in these parti 1 hare seen die printed Ar^e 
diciioniiry of Frasccsco B-o-uii.iwtaj :+ and it fa a good book, espcciany 
as the first of iu kbd J iiill it stanUa in need of many CTncndalian*- Signot 
Geowck StJtACKAsi, a SconisM geudcmiitL who fa now here, and who has 

* Vol. IL p 50 . u. Iu j 

i ^^Frandsci Raphefaiigu laaicon Anluctun,'' 4 h*- rubltshcd v 

Ijeiden in 16 ly. 
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Itird for tn^ ilnm two ymts In the dsn with the E^ItT^aDi wotaltl tie 
B. fit pctsoD 10 tuflkc diaicrjiitries, and Licticc itIH to omtcl thmi. He h 
iUj ciicelietii miatef «f ihe Amiik: jjobcssc^ .ts ird! as (uw 

resell lii&ny and eapitil books, ilc hii^ {^ropiised Ttic that he wiP applv nr 
htmfidr to the i :i 7 in . ^t iofi oi the ^CaniaV* whicli k the hmt ^mpk And 
j)crfieet dktfoniTjr thai the \myv^ aiwl I Iwye mysdf Ji first-mie copy 
of it, whkii sbunTd l>e known in Rmff« If Stgnm Srr&AdiASt diotiM 
Lindeitiikc liiia ta^ the work wUJ lie msc wmthy .of fusunj^ ilinmjjh die 
Tutiids tA fcbokrt” 

Again (Letter VI [ [* frcim Ispahan}4th of ApriJ, 16201 f 

“The niglit the FeA£t of ihe Piniftaitidn . . . mu made 

Joymis in iny hqiistt! by the bmb of a boy 10 my Ipsther io-lanr 
tlio^tivQ. The ^'hilrd wa^ bapttzeii a. few dap aftenmrd^ in the chiifch of 
our barefbik Oaifuelhn the hatid of the Father Vicar Fra 

Gioestrin t have spoken am) they called ikim liewati 

belli At ibe Holy Pont hy Raitiitf GiPFaKi)«i an En^tfa I'lAlbnlfc 
gcntletmiV ^ubytitnie fbr Sign. CjmwuR STitAiriiA?^. ^ho a nabk 
Calhnik from whit ir^ the ktenfkd gml£ither» but <mld not 

he {truseut on Recount of lEkdlfiposiiidti oi the time” 

In X\ML {from Germbroon) of 

20th November* J&2 2:|— 

** On the ^401 Octoher iheic Arrbtd liett in Go^iikoo^ S^nar Gscirou 
Stracuan^ who long IsecJi a fnend of mltie in Pemk, and whi» came 
ju unc of the KiiciLtsio to get ready a Hoik And establitlirtienl for tbeir 
Sjoily^ with vibonj he Ure», and iko 10 ^ort ibdt iilk-eonvny^ wlikb wai 
appfoodujig* and 4 jujt of which was j^pected ItnmjidiaMy* I have 
ntuolimcd this gcotSiiTiijii st^xful ttma in iny but u thru baa been 

VODEUftime^ tn Icieert Jtuiu TtriotUYi wlicnoe 1 represenied him as lit the 
d&ni with the Ait-shS^ amt AmtMrUznes In PxitstA, m the chy Of Im^AM 
and pcfhjips e!sewhetc% tliiit I may not eonfuae you diniogh your not 
knowing hiw the tante penibn shcnild turn up tn vitcb vaiteifi places^ I may 
a» wttt (now iliat opfioctuitity ocmrrs) give a Im^ oixonnl at h& haioiy i 
nor will ir 5 e an imwociby ^jeo. for lie » a man uf iiiiwb nterit I4S tne 
aqy^ ihcii, that ihe Sa^. GuantcA StmAciiAs it a nathn of &orLAK^ frrjui 
the coiibtiy tif a j^entkman b<ini* of ntiblt! fsmily, but a 

y*«ingfir son of hit houic, and consG<|qEatL]r bavbig in hh vmtt country but 
tisiiit],' means. Pnmi an early age he was bfou^t u|i In Fiu^Ctj Fi nj 
atocGcd in 1 ari^ to good putpoech Gifred idtb a tniiRt acute rtiteJligcfUDet 


* The *• or the ^i5jd^ll^-d^£| n1 FinSsibidi, 

A.it_ uf * 318 — 9 ^ 1414 - 15 ). 

I VoL p. y< 5 ^ 

^ Robert Gyl^ird at Ot&rd ap^icarf as a member -pf llte Bnchdi &ctorr 
tn Pmia* 1619 - 10 . 
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ho tuatJc greai jxo^frcss not unl^ ii* I■^l.t^ll^ iiTeekp and Jrai bUo Jii 

iho ^Uing n fisni^menuil »iiaBS:cty of thi*<Vlogy, lawN 

mathenm^ic^i and kiiyi likf ctincrii* l^ntning. ^Sh^ti cxim£ uj 

F< tAii\ he had A desiiY to see the wwtii, arnh with thb iti view, lu .Ma|tilrc 
*a vaiieSpj.’ nf Urngua^p^^ Ht sojouiricsl a i!rhile in Itju-Vj iiJid at Jind 

nl^ 1 faTic>v in Other pans of Oui^tendom. [timing <m m the 

Tjki^ant, he stayed some liiiie in whete aJitde bdore my 

icnie be was welt nee-eiveil bj my fntnd Sigrvor SANirsi', "* w!w wna then the 
natxKsadoT of Fs antzi! m that d]ititeh and hijspitalily etttettamed l^y htuif 
with his usual gf^nl ojitrtcay, for se'^ cnil tnt>titbi. From CoNfftAJCTiwfll'i^ 
he proceeded into lidtcd MtxuU L^i-txo?f, and hairutg amvod at 

Ai.i;rra with the d£^jv to g^t a thorriugh j^tjuuiittance with ilmbkt and 
liavEtty been toW tbvt the Emir rtUAi>f Prini:^ of die Ailpfning dcaeiti wm 
in search of a |di>»idjin, idibcrU|d) he had neter really ^tndkdl medkuuv he 
|ifmended M that profeadoo- And twvii^ |!ft?viikd trirmdf with amie 
medical booha, fi« went Into the Eimir'si arervice as a 

»* He reanained frith iht FTnif in ihc d&crt ioT : aiul In that 

tiiEie gained an ciocellent tnowtedge of the Arahk Im^VJigCt m wdl as ilie 
fullest aciiuaintancc v^ilb the tncut ahtUusc Hutltcn of the MahotntnL'dsitt. 
The Emir much jmadied to htmi Stslachaw having had ihe ludt 
cure him* at the \xtj begbnmg of hit tia|, of Mine small ailmctUi ihst 
were troubling lum i imd the fitbiidpstl wife held him m no b*t 

regard ^ (for a reaann almadj givexi). *^Tlicy wblicil to lusi* him with 
them always j and io this end they drd their b«l to hind him in them b\ 
gjTing lurti n wife of cotiailcfiljie tank, us wcU ss subitanu:. They 
also cominuiiJJy endemrunTrng to pcreimde him to beotitne a Alahomtiiedanr 
an cndcavoiEj wluch he rmh^ fenced with, niidi yut olT than met wUh a deeb 
ded negaiive. And Am, he he dkh not so much to av*nd offending tlie 
prince and Ins wsfe^ as to show that hb bdad ^ mA die result of hap- 
haiard t and that a dhange of faiih should mt lie uuuJc for worldly wK 
but only las would hare Vjcra the t&i\i with him) if they ^luHild reaQy 
Coni'inte 'him ihoi then religiofi w^ better thati hi* C3WTL rhis njode of 
action of hit bcoughi on daily conttwetsks to Any c^^t| in which the 
part taken by htm among tho^ Midnaiiitiedjmi might be re^ardol as vub* 
stontiidl) preachingi? t and soi too, were cntitUiiialSjr clirited discutusQ by 
the iBOsE aeconi|ilithed liJVm-f/among the ArutiB^ whom the Emir gal hcied 
about STR-fcciiAX with a view la bis corricrsJLm, to sij tioiHing of hUobtaiii- 
ing tli 4 penml of any bocik that he detdredp whkh the Emo ehher ffuntshied 
him with, ot obialned for bun. Amid aB thii he coatinued to show that he 
noc yet satisfied, aud so manogsd to spin oat the aSairi every day 
becoming tnoft and more raasster fundamimu^ Of the inost buttmue de¬ 
tails uf Nlahomm^dwusntp with the object of one day tcrmhig this knowledge 
to :iccoiiiit on behalf of onr Faith, thrott^ of ibe^ otpabiUiy to 

ftfiiie, ua solid i^outiik, all the rncira of thar &1^ ductrioa. 

“ In this fiEhioa^ and with rbese amc he spent iwu ftsx% tmdia tents in 
iht desert with tlte wandenng Ab^tv i imd in this life he faundi by Ws own 

■ The of the btuKmt Saftq- dbmciaJi; Etolen^ with other 

CTmrti.Jewisli <jf Fnuwe.m %V)^ l^til wbidi wm never, like some of the 

ortiera, recorefed* 
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Account, ihti ustnoiH itlish^ Thk was due, not m&tfy to Jhe pkaitcre of 
cfiiHtnnt irandorii^ hi a jsciUJ? ind^, wZikh tm]«cd no tkiigOjeX 
oJso tq ttnc nMit pastuiie ^iforded fay sport iJi nmcma foms to urtiich the 
chkfe Aie s^vcti I iitidtothjttg{:ner 0 ti& majiner of lirfng in Absolute fretdom 
TO wfaich tho^ peopJe aie hubituated, ndtfacr h^med fldrhb t^n wmlis* 
nor subject lo thu ml« of mny mt except of ihi: when he \ft pf^nt 

At list^ swing that the Emir isoa heconfing mote and more $trin^nt 
in |ins$$iog him m undergo dnmmckfon, he would no Lotig^ pui off hh 
rtutat And finding an opponunitj when the Etnif's camp was in A certain 
tmci ntH for from Bagdad, he ^ccessffaUy arranged hEs ^cape, not wt ihuui 
a good deal of tmuldc and dkturtmnce on the pun of the huly who deemed 
hmeir hh wife, and gut away into ihat dtj^ where he stayed ^eraJ montlis, 
during which the Asups ncrer tiuite lost the hnpe of ^ting him biidc. 
Bui he eluded them at kat, and came to and lo Ispahan in my 

tinted uud whilst the had fittH an esmblkhmeni ihen^ Becoming 

hnown lo the English ss ^ gentJcman of their nmion, and one of such 
eminent oiKicityp although by open profession a CatholiCt they insisted on 
having him in iheir house, where ihey lodged him and contmned to enters 
loin him jji the must honourable manner. And he aJwayt stopped wftb 
theniy ejircept oncefof a vhilei a hitlc before I left IsFAif.eN^ when, for wf^t 
n^cin 1 know not. He pm up for fome monlhs at fhe Corrrent of our Bare^ 
foot CanocUtes^ These feihere got no fmall benefit from the opponoiuty of 
hti pTeiiericej both in respecc to the Amine tongue and to other muttei^ 
serricodile lo ihcm. He went b^ck, howefcr, tn the Englj^e, nor do I 
know the tqsob of that dthen And with ihenit flud on their biismess, be 
came a few days ago to Coumoorf, where we mei again with ihe gnealot 
pW^rc on both sidea For stnee the fini day of our acquaimancet through 
1 eoTigeniality of spirit, and a eaidormily of ways* m addition lo on eqi^ 
ddight in study, and that ical and tove for our commoii laitli, which fn 
these regtrms has lerred to make a irronger tie between ns than anything 
else, iheie arisen between lum and roc a roost birimate And unbroken 
friendthip, 

He gawr me a great deal of news from LiPAitAXi ood lotd me he had 
aJv> kUero fhsta the fUrefoot Fathers and two books lo ddiv^r to me, but 
ihal th^ w^e left m HK on the n^d with the . Two days 

after hi^ anhra]^ when he went to ?p^ with Seventqujc ^uitAN, T wA 5 de- 
uitius to go with hun, in order that the Sultan miglit understand clearly 
thai [ WAM ID aunty with tht EnglisiIj nud not held in riispJcTon by them, 
fto he fhnuJd have no ground of rotsmui aach a# should make him 
mterfenr with ihc speedy departoTE which E so much dcsirciL^ Signor 
St KACHAN, to help me the more, spoke of inc wiih the greatest warmUi, 
aybig that not only w« 1 iheir friend, but lhai I woa a ptrsoit to whom 
their haikro was botttid to iJiaw the greatest cue and prolecirotL Ttic 
Sultan, ipeiklnfi wiih Sigm SnucitA^ mure ftedy than he had spokm 
Wiih^me At fim, tcL k be underj^ thdi he had reported my coiums to 
K!^n at SiimvA him he diould dal with me tn such tima 

^ ? and 

ibat he awmted a reply ^m that qtatter, and would act aecordiagly. 

* for IndiiL 
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And at StAACtrAM presied him to l«t me go, he said at Inti that if t detirtd 
to gci, tuue they atnsted me at a frientl of thcitii, he would despatch me to 
AtAuA with the fim veiitil going in that directkin; but thitcuuld not Lie 
euKer than twenty days from that time, iowhkh {uten'id alio die reply from 
^Jiuux miglit be expected Bui when I hod gone,purpo&(!ly leaving Stiu< 
cuA!t alone, that in my aloeaec be might the better dnoinret the Buhiin'i 
intentions, the UUei said to him, that if I were Indeed thdr fitend they had 
better not iciul me Into AAAOtA, lor I should have tnrahle ibere, and nm 
got ihmtigb so eisiy u I dttiujjfat,’' 

Valle proceeds, in his usual scnstble, but somewhat 
diffuse matiner, to give the reasons why he would run risk 
in the hands of the Arabs, andhtid better not go to Muscat 
as he had Intended, in order to get im to India; but that, 
having already lost so much time, he should wait a Tittle 
longer for the English ships; 

^ Avid ritfiatiwtuli^ ifioold any order froiQ Shtraz xrrivffj nr sfimjid the 
SahAn haveany ttisfTidcifr of Signnr SniAOi ak a^suicd me that hb natjon^ 
And hehlmfd^wto lat this ihnc bad cUl Ihe interests cdlbe ludan in hn haneb, 
would fu COTj though my usd vak^whvmoi that ctmaid^mg 
the poweifol mfiucnce that tht in now had ovtj the king, 

tioither the tior the ^hon * hinwJf ii^ciidd, ^ven if they wouldi cause 

me any pjinoyroce, 

^ Of uW this I felt ftssured. ... On the iSlh of October catme jn the 
Cnt (ajifa with the KngUsb .dlkt condneted by Captain Joh'% BE^rriiAtJ^ to 
whciiD t paid B risit the ^ame day. 'Fhey divided tbdr stk between two 
conYoys*, one of which Imd Cupped behind at IvAIe, whilst dus othefi the 
to arrive, between sCk and which b a d>'e-woodi con?isied of 

aoo packs or grtat wrappersi csch of them forming half a camel-kiatt , * . 
The English goods being thus depotited, Signof Stkacb-v?? had an oppor¬ 
tunity to open and unpack hh bojees, and ddj wed to kue the letter wip^ h& 
Iwd brought from the Father Pttor of ibe Bordbot CatmelheY at ISfAlliltt 
irod aJong with it nbo a t^EwaiaN book, of ihe nature of a iitMakdary, k 
me by the mnt Father. In \hi%t a mndem airthor who ia sdU alive at 
and is a ului of great lenmjng m ihe bugnage, has coikctcd ail 
the andent Persian words which are now obsolete. Alter the Saaacen 
invBsicm of Peftsaa the Lmguage became much comipled by the huctmia- 
toTt of many Aiabtc vocahlm, and the words m question have b©ffl quite 
disused, and in a marmei' bo that the themsdves cio not 

undmTand them without an hitcrpToter. This t»ok li of the greaie^i 
U 4 e for the kmgttagie, e^pedaHy for the coniprehenfibn of ibemasr cclebtai^ 
poets and old wiitera, and baviiig become acquainted with its eacistfliice, m 
Itttk before my departure from Is^ajias, 1 took =tef» to have a copy mm 
the author himseLT of the wort, which he his called Furt SujRustij 77b 


* Sevcfulok Sultiiii, Covefiof of CiOiiibffoofit ICMn of Sliblip 

t h madder. 
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/Vrjian /rfAvwi ijfSuntrHi, irfiich is hU ijwia luimcp * , - Riu a^v tht totocdjH 
mi fidt ctunjikwd when I was qmiCuiglsrA«AN, I OTiiMiittJ ihc 
ths^ n&LMirijl mooty> w tlM= rare of the Fiithcr Pttor. #« » Hence I 
jj^HKj^rr 10 get ihe book here in Gow-KOOSp atid I intan xo aery h lo 
IiALY with tny other hf^oks far the pdblic boiacfit* Si^nf Str ACttATC als** 
gave iise^ os * present of his own, another PtusiAjs book, whidi b vetj 
prcdoui to miij as directly penMniog |0 mpseir. Tor, ai Ite lokl *net it was 
a work that tiad issued o few inootli^. «inee ht Isfpalmn by onJtr <if 
Satraps uf the Sect, in reply to that cpi?^ nf rcilnci of which 0 wliik 1 
gave you stHEo account^ oa having been written and ptiblblied hy oie 
ogolDSi the -\taJiDitiraedaiK vdth reference to ccrtiiin reltgttms coiitio- 
vetiica/' 

Tile account that follows is interesting, but one must 
have leisttre anJ space to deal at full length with Pietro. 
X^Si/ar €f /adfJur r« omfr^" art^m- 1 must pass to 

his latest mention of my counirj^man ; 

“ WhiUt these matters irere poioiiag, and I tw (bU by bit'i wriung tM? 
kiter, tQ aa to hare ™dy fn? the fim opjwtiitiity irf ditpotch, Signor 
ilmouoE Sru^uA^ feU gtictoorly 01 of fever; and with the approval of 
all* lest in this place where the oiTtspethips none irfthe best, and wldcli hi^ 
few oxnY'eniences there idmuld hap|«at fitidi i railiimit)' ai befd me \mt year 
fn Muia,* he ressjlvcdto go m Lah eo ^ck recovery* aioc^ iliere to no pl^ie 
fitaier diLipted to ihai object. Thence if he should be cured tpieitss Ood) 
lie will rettim to Isj-ahan' ; and he sert aff tliis i-wry nig^t. I wtwi by him 
ifa mmt trsMty besnjr he and one fiat who^ ilinesa and his too tsuiy 
Mparaiion from toe 1 beyond bounds) thru despatch of mini; to I^rA- 

to be forwarded thenee to iTAi.tJ 

There is no further mendoo of Strachan* nor do I know 
if the friends. Roman and Mearos-man, ever met again. Dclb 
Valle, on Janiuuy f 9. J 6a5. sailed for Surat on board the Eng- 
Usli ship IFAa/^iorBalcMa, as he stj les it). Captain Nicholas 
W'oodcock. commander, and in company with the Dolphin, 
Captain Matthew Willes. With Captain Woodcock, who 
had navigated the Arctic Seas and been engaged in the 
whale lishcry. the travelier scents to have had interesting 
conversations. But pmbably he misunderstpod the skippcfi 
when be sa>'5 that Captain W'oodcock was the first Christian 
who discovered Greenland, and who gave it that name! 
The account which Della \’altc has left of the English crew 
of the Whnit is highly interesting^ and shows tltat wc have 

* Udta Valte )o«t till hcloml wiTc. Oie U4r 
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James, i have already spoken of the mscription of Creo, 
Strachan's name ai the end of the Anibtc of 15D1, and 
of the difficult' created by the date of 1006 there plainly 
written. howing it recendy to a friend of great pcrspica> 
city,* and briefly explaining the difHcuIiy, after a few minutes 
study of the writing, he said^ '‘This writing is not the 
ori^nal; it is traced over an original 10 deepen it** 

This was the due. found at once by acute perception 
and acute sight, to what had been puzzling me for years! 
And on carrying the book to the British Museum, and 
putting it before the experienced Keeper of the ifSS.J ♦ 
he instandy made the same remark a-s my friend just 
mentioned, and almost in the same words. 

Tlte conclusion was that the original writing h.'ul been 
very lightly traced, and brushed over with the vermilion 
by* some native owner probably, who considered the 
inscription a blur upon the volume: that a bier owner had 
followed the tracing in bbek ink. and, not being much of a 
scholar, hatl made mistakes in his intcrj>retauon and in his 
Latin. The resuli of various studies, induding those of a 
younger pair of eyes than had yet Ijcen applied, camt! to 
tbi<^ as an approximate restoratton of the palimpsest;— 

JUgii Sirathgaai Mtrtatktit I SsaUn . Jiiiitt 

Aurfi tumiicw.-i f* Jifirttt CKnAfne; ,id 


Ikiathttm* 
anm Ckri ** 
19 yitaimrif 


Modtitttm 

itafiul 

Araiam 


TWniiaH jaJjr/ifait 


Summa kua 


' 31r. EziMst Satmr, OLG., 'TUI Reridiifll Minnur In SmUL 
f ,\tr. E. Mfluiul TtKnniiMti,. 

t The /i hare been written wilh llie dd fonn* frill ptecerred m 
G«iiian vhrifti and thew have pooled ihc re-vritev, Hokc ihe J/rA 
miatih, or wbat nS(, oTthe csttii^ ujaenplimt. 

I tuitarrii, a* !>. John of hafipy memory, wiittf h. The 

fomt ibote b til the Dictiuontes. 

fj Doohuid; bm nuiy fuutd thos for ifjgin. 

^ /«, the P dcllt Valk. 

** The 9 tn thr polimptmc t«cini to hAveor^imted, moie ot Lesa, in 
the thrnugli thtpa^ of nn Aiobic letter on the reverse cf the teal 
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The two following words, Missunds Krtnagareniii^ are 
presumably of later date, and indicate that the book had 
Ijecome the property’ of a Catholic Mission in India. Tlif 
X is probably used for Sh^ as often by tlie Portuguese and 
other Southerns ; and if so, we must read, *' Of the Srinagar 
Missifmi' I have not been able to identify such a mission, 
hut I should mcaRwhile conjecture iliat the pbee was 
Srinagar In Garhwdl The CapneUins had various missioo- 
stations in the Himdlaya, I believe, tn the last century. 

The same young eyes that I have alluded to discerned 
at the bottom of the first page of the book tivat another 
» line or tu’o of writing had been covered by green paint, 
representing flowers and grass; but though it was not 
possible to make out all, there was decipherable after 
washing:— 

GterpJ St ^ * wtff Sfef ... 

^nsn Chrij t6 {lom away) 

Having learned so much as 1 have extracted regarding 
George Strachan from the Italian traveller, I naturally 
turned to the rt^rds of the India Office, to see if they 
contained any menrion of him, first seeking a clue in the 
invalualtle Calendars and Indexes of Mr. Sainsbury, And 
1 wa.s not dtsappcunied. 

The extract which follows is the tirst in which I And 
Strachan numtionod: 

**A coaailQlion held in S^JiifAS ib« rath June^ bang pns&at 
I'maiAi* fixRREit, pnssWeni, Kuward .Moswdx and Wiu. Roiiixs, Jfer- 

ebStits.' 

"The 1‘ieaidcm prajKiiinikd, Uliereas Mf. GtU'tnm SntAaiAKa Scow 
■ni-H gem. w lately nniued ioan into this Cittie^ and pnrposeth 

fiwm hence tv goe into txiu*, whether it were nm fitting and Cirilitie in 
lu Ivr the time of Ilk aboade hue to ptoder hhn a Chombu and hk dicu 
in ilw Companys hotne and hit pass^ , . bence to tmu if|iiwn their 
next »ht|ip that ahsil beete amue 

*'T1iU pnj|M»itt«n being wdl ddiated and Snrmll objeouim inode 
there Ditia, lU find hif ttiigien whkh” (itui tegibkj “neat bit niocb 
keeding atul tonj} eamlnuBttu; in Fuwca whereby bx i» Itocwne as well 
a ricKtCM uLin «> n Soorttsii nwn <remz litiJe at ootlimg at ill an 

• In India Roevnb, Ol C 717. 
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Etoloh man. nof as some stjspea: butsty a ^ood Subject unto ilie Kin^ 
of ENOMiTsiJ, imd thgrdbre by cnteitainiiige him intjo the Coiit|muyc» 
Hotline, he maj gett ludi unight mto tbcif busfjic*^ ibat hereafter may put 
[I prove) vtfirie pre^udECiail i<s the de^ignei of oar HonoembLe Implnyci^ 
^^Kutwithsmndhig Such SevmU objections it iras fotlhe teasioa fob 
\^mDg gcncmlly concluded and resolved not oiilie m reedbe him as a 
gucai into tbe Houses but lo eniertaiite him a* assistant to the Comjiony. 
FfrsE for tbut the SPATfJSil Amb": * hath been imtiortortaie irtih him not 
only to accept of hhi JIckUHc hm ako of Some cmployTectu, which Hce 
intended tp putt hno in for the Service of the KLn^^ uf Spaike^ which 
Service liiitM: juat Cause to Susiiect k Cheifdy by iDtcrceptrmce of OUT 
Icttera^ by his mi;jsv^ io Imue thesn tnniskwd, and m Come ta the kno^- 
ledye of the Contenia of them, wheran t!ee is so jn^cniuiis thai out 
wrightmg in Oimctcii vroald Irntdlie he concealed, where rowc onr plainu 
neythet by the Ambcissador nor yett by anie other in ihis 
Cuntrie ^tbi< gent <mhe excepted), coimc bee ttan&kted or anic way 
vndfir^iood- 

Kelt he is well pmensed in Ftiiscic which haih beene bh whole 
nmiiitcnance for ; or dghie yeares lugether he hath lived with the Kinfl 
of the AajtAft^ jnjd tn i).voiiATt+ foe Tout of which fhcultEo and one of hb 
qualilic to bee anmn^ Us biith doughfo^^- been the !osse of SeitsaJl of 
the Couipany^ Serfanis Htucs in ihb l^lmsr ah JinpbyiTiont^ which fot ihe 
futorc and with Gods assiittxnce may by hin* wdl be prevented- 

“ As lof his lirnguegc which is Latine^ Graich, Itohun, tlebme, afisi 
greincii^ hut cheifdio the Anih whenn he is verie perfect^ may be vejT>^ 
behcmcfoll and much hdptng tmlo the ^VfUiLtcs of the Comt^pnite^ 

"Lagtlk the hope we bane to game him to nshom the Si^AxtAJtn, and 
without airy great Chnrdg^ tnuo f?w Masters halh oBUJed foe Consulmtion 
IP ne$o]irc taytherto hamrd ftri in Convtiiicncc by imenaytimg ihc aboue- 
mid getlitle man then to raruie iiuo Soc apparent a tniBcheife as tnny 
happen if the St^AHiAii Ambassador should gelt him frona us to serve httn 
in the designe of intmcepring our letters 

Having thus Tcaolvedf II wus- foen pn>|XMnded whai Sollery 10 give 
Him which bcui^ well debated tor dolloiiE pr moTuh wtls thought tittle 
cnntEgh yen not tu exceede that Some tUt Some mail made of him and 
ihoby cxpcricncVl mu Selvf^ both of h» behavkif and deceits. And also 
to lake the a|iptnbttiQn of a Coosultncion at the Cotoming of the neat 
deete both for bitCcmtmiiiince md** [Kni/ff^r/ri^itJ ^“of ha meurics, or othcr- 
wiftc to «nd hint awnye trittc of the Counn'^^ ^to prevent nil 

ooaskrn« of dmibt or oportmtitie to give nnie impediioeni to this our 
hopdiill buAmcL*" .... 

Agoiti. "at SrAJ£A.s the Septr. 1619.'’ 

^ The Afi^nt propemnded a new Agreement to be made with Nfnsfcr 
GcofiuE STiutttAKf for that our former Agrrem^rtt wifo him doth opt 
Cooient hinv wherefore it wa.s generally Consented unto to give him 
twelve Toiuiins per Aipimn for fool try foe cipenenre we tiaoe had of him 

TiLifl ww^ Deal Cardan de Siltn y f Eguuroq;^ of whose Embassy there 
» a of wbkh 1 know ooly tlie French ttaiLstittfori, Fjin!i^ 1667, 

There k Aiso « fotier of Im tn FhftAiU, Vol. IL 
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he b wt ofitie ible lo doe iKe Cottr^nf Smikt ^ phbkkn, but more 
^d no Icsiu behoudiill aa a Irngui^ wherdn wee j Mil all have 
tmnj oecajdofw to ihc hSs heipe, eapeciallf since it hath pkasetl god/ to 
caU 3 itn RoKHiTfs^ fltid [bj] the e^periirnee which wo have tdmsuiy hod of biwi 
he h ttrrifi suJfideiit and no dou^tt will well desone his iatejiaynenient/^ 

Lctttir to tile Company from Spahan, i6ih October^ 
j6i9 : * 

“ Nest omny monthes since heere anyued Gsoao^ Stbacua^* a Scor- 
Ttsn gentlcfflan and a good sind well e^eperjmented phiddon who hath 
IcHiifE Jyued with Ffyaitt Kipge of tho^ Ahau^ who Inhahite all ilic 
di!2art which caiendcih it feHs from the eanfm^ of ohl Eamija.^ to 
At-EPKi^ who in re^rd of his profeshicti was m such livour wilh the Kingc 
that iie gave him hh hmihcis widdowe to wtfje^ with trhxinte lie l)i-ucd 
uutiU he liod [nielligence of ihc Kingi ioteotlon to iotco Liim to be of 
theue DyaboUdU Sect fcEr whieb Oii& kc Hed to BjiatsATT where lie well 
cspiesi liislofiltie to bis King and Cotiturye, and Ills seole for the sue- 
cc^iiU proceedings of your Honours in these jmta Setting 

free of Wu. Stti^on fitirn tint einynent dan^ where vtuo be wm £dLcn 
h> bebig knowne thcfo, for whome If he had not Interceded with Uus 
Ooranour he hod Icwt boLb lyfe and letters, U> the vtter lobvemon of thtg 
your noble uodHtaMng. 

“ Thb getit! Emtan m ntgacd of his profcaaion which U of Such necessary 
Cijiaequertce la iheie Vnheilthfiil Climates and foe Sotidzye othei njaa^^n* 
cxprcsi in sevetall Consoltatimu we ^ve entertaynemeiit into your Fttmours 
Service at i$z Pc$: SI per month to Mtme not onely oji a Phy^rion bus to 
win to the bosE he Cmi with his languadge ^wherein be eaceileili) in any 
your employments whidt Ccuidiiltm we are lo observe dunnge hb merriUs 
and yaur llontnirs upfntihatiurb'' 

Jh fJU IKrrt^ipf/Mi/ S^ir THOt SiniTH CJbswwcs/'J&r 

JififtAifi, Omjivmv #Wnt Ea^ (?mtA 

Im Losoo^rJ 

*• Rmiir WoaaHJPruu. Sta,—It ti not vnknowtie to ycurr worsfiapp luf I 
eiteenie nor vmo ihe nrer of ihe honble: Coenpany in wliat Sme and 
innmdon I eune the tiat ycarc into this Cottntije and vpoti whnt Cniidi* 
tiun* and hxipci^ I wot Teti)it«d bj th« deceased TuO: R.^itKER Agtsii^ oJid 
the rest of the part at the Honhle: Compotue) fuctoTi hreens much against 
my ewne mtenticMts nr deriref, for havein^ scene tall Tukkvk and the mmt 
part# nf Aaabm these eea?en yeares aowe post and himing: learned the 
Unguadge I *iui peuang into titot* To the Goorte uf the Grsat hlocoviti; 
with ^Mtd ncciMnntisidatJons and fayre espectaltotis, hut after that the 
aforeatid ^endetaea had niUt ntiiny rasons declared enJo tne the honngr 
and ^tOitte which I mighi huiitj of the HanbI# Company ff ] would 

* O. a Urs- ~ 

! jfi 1*1.00 of eight, M., Spaitlslt dnlbra. ThJs arouJd be about the 
same u I a himimi a yafli, the tofuaxt bem^* then redtuned =; ^^3 i*. gd, 

I O. C S46. Uadudtxedly s h^ttu^ph letter of Stnehan’s, 
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a£c«p<ft til their s^rsice nitlicr then td ^nd my igc m foiltmng^ *)f 
foiTdgni; princ^ I pemiAdcd ky thi*ir Coimei™ offers 10 Uirye with 
them becnc ull ] ^atiHd Imowc tbt Hooblc Complies will in that respect- 
.yitl thetcfote nt this pcsoil hme taken the t^ldnes to acquaint yonT 
womhij^ with the SinM:^ humbly fnttettin^e btm at head and 

^ovemmT of 4tl thit hmeotniile bodyc (ai^ d£we ccmkleration uf my 
qtJalltUe and service which I am able and wintng t£> doe smd per&mie for 
the Hcmblei Cam|anic3 senrke) tn let me bane aa Arntwere of what I am 
have and hope for of them yearely that 1 may the mmt dslIbefTitely and 
contentedly enminue in there Honoimi Senke wherein [mnUhf^] honest 
men are dayiy timde nchei it ts well ttioifrae to all ihosc which t>e heeiethat 
IxyiJi^ aaidts the pbpirk which is the pHadpalt emtic of my cmenalmncnt 1 
not only 1 out tliEm much hy nty Imgtutdge in this place bnt alipc 
hy ihe friendshtpp which I bauc with the Am iriak and ViamiAw inar> 
chants fn Barvmtw and Ai.efTOi mid may cause thimee kttera icr be mMy 
conreyed to the CocLsull at Ac(>epi»o whh easic evpenn and idthottt 
datigfir divtfik tymes hereiDfore t hsue denc aed nnwe thii present 
packett by my means is seid by the said way of Baiiilo». Vea I may 
aboe inde Ikvour m catis^ the iics&c mfttif ihroitgli tbeie 

Coimny^ when occasion ihaU offer that any should take tketre wayc 
thence by land, at I dM ^thfiilly ami fredy now two ytares agoe, m 
the petstMi td Wu*ujU1 Hriusoitt, the whkh if be had uoi fonnd me at 
BAOtcjo?^ hid siAnicdly bine burnt frith hb letletss^ And fitiaJlye 1 can 
serv^ rmj os well $m any other in chi>tjseing jjid buying of all stdh drug^ 
vhji!h thiii Cuunttye can dTctarde^ And in Uonsidmtkm of ad the alore- 
^d I [uue demanded ami hope to ohtayne of the bdmtuwhEe Coin^mnie 
100 ^ pounds per Annum for all cntenainmeni and chan^ te lie paid me 
yeorely here, whereupon I btseech your vondiipp to Dmise me to haiie an 
tmswere of die Honhk Comimny bf the hit^ htim that thereby 1 nay be 
isoKed what doc, for if it shall no? pAtAMe them to botinof me with that 
muwere i dnd! then take their sylesce for i dbeet distnu and Soe eon- 
tiiiew my begunn Vtrpdge whether it aliall plcw god to direct me- Tlitut 
praying }'Dur wurdi[[^ to {atid^wi me if ton itishly 1 haue entd^n-tsed to 
imponune him with these few lynes 1 comitt him humbly unto the pro- 
teciioh of the .AlmighUe from whmne I doe devirudy weh vato your 
wontlupp ail iKTospciitk and folkbk- 

** Votir w'orshipps tenant at Comnuuid 

STkAc^Lli^.'^ 

"SpAtUN the a5tb Mamh 1610. ^ 

Frow WiLUAii Beix to Mn. >[OKa]tt si SPAJLiW/ 

ZkurJ "‘Smiwasb, ihtt BiU of May, 1^30/^ 

" This borer, 3>tf, STkAjou^r, iioce >'£iur di:(iumrv, hxth bwQ viaileJ with 
a vciyakret buinb^ f(»«tjiuE, vul luih haxl i j ffitu abody, wbkb lutli much 
weticQMl hub, and Itw much fearcth if tu shuuld tasf becic U wdtUd coat 


aC.B64- 
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him his life for hee haih haen very grevtnisly haniled^ what the 

Cpm[kaiiy of Signor Ai^UISO Paeioct k detennyned to depart this night to- 
wards SpAttwe, where hee hiopefl to j:e<;ijucf hk b^th^ that bring a more 
kLobome nyre ihan this, espetkhy atl tMs tyme of the yeare; whidi 1 waJ- 
Itngly cotwesited mUi, for his heakb's sake, beesuse hee could not now 
Bsskt me ih my birsdnesp bring soe sick, thus bring prevented by tyme doc 
take my leave," 

{iMdffrteifMi &M iA* nex/ /ff/sfn) ' 

ft - A * * « 

“The trewe coj^ of a remeinbnmce left with Jotni Asrr^ by the 
Ag^it Air. firc^ ilith of Afay* i4ig, wherein is Crrdered to 

demanded o! Roitr. jtiTRis* and other the Companya scrsTmlAp 7 $ 

(m^ he pffirmeth prime cost in Inti i a), co^g 450 rka(Am)^ which 
were presenied wio Shekatly in a fffesent with other ibixii^ 
whereon the iwoflyi was aireadye meinded And to wdnes the same, I 
luYe already sent gencrall copies of the ConsnltiilioD held at MocpITSTANj 
the 15th Januarf^ a.d. 1619 [rV., 1620^ for dtspemsatfOTT of the said 
present I which copiM, if nritbet conie to your bonoux^ handSt doc refcir 
you vnio the same mend^ed in rhe books of coasuitatioii copied and 
sciic by the same Ageni. 

R* JsFmA.*- 


« 9 « ^ * 

*^Togrihct with the rest of the good^ taiintioned in a "ReiTiJembraiinoc left 
with your contignec unto Mr* B§JU. and Mr_ St^iaCiiah wtiJ yom self 
I desrir both you and ihem to pocure Sale for ihcnt, tnmy best advantiige 
and tnvi^tmentf rctnnie thereof to be made uccofding to my fojre*^ 
mentiOTLed wdttiiig. And not only of thol but of all OtTier nionyca, and 
goods of myrutt which *hftl1 Acewe vnto me of lighu. if f Lappen to dye 
In dkis my intended joum^c^ wlierein 1 dcficr tfic favor of all the Comr 
ponye Servants^ yet no othcrvii^ then as clmrUye and n good Cortsdencei 
boqb tfcforc God and mnn tdAf tufbdnncly warmnL 

“ Your poore fii™l to comroand, 
the t6tH of May t6»o. ^ Eowa^p Monkox.^' 

Of what followed we have no direct itiformation. But 
evidently great jealousy liad arisen against Strachan on 
ch£ part of some members of the English factory, especially 
of Robert jefleris, 

jefleris appears repeatedly as an accuser of hU colleagues, 
especially directing his censure and charges against Mr. 
Monnox, the Agent, and Mr. Cardrowc, the Chaplain, in 
one scries of twelve charge against ^Tonnox^ he also drags 
in Strachan, thus (O* C, 845 )^ 


O. <1 867. 
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" TJat ckuke (irf cneitliARdue Accounts) " hub devoured] !»tnintige 
-somes of niottcyes to your bunotir^ great ^rdge. S' Stmahak (the 
Comionjo SootsmaJI) could give See Shahm^ wherewith your honoutv 
.accotuptstundstb chor^ for so ntuch given to the poote. when Mr. JJadulu 
was burkd. 1 foare the greater parte thereof wav buried in iht Sft/ ^^i.tsrs 
purse. And chatilgct on metthiutdiic doth coutitcnante yt> t so 
many abuses dotuie, and silence ihciu from you I cano(>i. And am often 
vexed to see dayly the wrongs donne the Compuny^ and the greater pcefc 
of all I cannot remeady the same. When 1 tcH the ;\geBt privatlv of tut h 
and meb burthciuome terrafits vnu> the ^eloty, lie declares yt puMji[uely 
citber at liynncr or mppei that I sedw to cieatiae the Company ftom theu 
service, dunking thcorb} to fwoctire their hatred towanls me; but for all 
I tbonke God 1 nm aruietl with patience . « , He hath committed an 

<£±liXs 

"Ma ■ t. u his publuiuc private trade fonntat],- adriKd fay my Ictlcn 
eoncernipg 30 Jlalcv of Ixt^iA coiundtiie% nfo, 5 Bales and Simktt^ 

and =5 Bale* of GunUncke newly arrired h«rc« whtcli ii earned to 
piivntly from my tmticc as may bee. Am) our ScoTmi.ui is his Soeiw for 
vnderhand dealing Ja Ibis busines de Cvnin^sda^ * 

The Agent at Ispahan, Thomas Barker, senior, (who had 
evidently been Strachan's supporter in bringing him into 

* The foUowing emoEt from on earlier part of Jcdafai' letler of charges 
(igdrut Monitox, gim a curioui gUmpse of ibe bttenorof the factory at 
lapohas In 1619. 

“No, 8. arc cemytie bodkes he brought with him out of Exctaxir, or 
got siamr by dcaib of apme that could tmi canye them to I-teaven, wbkh 
he cfaardgcEli in X44 Skaktu 5 CcrAi;;^, hedid well to add the odd nionycs^ 
to make the dtardgiog of yt the mote odly, yet easily to be seen by any 
Otx:ouBK apprehension: H» allcguion ts for Iieilerii^ Mr. Cautmowis 
arndtes. As 1 am honest man yt appcaietb not in biv teldome ucrchcs j 
And 1 may insliy «ay whHuut doing him wnmg, he Halli not studied after 
the tati* of J Jjcr cent, (vnksic 4 t be b Tobacco ujkI Wyne, and Slecpe) 
m the bookes he brought with him,” 

Again, Gtmi '♦ CenittUadm kdd im Spanax, the 14th of .\uguvl. A’, 
16J0, (O. C. 887) n’htftui nvor/ftiMW/ RuncuT J&rruts, ‘I’tibXAa B tuEcu 
and Junx Bexulill, the rest of CompaJuts servants absect t ” 

“As heetitocd within the house of this foetorye^ found vurulye dninkcn 
diannJer among Xfusoo Ih* dotkeeper nod two Rnnnawayus from the fliect 
(EmTAwti rATTus and Job* liAWKVJts), in sufu: that Parnijr, in hU 
ttaggoring sknue, eanyed ;iwaye in his aimc* un STUtuady one «( hi» com¬ 
pany (whom Wyne Imeaucd of Sbotuiandilp) wtiicb Kouert Jx-rrivUia 
perccaviug u he entered into the house; followed this drtmlum i[uadrill, and 
jtut ligfaicd on the said Pattux, whom reprotiog fts such ntiMintnnMittnt, 
liesiowcxl Ofl him some 3 or 4 twitches with hb ridntg Chd>m.ti€^ which 
PAtttn gminbUngly icecivcil, saying It could not tic answered wfaat he had 
doriac vnto liidJ, Ami that ou Oiiking liim ogoine he wtoidd suike the 
-said jettusts vnto sdtota bo ought no obedicnoe;'' 
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the Company's empioymeot) having died at Ispahan, 
November 3O1 11^19^ whilst the rest of the factors were 
absent at the Gulf, JefTeris seems to have promoted sj) 
accusation i^ainsi Strachan, of having poisoned his chief. 
The chief document touching this matter is indorsed 

'* Ofit ej 9 mmuliatian MJ jjj SPAitAH, iht iiih AwgtfS/, i«3Q, wAfrvir 
Robert JotbiEs mhI Mr. SraAcnAir t«nf MA <y' /iem tJte- 

urtiet»/ tht Right H<inhh^ Ctrmjkut/t* * 


But in fact it now contains only a fragment of a letter 
from Strachan. addressed to Mr^ MotuioJt, successor of 
Barker, as follows: 

. • * ■ * 

**Tliese pointSi wntthy Signor, 1 dcsitc that bs you willwiBiKif 

fire! 10 Cod, the tonl of LoftK and ntil to our Soueratne the Kings 
Majestk, the tnoa howiiiTahk CoujtieU, and lastly vnlo your Honbte. 
ititsten and Employrtv 10 Ctnisklifl and disemse liurneiifter tn doe me 
justice, and ihio ray mnocent aiui honest iifc may be presemed and 
restored vnlo taee again fre ftoin the malicioua OaftutesS' of this wicked 
man who wonld baue taken it from me* to die fclindct of Our Katiori and 
Confusion of Christians, the gteal damage of tht Uon. Ciimpnnys Affhins 
in ihis Enipmsi and Himlly to all your wtuda and ovtnlirumitigs wlio are. 
heere empinyed hi them. 

“ WofsbifiTiill Signce Mosttxye amour he<uit««eandOrdinarye Jtidj^e 

under God, thercrtire 1 beteech you as bcfiire to *lio J£iit|i otid Company^ 
oaine to free me ittw of lha Igocmilnye nnd SItamc, by cortecting and 
resmyning this euik and enuioys m.ia, or that !f liia malkToufi Diindennd 
decractiiij UVimgue Cannot he tiridleilv potnaned or rcstrayned. to pvt me 
(ijtiDhc 4 >t' Uii^ ;^iJ I in sind 

)i€A(Jur smuiig^fl: &«lnj 5 I i:ajmcff find ikon ;tiuQfiggt mv Country- 

Qid-ti, I ghdl be olili<%Ed rm to you ^ to pay the Aktj^htle far 
your prwptfritk itul loog fife timt yoa tuny your diOdtcm ctiiidrcn 
mlo fourth gcaieraiiocL 

“ IjTRAjCUAfeL"' 

The rest of these extracts seem to have been a scries of 
pieces sent home by Je(h*ris to the Company* venting his 
vrachful charges against Mr. Momiox and Strachan. 

it is cletir that Jcl!i^ t^as dismissed, and Strachan 
after a tiowr restored to the Company's service. And it was 
during this interv'al, no doubt, that he dwelt for a titne with. 


' O. C SSst 
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the Carmelites m Ispahan, ns Della Valle mentions in the 
extract at p. 

{C &0 fl/ DfdtfrstUK,)" 

* *' We «tioise names we vnder written, doe hy thds Ijties t^ficv that 

wheretis cm Souday kst, Geoso StjmCaS' odiibit^ ceRayoc wtktes vnio 
F,pw*cn Mo!C!(Ox, Agent, againsi Koirear Jsitcihs metdiaat And 
hcTCVFfKHi consnllation was coavKated in Bbsenc* of «id Jnrr«tW, 
for Uic Msumption whereof be [wasj detayned slbeh he soUietted to be 
cerdhird whereon it did dcccmiyne- But the daye iKdlowing (ptesendy 
after praycB) did {Bonounce the disouuion of ih* Honble, Sstfice nito 
the said Jerreets* winch pereeaving asked wbere for? ye* ^ by him 
answered, that ConsntuiiQti (in reqaeat to the said, wddet) bad so 
deteimincd, and that the said RobsrT Jemajs was ordered to «pww to 
j 4'^ jTTir^ to answer the said articles tbers at the arnyaJJ of the ffled, which 

God condaete in sofette, jffltr*. . . „ . „ 

‘’Job, BenlhnlL 

“ Richard Smith. 

" John Hauiryrt" 

“ Espalian the Joth of August A'* 

Mt- Bell and Jolts l*UEKFEr were also ohsent from this ccmsulmuoft 
and pulilication of tlNil roonsiwiM sentowc patebt together on no^ground 
<w tcason, hiiL framed of maltice and mitcli weakn^t JcFFtajk** 

The above declaration is indorsed as follows: 


**Thiu Eowaan MamfOX pitHwiiticcd a monstrous teolcnce against 
Robcki Jtcma«»,dianussiBg him from thesers^ceefUicHoitlJe. Gsmpsiiy- 
•►Now he neect ihougbt titsiKKt as thdr ownc aeamtioo trill 
Miliidently ctmfrite tbem, though yottr Agent your htirmucf and PhBitian 
and their divells, bane taken tnudi payoo to make tbetn sdws sciodaloiw 
10 all hones? and tcascmable i^qmhenUoiis, as to thdi acenssttkaa arid 
inync answer (hcenritb) Dcannjanied I doe humbly refer your Flnnotus 
censures. 

G.C. 890. 


**10 Pirrao CaEOaicr pitnesto auer entese dt dol frati Po>trtictt®s*f 
que li Signori Gim-LEHtto ct il SigHut Tousji BaacHiw Agent© per li 
Signori DrroL'ntwtA Sono citato malati Vi Veneno per nmno Del 
EsraaCAXO EsconsE dr natid e ofeliico De Is sum srtci m ptsenria dc 
StWawO De SaWT Jacot'*, et li dillJ fiat! «ou dicettano oil mag"; S': 
Girrenis: dm »e fioatdasre la boea, e* dm H sudito SraAcx.'wj vofcua 
impenspnOT tPtti li aitfi la< 3 i-ESi 

»Yo prtrterto §^pxik la mh fcdft * Immie dip dksiiuiP & Ip 

iio iiutito D<r ift bpea Oc U »pfadetti ftatL 

•* la PiETto Cfreu^p Fmaksess^ 

“ EarcJAsa Dt 

« Stauah, S de Setemlm i&i&r_ 


‘ ac^ 






jjO Sifini Liiili Trsvifliers in tJi( Easi, 


**Cojifed fioni llie orij^diill fa my posscssiofl without moitiing his 
hraken Italmn bfause 1 watUd the topic should agree with what is. 
wiittai by lumselfc and finned by another Xtmn in his Coiapony. 

‘"jErrEftK.* 

By il Signot GtJILLEuto is to be uaderstood the deceased WtEEtAitf 

Rat'ltsi.'' 

The Indorsement is; 


PiErao Cheuakt and EsrerAHO Du Sr, JjMjim wittnessing diat two 
PoaTUCAjx tayan reported that Stbacam our Suigcen had pwjKaicd 
Wu4,*; Rnyss ctKl THOaAS BlUI£ 1!« thc Lite Agent And T luotast before 
Lhe (hot fn it»y Bearing thej" reported the same without any one 
demondiag any tjtusticin lending to ihal meaning. And the one of them 
vcniied yt to mc-’And Wtu.*! Bell at another time which tu niL' was 
oRsn cimfinnrd by Q 4 Sr breaker wi&lilrig^ me be cu&fblJ of 

STOACA.N, Ajid th^ pWK mtm ^rotJet imii'c sp&k<m it to his Face, that foeh 
■TO* the genom^l reporte of him But [ exca^ hJ^ Icstiinm];^ became 
that Idioi SmtcAJC is tbe tmly C&umdJor cmd dii^ot of the Sitlye Agent, 
Signor 

Mo^sqx and Stisaciax^ fearing 1 wnuid [nal^e dHl^eat $eaiti±i 
for the truth of this report loosed no tyme to ijivau wiie project lo deficit 
roe from Feesja^** 


(Ik^/aruft^, )* 

^ Wee the wilder wiitlcii doe by theb presentjs arfiniu! aiul tesiifle that 
Edwawi Mohjiox (Agent for the iUght Honhit Coropatiy In thfiir 
PsitsiAir Vmploytncnti did na the aa®j of S^temh^ Last (whett EpntaT 
jsiTEKis prepoied lo: have gone on thoare In kb Company )i puhlickly 
ptooounce and thviUge (in out hearing) abuid the good Ship the 
ta the iwd of J AStiCfis, thw he had taken order that the faid Jwieis 
shott^ not depart front ahunl, ffor that he had and did coiuniyt him thoe 
A Prisenef for the Kinije. In lestiniffliy of the truth wee have hceutiw 
itilwribtaJ our firma ahord the the 10“': of Fchniaiy tdao (-it). 

“WrujAn BArriWjf 

“John Woolbocse, pitsbiTi 

“ SARTnouMievrE Svuosts, chkjigf 


“ 1 liad foTtye wrttisses mare but umsed them, fior he 

.s^e Jl first m the grtav Cahbin aad afierwnrtfa tppon the false 
•otiing my dbot^ Stnmngms to imhlish tny di*gm« to much 

M pogfliljf he ^iL pstdofi him, Ws prachies hninc be™ fooMi aud 
mfemaO ftotn whom the lind wtil ddivm; 

_ "Eo; jEFTcnts." 


O.C 


t TU ™ J^nimy as^dt *6aa, m the 

tf of . ^ituguae fan on the ishud of fiUslm., (xupamW to the 


fflege 
capture Cif OttEiua. 
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RqECTT jEfTEJta A? Mi* C(MT/aT^,* 

I>ja(J<l ^SustATT th£ 14"^ of Mnrch, i6»o. 

■* My k^t vntoyour lionoin? were ^vimUly f£tiia EsTAHA^" of die 20*^1 
“^nd is*: of July - . ul^h^i vym^ I ecrtifiod ai the genefan 

passages of your I^^KSrAN pracoodingi \S 7 iere(sf my Seifc for taking; 
iirodce {actoniu]^ to dude) and endcavoimg a reformiumn of the vreake, 
disease^i and vTuncrcbaoiry caitiage^ with my duccHfcriog rhe vnreasonahle^ 
tDcceisciOiiiible comiptioa of Hr, Monnox in cmayne pmdls of iniqnrde, 
hath been iwjth the disponsatton of the divtU) a nyruill ncdmyc begotten 
agflinat me by our crttlmli Ageni Mr. Iloxxoxt our csrmdl iiirniftteT 
Mr CARnfio and SntAeAK our ttifenuU pb^tion, the world the flesh, and 
dlveltp whose coiMpijacy hath catised thch lynes to take ihcir being (I 
kcown to yoar honnuES no little admirotlan) from hence 3 whence cnssorily 
I shall m theis foUowtng lynea indnmte ihc cause of nty peraecation, to 
bctier your honouie apprehension of tny vndesefved baniahineni from 
ytniT Persian ymptojTneflL 

‘^ The Agent Edwahji ^loje^ox, hauing qomniitted numy giote 
wherein he desemeth a ium uxailon^ to colt both his priomye and hnocstyo 
to accompt . - . his inicmcprkm of my letters vnto yoiErboTintii^ be^iefa 
hi» Lmpeiiourt tmuliation fvppon whom he picasath] which fnakes your 
bonooiB sendee an insiipponahle servitude , . - Khu minister, lixTHsm: 
Ciaiinn, for his Tndmstbn camagi^ in drinkrnj^ tlfmkmg Tobacoo, bte 
nmnging in the night with infeiior Mmmts; md tri ptaiw flcrguing df*' 
hone^ie, dyce plajii^ encouraging yomikm If* debobnift, denying vj 
prayers hot when hb humor iilessuh frith other vncJmlcflll cmia^ am 
appearelh by s se^^erad ednsultalions m that behalfc, whirb abute ftw my 
repn>fiifig^ and seeking to refiinnc; hath caused him VO joyne hands with 
inequity to make a isscond prrsr>n in Uie coctspiraq^i^ 

“ And SrsACAX uur Antcehni^ian Fhe^tthm, for hii fflutcirng, lymgf 
dissimulaxiuii, btcunscinoabk stores of purlu^-iiruenh with Ins tentarhnokes 
of deen: xmimiworths of iitaislers and purges. Mowing dilution tn the 
i&ctoTy, his se^dolops reportc of poyjcontng the Companff senranti 3i 
the bte Agent and Wuaa.%^ Riivns, hit dbcouenng sU the passages of 
oar biE^inei la ihe iTiycn in auan, dirtni^ his confession mad dbjoyall 
service to the Oampony, mtercepcing of their letteii. How he 
be othenme, being marryed to a hloncr in Aha^ix^ fkmi whom he 
looke hit iminagaie rAungi^ leaving wyfe and ^milj to prusecute the 
•diveils Commission in doing evill i coriuiterwidly dc^puKth tiis.oireccoUntryj 
and ytr dmrdi, And coitfes^h to haue the dispcnsatieuE of ihc Pr^ie to- 
di^embte bis KeligioA in oil hk. Pilgrymagt ^Vliosc plague tn&ctioft to 
renioTC fnm our ffjtctory (by irresuuibk reasoTis to ihe Afeta beides 
tusteth the Company roq/. per anmma) bath wreught lum to oel the devill, 
to make a complete nwnber of my ooppitall Aduer^ariei 

am here be^kdged wiih the vrerld, the ami Ihc di?cUt ^i»tf 
triple tnachery hath begotten a forged Sonne collect imawin by the vniuti 
< 3 f tbcu- loeqult)', to wage Trar, and if possible to rotb me holy of lyfe «nd 
-TcpututHm. Bwt God (who ii all mtth^ wall to hi* ffsid tytne kt 


O>C. 
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truth prevaik^ and put be&'s icstnitncnts to confuiiou^ who Mve ccmspitcd 
my wtouged iniiCKseiict 

- ^The forgjaoiy ddicdous^ iTuuthomi&d treason (as dwy would hiuic 
it) was exhibited by Sthacan (with oth ti libcrdes of his owtMS Infendoil) 
mto £. Mo.?r<ox ^ ^iimdayi tlie 17th of August kstj the some whcfuor 
was r lliat in ffebruaiy in XtRAS I sbotild tdl one Giles 

Gonsalves (h ForruoALt) that our votiious. Queen Aisk fof ha|]]Jlc 
meimor)') died a Catholicke, And ihat our hopdidl ptrujce was 

tptoied in the Pjpist religion cto. ^ ^ 

This forgery Stracax found in a Gaels and would need^ obtrude on 
royne aocompTf which oui Jebotst mmiatw fmilnjjcdt cdSirPipg hia eertoytie 
knowledge in our kwea that It was a. diintigerous enditement arid would 
stand authenticate for my conviction,* etc. etCi 

So much fragmentarj'' informatiofl regarding this some¬ 
what remarkable person is to be found in the letters of 
P, detla Valle# and in the surviving records of the East 
India Company. 

Some seventeen or eighteen years ago, soon after my 
attention had been first drawn to SCrachan's name in the 
book of the Roman traveller, when searching for somethiog 
else in the MS, Catalogue of the Public Library at Naples,, 
I came upon the following entry, of which 1 made a note at 
the time ; 

/« TIL, F. 4a, 

** Codice in cartB, Aratu dJ [Ugg. 34J), Cuoto d> iUo&ift. Coiitieiie 
uiu pckAione (uMne [iitre am lutU#) ddltt poetic efae cmimitooiio bi 
MottUtua col coiiKutuw di Zuaista E porta uita nota in qimie parote*. 

St/i/tm fittAu Aiussa AM/vot Muka^Uced /brtttruut 

omHmm OmmtaHc dMtiifimi! KusiEia Kt. ZozAMt, Aw/r^/w 

^npiir nrfUtrm it CfutriUtitm mt* rtfpmt iieaptc dwrOti fx 

BADtL[lVt}|, AnOO [). 

“GfiOSQttiS SrUACEIAlfCS, 

^lERSlEMiUS SOOTUa" 


From infjuincs made recently with a view to this 
arttek, through my distinguished friend the Senaiore 
Villari, I learn that theme is no Information available as to 
the date when, or the manner how, this manuscript was 
acquired by the Ubrary . But several other MSS. in the 

• S«e liaoimer'A £jimifmsn(Aif/,u der Arabtr, 1. jfio 
«« =iica -.Mp™,.,..,,.,. wns 

iciapK ai 4IICCC1L 
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colleciiort have belonged to Strachan, these bearing his 
signature \ la all, nine Arabic and two Persian, and noted 
, as either caused to be copied, or otheTwise acquired by him 
from 1617 to 16x9; whilst others in the collection have their 
titles inscribed in his handwriting. 

In the Appstuiix (0 th^ SeoU^Chronmn and Monastison 
by the Rev. j. F, S. Gordon. 1867. (fonnvng in fact Vol 
IV. of Cordon's SsofifAr^ftuati}^ p, bty, there arc alpha' 
facttcally arranged accounts of Scotch Roman Catholics, and 
among these we find the following brief notice of Gfor^HS 
msUt. 


STtudiASt, Geoacx. fmin the Diocese ed* Srechiii; eiua«i the 
Scots College, Kome, itloj. He beraine reoeiRwti 4br bis Icanuiig, end 
oavdkd into ilte Eastem Cbtmtries. Thomns Dempiter nieotioos hi» 
vftK emditjoni but I could Imm ootbing more ooncemmg hitu 
Matp&trsmU MS. 


My friend, Mr. ^tow, on a recent visit 10 Rome made 
inquiry, at my request, of the authorities of the Scots 
Collie. The following was the only record regatding 


Strachan; 


t 603 

Geononra STRAOUit, 
MmratEicsis. 


Mviisit dtiBiU, la. 
4 m 9 i SdeaSiar^ 
X/tmrf tvrrfltfiu/wiu, 
(In m later luuid) 
At vUiiaa aett 
tatpim atiitm 


His name forms the seventh entry on the register, 
none being before 1602. Four entered after him In the 
same year. 

The indication tn Mr. Gordon's appendix sent me to 
Dempster. Hb work is entitled Historia Eectesimtica 
Gtnth ScoTOKUM, Z^rf XiX.^ etc. Published at Bologna 
{Baimiiaf) 1627; 4/0. 

**GEORGRSriiuCtrAX,nUifeo(tbo McaiTu(^iUcdJ/rrnMrMw}<ifattoblc 
fimPj, ought the dames &t Pana m the nu got anBcIwxt to 


^ Thts seont the intetjuttaiion of d»eitil in Ctaeaufamito. CtmmmtmuM 
was the Latin «ytc for It Mata: and there to a Cti^ da Mam in 
Paris, founded in 1519 by Cardiod de Luienthouig, Btihop of t.e 
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the Conn* and of ihot lib, |;in;fctri£d a pnvme career; then 
hiimdrtil die fidetuirHip and icrvlce nf the Doc dcGuiae. But di^tifefng aliio 
tbls mtutiutf 0f life, he out for the Eou, that he mti^a add a ddigeta 
0(f thi; Orjenuj tongueik to the Ljlbi, Grech, Spanirll', Italian,, 
and French, trhteh, with hia nith^ longuagCi he alreadf npcike and wmre- 
rrith currectnena. 

Hia miunss coiuuted of {i) Greek and Inlin Ibn^^fnc^ ooe book. 

(а) VarIcKia discounts tn both buiguoges. one Iwcik. (3) He made atJdiii 
epitome, iHuamijcd witli notes, of the eeaiii. bodta of the Histories of 
i!^ihfltdde6, lurfuie Andreas Schotttu published hts BhoUtis, and when 
the only eaisiin}j ediiicm ma the Greek one of David Hoi^tdieL (4) He 
tniasbted the onttkins of AndpHon the Adieoian, and illusoated them 
with notes. {5) He treated the £xir. bookcof Antonios Diogene on the 
Inacdibte ihiiiga of Tliule nith nicH ability tu to nuke them credible. 

(б) Latin tonatiiticm of Prastgoras ihc .Athenbn on the aSilri.of Con¬ 
stantine the Great. (7) Transladoo nf the D«dan»tiOri of Himems the 
Sojihhi. (8) At iny rct].uest he ondortook the tsntiliitiiin of (he xiL books 
of Vindaviiu Anatolius of Beryttis eoooeniing ituitTStction in agrknltute. 
(9) Tmnslation of the vt books of Ptolmnaeus ttephaestus. (to) I,ntin 
txanslatton of Polemo the Sophist (*ith a valiuihle commentary. (11) 
Latin tiitnsLitton of Laman's Dialogue on Sltuideiv 

“ Sentm of these have been published; otben are stilt on the anvil. 

" He a still idlve in Hersni; for bctbrc this time he has spertt full nr. 
years in veiling the Holy Land, and has not only acquired the langunges, 
but, as he wrote to mc^ has nuisacked the best eoltections of books." 

We do not know the date of Dempster's writing these 
words, but if we did it would add nothing to our knowIe(%e 
of Strachan a history; for Dempster’s knowledge was 
certainly not later than our own through the authorities we 
have died. His book was published as above in (637, but 
he died in 1625. 

Dempster is often a very questionable authority, but he 
implies peraottal acquaintance and correspondenoe with 
George StTuchan, and our collections regarding the Tatter 
would have been incomplete without this vet)- queer list 
of his literary productions. Most of them seem to be mere 
scholastic exercises ; nor can 1 find any notice of him as a 
Latin wruer in the Bibliothtai of Fabriclus, or other works 
of the kind aocttsaible to me. 

There is no mention of George Sirachan in Rogers's 

Mint It Witt duit up owing ^ defident endowraenr in (6ra.jind the 
Jmnlts bo«eb« Ih* hufldinsi « 4 Ulwdjite ^i^KAnnr jWtr. di Purii, 1830, 
UL 350. 
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MetnonsUso/ the Seattisi Families of Strachan and Wist; 
privately printed flSyyJ; nor in (Jervise's) Memorials of 
Angus and Meams: Edin. i885» 

Here, then, I must take leave^of this traveller, sdtblat, 
and fellowocountrynuin eoruit adhtu vote saero! But 
before doing so let me knit up the chronology of what we 
have gathered concerning him. 

Eatcued Scots Coil^ m Rome **«■ It-'# t6« 

Wai at Ct^amin^e. dmt HU* 4 «« Hw' t -4 t6to-ia 

Was at Alcjipo and Joined the Ants twat ifii j 

Finishes ieating the AotWc Goqiei fn the l)esCTt 

Jantiuy }<Si£ 

la at fia^dad ana 

laensaged to join the Eogthb Factceyailqnliiia June iCtg 

ts lit at Shins with a had attack of fenr. t6ao 

la diuntsted linm semce ... ... ... ... August tbso 

But instated swne months later... ». ..» ... ... tin 

Arrira Inzm Ispahan at GomlBoon, En ponhdnttaJ 

cmfiloymcfit of the Engthh ... ... ... Ocuber tdax 
Again tiolently attacked'-with fr«er, and depans In 

larand Ispahan ... ... ... Nofemher t6ta 

We hear of him 00 more. But the existence of the 
volumes of MSS, in the Naples Library indicates the pro¬ 
bability of his having returned from the Fa st . 


H. YtfLE. 
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FIL^NCE AMD ENGLAND IN EASTERN 

ASIA. 


SuAUL France or England obtain the trade of South- 
Western China. L$ a question now rapidly approaching 
solution. Trade follows the flagl The Fftinch 
English ate shoulder to shoulder on the southern frontier 
of Oiinal Which flag shall it follow ? Trade follows the 
cheapest route 1 The French are pushing forward their 
rail^i'ay from the Ton quin seaboard to Yunnan! Are we 
^Ing to follow suit from our Burmese seaboard ? If not, 
we let the French have the trade. 

At the meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
held in November last year, to hear Mr Colquhoun's 
address on the railway connection of Burmah and China. 
Mr Hugh XL Matheson, the chairman of the E^st India 
and China trade s^on* remarked that: “ Within a com- 
paratlvely recent period British merchants had been called 
upon to fece an amount of serious competition In the 
East formerly unknown, and it could not be denied that the 
establishment of the French in Tonquin, and the favourable 
conditions obtained by them from the Government of 
C h ioa for entrance into the south-westerly portion of that 
vast empire, were deser\ing our rareful attention. 
These facta ou^t to stimulate us to turn to acccuni with 
as little delay as possible the important acquisition of 
Upper Burmah; and any definite scheme which would 
Trad to the establishment of railway communication between 
Burmah and China, ought to receive the serious and early 
attention of British merchants and of the British Govern¬ 
ment.’* 

The Burmah-Siam-China railway has been proposed by 
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Mr. C^lquhoun and mysdf u> cnaJjle Btituh merchants u> 
(iompece w'ith the French on equal terms for the trade of 
South>Western China, the Shan States, and Siam. 1 pro* 
pose in this article to give, hrst, a short histor)* of the 
occurrences which have given rise to die competition 
between England and France for the extension of their 
commerce in these r^ions; secondly, a general description 
of the country, and the reasons that liave led us to the 
selection of the route for the proposed British railway. 

By the treaty which was signed on the 3rd of January, 
1S36, at the close of our hrst war with Burmali. it was 
declared that Assam, Manipur, and Cachar, which were 
formerly tributary to Burmah, were independent of it; and 
that Aracan, and the Tenasserim provinces of Maulmom. 
Tavoy, and Mergui, were ceded to the British, Wc 
thus came into possession of the portion of the Burmese 
seaboard which borders Siam and the Siamese Shan 
States. 

In 1S39, three years af^ its annexation, Lord 
Willuun Bentinck sent a nitsstao under Dr. Richardson 
froin Maulmain into the Siamese Shan States, with the 
view of developing overland trade with them. The 
mission met with a friendly reception from the Shan 
chieis of Zimme, Lapoon, and Lakon, and the Chinese 
traders met with in the country' expressed their eagerness 
for die re-opening and improvement of the golden road of 
trade between tiieir homes in Yunnan and our Burmese 
seaport of Maulmain, 

Owing to the favourable rqx>rt given fay Dr, Richard¬ 
son of his reception, the celebrated Capuin Sprye in 1831 
urged upon the East India Company the advtsahllity of 
opening up overland commerce cm the Siamese Shan 
States and Kiang Hung with South-Western China. 
Having fully considered the matter in Council, Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-Genera! of India, in 1835 
ordered a mission to be despatched under Captain McLeod 
thniugh the Siamese Shan States to the " frontier towns of 

n 
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Oiina, with the view of opening a commercial intercotirse 
with the traders of the nation,*' 

From A.ri. 1306 to 1774 the Siamese Shan States were, 
-except in times of rebellion, tributary to Burmah or rt) 
Pegu. In the latter year they threw off the Burmese yoke 
and placed themselves under Siam, At the time of 
Rich;irdson s and McLeod’s missions, and Indeed up to the 
time that we annexed Upper Burmab and its Shan States, 
the Siamese Government feared test the Burmese should 
again assert their supremacy. For this rea^Tt the King of 
Siam ivas averse to through communication being opened 
up between the Burmese Shan States and those under 
Siam. Nevertheless, McLeod's mission was allowed to 
proceed to Kiang Tiingand Kiang Hung, where it found 
the Burmese Slian chiefs verj' favourably inclined towards 
the British and eager for trade w^ith our dominions. 

At that lime the barrier of Chinese exclusiveness Had 
not been broken down, McLeod therefore had to return 
from Kiang Hung w'ithout penetrating into China. 

By the treaty of i8a6, only '* Asiatic merchants of the 
English countries, not being Burmese, Peguans, or descen¬ 
dants of Europeans desiring to enter into and to trade with 
the Siamese Dominions.” were “ allowed to do so freely 
overland and by water, upon the English fumtshing them 
w'ith proper ctrtificaies.’* and it was not until after the sign¬ 
ing of the treaties of 1855-56 that Siam and the Shan 
States were thrown open to our Burmese fellow-subjecta 
and to Europeans. By these treaties the King of Siam 
consented to the appointment of a British Consul at his 
capita], and granted entire liberty of commerce to English 
merdumts in all the maritime districts of his empire; ATI 
duties were lowered, trade monopolies were aboUshed. 
and English inulers were allowed tO purchase all the pro¬ 
ductions of die country direct from the proiluccr, Euro* 
pcans were permitted to settle at Bangkok, to hold landed 
property there, build or purchase houses, and to lease land, 
and full toleration in religious matters was guaranteed. 
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Id JS5I1 31 the close of the second Butmese war, we 
annexed the two remaintiig seaboard provinces of Burmah, 
^lartaban, and Pegu> and the attentloo of Government 
"was turned to find a route rront Ran^joon or Maulrnain 
i.'id Ktang- Hung to South-U'esr China by some direction 
^v)i^ch would not necessitate passage through Siamese 
territories, as it was believed that the king was still 
aveose to communicatioTi being opened up through his 
territory with the Burmese Shan States. Survev after 
survey, exploration after exploration, proved the utter im¬ 
practicability of carrying a railway cither up the valley of 
the Salween, or across from Upper BormnJj to the valley 
of the Meh Kon^ the great river which threads the 
tvestem portion of Y uniKui and the Burmese Shan Suites, 
The Bhamo route was proved to be impracticable by the 
Grosvenor-Baber mission i the Themne route by the various 
Burmese Embassies that had traversed it: the F ilinedet 
Taraw' ferry route to Kiang Hung by iJr. Cushing; and 
the Salween and other routes by various government ex¬ 
peditions. Thus when Mr, Cofquhoun and I took up the 
quesrion in iSSi, our attention was turned In the direction 
of the old route through the Siamese Shan Stites that was 
first proposeil by Captain Sprye in 1831. 

Since 1S56, owing perhaps to French action in Indo- 
China, Siam had sought the rriendship of England, In 
iS;i the present King of Siam visited Burmah and Cal¬ 
cutta, and was much impressed widi the prosperity and 
modern improvements which he sau- in our Indian 
dominions. On his retunu he determined, as soon as 
possible, to gradually improve the oondltion of his subjects 
and his relations with England, In 1874 a treaty- 'was made 
between England .and Siam, chiefly in connection with 
British interests in the Siamese Shan States. By this 
treaty, duties were allowed to be levied on goods crossing 
the Burmah-Siam frontier. These duties were abolished 
by mutual agreement last year, with the stipulation that salt 
and odier arddes produced in Siam, which are subject to an 
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excise tlutj' in India, shall be imported into the Queen s 
Indian dominions at the same rate of dv[t>% The Burmese 
Shan States, which have now come under our own domtnion_, 
have always allowed goods and traders to pass free from 
imposts through their country. 

!n (876 the Chefoo Convention was signed, by which 
it was agreed to frame regulations for the conductor frontier 
trade between Burmah and Vunnan; and in 1886 a Cotn- 
vention was sij|ncd at Pekin and ratified on the 25th of 
August. i$87j by wliich it was agreed that "the condidons^ 
of frontier trade to be settled by a Frontier Trade Conven¬ 
tion, both countries agreeing to protect and encourage trade 
between | China and Burmah." There therefore remains no 
political difficulty whatever to prevent the connection of 
Bumiah Siam and China by railway,. All the ohstadeshavc 
been removed which formeriy hlncketl the extension of our 
trade through Siam to China. 

I wilt now turn to the origin and development of 
French action in Indo-China, In 1858, thirtj'-two years 
after wc bar! annexed the Burmese province of Tenassertm, 
and six years after we had taken possession of Pegu and 
Martaban, a Franco-Spanish expedition was directed against 
the AnnamitefKii^essiDns In Cocbln-China. la 1862 ptmee 
was signed ttetween Anoom and France, the terms indud- 
ing the cession of the three provinces Mytho, Saigon, and 
BienUm to France. In 1867 three other provinces were 
annexed by Admiral dc b Graudiire. lliese six provinces 
form what is now known as French Cochin-China. A year 
later Cambodia, then a tributary of Siam, was seised bv 
France, and declared to bounder French protection. 

Meanwhile the French Expedition of 1866-^8 had been 
despiuched up the Mnh Kong or Cambodia River, in the 
hope of finding it navigable for steamers not only to the 
Smnhcm frontier trf China, but into and through the 
Western Qiinese provinces Vunnan and Ssuchuan The 
upshot of the expbratiem is tersely described by M. dc 
CarnCt iis follows" Stcamo^ can never plou^ the Meh 
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Kong: and Saigon can neixr be united to the westcfti 
provinces of China bj* this immense river-way." 

• The Meh Kong having been proved impracticable for 
-Steam-Carriage, all idci^ of connecting Saigon with South- 
West China had to be given up. Gamier, the commander 
■of the expedition after Captain de Lagr^e’s death, however, 
was still bent upon tracing out some approach to that 
wealthy country along which its commence and that of 
Central fndo-China might be made to How solely into French 
hands. Burmese British subjects were met with every¬ 
where throughout his journey alongthe Mdi Kong, vending 
English goods which they had purchased in British Bunnah 
and Bangkok : these traders had come long '''earisome 
journeys surely they could be supplanted by Frencli 
subjects if a safe short and easy route from the eastern coust 
could lie discovered and opened out. We can imagine his 
exultaiiott when he learnt, on reaching Yuen-Kiang in 
\uniian. that die Ho-ti-Kiang or Red River, which has its 
source near Talifn, was not only the upper cour^ of the 
Song-cot or Red River, the chref river of Tonquin, but was 
also navigable from Muang Ko, or Manhao, a town in the 
south-east of Yunnan, to the sea. This bidligence was 
the germ of the after action of the French inlTonquin, which 
led to ks annexation by France in 1885* Having got 
possession of the country, it was found that the river ivas 
useless for the carriage of any considembte volume'of ttanic, 
and a French Commiraiem was appointed [on the 18th of 
March. i88y, to inquire into and report upon a sy'stem of 
lailways for opening out Tonquin and connecting it with 
the neighbouring countries On the iqth of August. 1887, 
the report of this Commission was published inhhe yvwrmri' 
O^cki, 

The line to Yunnan which we are here more particularly 
concerned with, as it is intended to compete with and oust 
British trade from Central Indo-China and South-Western 
China, Is thus referred to in the Report : “ This line will 
enter Yunnan in the centre, and drain the larger part of die 
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currents (of tnide)j which have a tendency to disperse, oti 
one side by tlie V'ang-Tse and Sikiang to the ports of 
Shanghai, Canton, Hong Kong, and Pakhoi on the China^ 
Seas ; on the other by the Meh Kong, Salween, Irrawaddi, 
and even the Brahmaputra, towards the ports of the Bay of 
Bengal." 

The Com mission advised that the infrastructure which 
comprises the earthworks and bridges should be carried out 
by the French Coltmial GovenimenE in Tonquin by con'^e 
labour, and that the remainder of the work should be given 
to a Company who would contract to carry out tind com¬ 
plete the work according to sitch sch^ule of rates as might 
be previously agreed upon, and work the line, sharing the 
profits, when they exceed the guanuiiee, with the Gpvcm- 
ment, the guarantee to be the same as that graniod on the 
Algeriajs lines. The Government was to be allowed to 
borrow from the Company, at six per cent for ninety years, 
any money required for the infrastructure. 

The Commission recommeruled that two-thirds of the 
Directorate should be Frenchmen,and that the centra! offices 
should be in France or in French Indo-China, With such 
favourable terms oflered to the money market, it is not sur¬ 
prising to find ib.1t the railways were eagerly sought for, 
and were shartly afterwards commenced- (n the issue of 
Tht Lciuitxtt ami China TeUgfaph of January aj, tSSS, an 
extract was given from the .■‘Ivmir du Tmkhit stating that 
“ M. Berger, Acting Resident-General, accompanied by hi, 
Dupont. Engineer of Public Works, has gone to Along 
Bay to examine the pre^ess of the work for the railway 
which i.s to terminate at Hongay," 

Railways are being made by the Chinese in Formosa, 
the line from the Kalping collieries via Taku to Tientsin is. 
rapidly approaching completion, and the Marquis Tseng has 
recently proposed the construction of a railway in Peking 
In Tk« Times of the (jtK of May, 1887, an extract 
was given from the memorial of Prince Chun to the 
Empress-Regent, which mirks the commencement in 
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earnest of raik-ay constritetron in China, Referring to the 
Kajprng-Tientsin Railway, the memorial states that " in 
the autumn the new war vessels ordered from Engiajid and 
Germany should reach China, and next year the memorial* 
isi, l*H uao, will proceed to the seaports, and with Li-Hung* 
Chang and his colleagues arrange for the formation of the 
first division of the navy. I’hey can at the same time in- 
spcct the railway. If it is found to be useful and free from 
objwtmns. the)^ would suggest that similar plans be put into 
operation in the various mining districts of tlie country.*' 
I’he most valuable mining districts of China are situated in 
the province ol \ unnan. From this province the tin and 
copper for tilt cash which forms the sole native currency of 
China has been obtained for ages. The Chinese Govcni- 
ment has lately employed nine Japanese mining metallur¬ 
gists, experts, and engineers, three of whom are engineers 
who have acquired their scientific knowledge in Europe, to 
Inspect and work the copper mines in this province. These 
ore to be worked by the latest modern methods of mining, 
and tire ores treated by the modern foreign process. 

The copper is required for tlje purpo^ie of the Chinese 
mints, as the Viceroys and Governors throughout China 
have applied to the Imperial Government to be allowed to 
coin copper money. 

It would be an enormous benefit to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment if modern machinery, which alone can work these 
mines at a reasonable expense, could be imported into this 
province^ and it is highly probable that from the terminus 
of the railway, French or Engliab, timt may reach the 
Yunnan frontier first, a sj^em of railways will be com¬ 
menced mid carried into the mining districts of this province, 
which will ultimately be continued tiirough the neighbouring 
Janddocked provinces of the western half of China. 

The French railway from Tonquin, if carried to Yunnan 
Fu, w'QijId be considerably, perhaps one hundred miles, 
shorter than the one proposed by us from our British 
Burmese seaport of Maulmain ; but tins would be fully 
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compensated by the fact that the Maulmain line would 
enjoy five great advantages over the Tonquin route: 
Maulmain is nearer Europe by 2,100 mileSi and ticarei 
India by 2.800 miles j the Maulmain route avoids the 
necessity of the dangerous navigation of the China seas, 
and passes generally through richer, more peaceable, and 
better populated country. But the greatest advantage of 
all for our merchants, manufacturers, and artisans, lies in 


the fact that at Maulmain our merchandise would pass 
free into the country, whilst an average tenff of 37i per 
cent, is being levied upon our goods at the French ports in 
Indo-Chtna. 

According to Sir Cbades Bernard, the late Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Biirmah, the population of Upper and Lower 
Burmah, together with that of the British Shan Statts, 
comprises some p,ooo,ooo souls. Tltc import trade of 
Burmah amounts in value to about 000,000 sterling: 
half of this trade is Indian produce from the Indian Penin¬ 
sula, and the remainder foreign and British. The Indian pro¬ 
duce consumed by Burmah is valued at about 
and the British at j^a,50Q.ooa Pramicalty the whole amount 
of this imported produce is consitmed in Burmah and the 
British Shan States: m fact, so little crosses the border 
into Siam and the Shao States that It Is not even thought 
necessary to mention the amount in the Government sta¬ 
tistics. We may therefore assume that, even with the 
present very defective communications in Burmah, and the 
absence of navigable rivers and even cart-roads in the Shan 
States, ;^3 tSoOiOCO worth of Indian produce and ^^2,500,000 
worth of British produce are consumed yearly by the 
9,000.000 inhabitants of the country. We thus have a 
basis upon which to calculate the probable amount 
Indian and British produce which would be consumed by 
112,000,000 people inhabltiag regions to the east of Burmah 
if communication was so far facilitated by the construction 


of railways as to enable machine-roade goods to compete 
with hand-made manufactures tn thetr country. By cal- 
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<ttlatlng this simple sum out we ^all find that these 
112.000,000 fresh customcfs would consume; nearly 
*/44,000,000 worth of Indian produce, and ;^3!,000,000 
worth of British manufactures, or a greater amount of the 
latter than is now taken by Burmah and India together* 

We will now suppose that the line from Maulmain to 
the Chinese frontier Is not made, and that the trade of the 
country is allowed to be drawn by French railways to 
French ports t in this case the traflic in manufactures would 
either have to pass into French bands conveying only 
French manufactures into the country, or 37^ per cent, 
would have to be paid upon ;^75.WOOO worth of British 
and British Indian manufactures. This would give: a 
revenue of over 28,ooo,tx)0 a yeiir out of British pockets 
to the French Government of Tonquin. 

When we find thitt goods increase in value after transit 
from Maulmain to Yunnan Fu, a distance of 881 miles, by 
/201 ITS. a ton, or double the value of average piece 
goods in England, it is evident that unless the British line 
from Maulmain is made to compete with the French line, 
British merchantH would have to choose the lesser enl and 
carry their goods through Tonquln by the French railway, 
even though the present tarifT of 37I per cent, was doubled 
or ev'cn trebled. 

The construction of the British railway would be advan¬ 
tageous to the Chinese Government and people as well as 
to the United ICingdom and India. The uiHtenal for the 
Chinese railways in Western China would pass over a 
British line from a British port, and would oaturaUy come 
from ihi.s country. The cost of railway material and 
mining and irrigating machinery to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, and of general merchandise to the Chinese people 
would not be enhaitced 37i cent, by the customs levied 
by the French on foreign goods entering Tooquin. 

Then consider the facilities that our railway would 
afford for mcreasing the verj' sparse peculation of Burmali 
and the British Shan States, and thus developing the 
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trade, prosperity, and wealth of die country. The most 
populous districts in the East of China are those protected 
by huge embankmeots, built to keep out the waters of the • 
rivers, which rise in Hood seasons many feet above the level 
of the plates, 1 hese plains in the eastern lialf of China 
are ol enormous size, and stretching from the seaboard are 
separated from die western half of China by a scries of 
mountain chains, through which the rivers have burst in 
terrilic cltiT'bound gorges. A breach of the embankments 
causes great loss of life, food, aud proper^, and consequent 
misery, and at times famine to rage in the country. The 
country in the wescera half of China tying at a higher level 
is not subject to sudi inundations, its people are therefore 
much more prosijeroits and welbtcKlo, better housed, better 
fed, and better dressetl than their eastern neighbours. 

Thus ever since the extinction of the Taiping rebellion 
in 1865, and the quelling of the Mahommedan rebellion 
which raged in Yunnan from >856 10 1873, a constant 
s^eam of emigmiion has been setting westwards into the 
rich province of Ssuchuan, Kweichau. and Yunnan, The 
neiu-est province, Ssuchuan, b already over-populated, and 
the people have for some years been crowded out of it, 
together with immigrants from the neighbouring province!} 
of Hunan aiut Hupdi, into the more s|iurscly populated 
provinces of Yimnan and Kweichau. 


rh.: grat warn of Burmah, the Shan States, anti Siam, 
IS popubtion. It is simply etving to this wane thai not oae- 
twemieth [lan of these naturally femlc cotlnlries is at present 
^dercnUiyalioo. The Chinese are heyend quest™, tile 
I»pnlaton It. Mh. They are akin to Burmese and 
Shan, m religion and tasms, anj amalgamate happily oath 
them, improvma qualities of each race. A Burmese 
woman prefers an mdusuious Chinaman t„ a happy,*, 
^ky Ourman as a hmtted. He is more thrift/^ 
tanl-worbag, a^ wtll keep her i„ greater affluence. 
Chinese tear em^raltoa even less than the Enrfi,|, uj 
Half the populanon, agrieullurai and urban, in th^pWns of 
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Southern Siam are Chinese from the maritime provinces of 
China. Chinese traders, gardeners, shoe^makers^ black¬ 
smiths, and carpenters svrarm in the seaports of Burmah, 
It only remains for us to lap the agricultural population and 
ever-increasing immigrants to Yunnan by a railway con¬ 
nected witli Maulmain, to ensure a large inland immigration 
of Chinese peasants into Burmah, 

It is well known in Burmah that the numerous British 
Burmese who traverse Siam and its Shan States in alt 
directions, carrying our merchandise, purchasing elephants, 
cattle, and buBaloes, and engaged in forest operations, are 
absolutely freer from danger in those countries than they 
are even in Lower Burmah; and all travellers allow that 
the rich caravans passing from Siam through the British 
Shan States to China arc protected and encouraged 
by tlie Shan Chiefs, and have always passed free from 
attack. During my explorations I met and conversed with 
many of the chiefs of the Siamese Shan States, without ex¬ 
ception tliej' were delighted with the prospect of a railway 
being constructed through their States, and assured me that 
they would do ail in tlieir power to forward its construction. 
In the w'Otds of one of the Princes of Lakon:—Trade was 
as life-blood to the chiefs and people, a railway would 
greatly increase trade and the wealth of the countries 
through which it passed." The old chief of Zimme said he 
was an old man, he hoped that the rail\vay would soon be 
under taken, as he would otherwise lose the delight of seeing 
it, 

I n connection with die subject of French and English 
competition for tlie trade of South-Eastern Asia, it will be 
well to compare the value of their present exports to China 
and Siam, The Frendi exports to China In tSSs were 
vsdutid at 160.000, whilst those from the United Kingdom 
and British India together were valued at ;^23,456>$46. 
The British exports to China were tlterefore 146 times as 
large as those of France, The British stake in Siam 
was thus alluded to by Mr. Satow, our Minister in Siam, 
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in a letter to Earl Graavillei ckicd Bangkok, May 

7, jS8s ;— 

“ The diTtc* tiadc writ Eunope h in most yeais ti^treineiy suialh and it * 
h m]j in cons£t|Dezice ef the laigp ^icport of rke in 1&34 thai we find die 
«Jm of jC^$0^000 credileti w Europe. Nine-elevenths rj the totaJ export 
tnade^ tlilrod At nisaHy^ij65Q;ooo, ii iritli Hong Kong and Sin^po^Cp mid 
must cnntribitte greatly to the prosperity ot those tw oolonaes. Of i^ie 
trapcit^i about represents EngJUJi iiiaiiuihotiute&; sfwc^noo 

prodoetj of firitrih India | while l-Iorng Kong: send? goods, partly of 
briizsh^ jmtly of Qifnese or^o, !□ about thf tminp Talue. Frctti the 
Sttaiti Settleraenis produce is impDiti:^ ig the value of 
in all ^76a fOM, or am thiCHMjiiartflrs of * million stcrihig. Tlie irnpom 
ffimi ihe coniinent of Europe art valued m £1^4,000, and fitJtn the 
United States ^5<^iaQo* If we suppose Che inipom fntm Bong Kor^ lo 
be equally divided between goods of British and OUnese origin, the result 
will be, iJtfctes produeed in Greal Britain aitd Bridsh poisesskins tti the 
TiJue of ^ 64 o*ootv against ^£^314,000 from the continent of Europe^ thft 
Lriited SuiT^, and Oiina combincfL The cojfnmereial hnenests of Great 
Stitafn ID Siam, os compared with tlie resl of the worlds are constHjucntiy; 
to filed capitoJ^ as t to r; iti stcameis, as ^ rn 1 ; in eiportti, as 9 to 1; 
m rmjKJTn, aw.? to t. Ti Is furijicr lu he noted that the Iropoit duties ate 

3 per com., IT SLatn proper were to [Wiss into the hantU 

of any Euroiicon Power with jmjtecrionif! itaidctioes, ti catuiDt be doubted 

the lariif would be gtcady increased, and it ii liy m rneana impro' 
toWe, If we oro to judge by what hm \^a proposed whh rcgitfd to the trade 
of Tonquin, ihat direreathit duties would be imposed to ihe disHtoantaw 
of Bnlifih trade.'* 

Of the jBo ifcsseb that cniered Bangkok in 1K84, only 
two wert French. French trade in Siarn is so insignificant 
as to eWm no separate mention in the statistics. 

Besides the interests we have in Siam mentioned bj^ 
Mr. Sotow. we must remember tliat our fdJow-subjccts in 
Siam number 10.000 snub; that every pedler in the 
counii^'—Chinaman, Toungthoo* Shan, and Biirmcse—is 
3 British subject, lioni either in our coJonies, or in Burmah * 
that upwards of 40,000 caitle, besides numbers of eJephant^ 
and buf&loes. are yeariy purehased in Siam and taken by 
land imo Burmah; and that tlje valuable teak forests in 
Siam and its Shan States are worked by our fdlow^ubject. 
When we consider the stake we have in Siam so 
anperior to that of any other nation, and to that of the ’rest 
of the world combined, we must nainraliv be e.vtremdy 
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averse to ktring its trade pass from os into French hands; 
to dbwitig a customs duty of 37* per cent to be levied 
upon British merchandise by the French at the Siamese 
'seaports. Nearly all the foreign interests in that country 
are at present British ' the raiJivay to China would only be 
one more British interest to protect. We Itave seen what 
a very insignthcant interest France has at present in the 
trade of China; and tiave polatcd out that the French line 
from Toiiquin to Vunnaii is intended to develop Frendi trade 
at the expense of that of Other nations. The only method 
by which we can checkmate French designs and ensure the 
dgi'dopment of our trade in South-Eastern Asia* b by the 
construction of the Burmah-Siam-China Railwiiy, 

tn order to get a general idea of die country lying 
Imtween thi Bralunaputra River and Chungking, the 
commercial emporium of the Chinese province ol Ssuchuan, 
it will be weU to fix the mind upon the great snow^lad 
chain of the Himalaj-a Mountains which forms the southern 
border of the great tableland of Tibet, and lies immediiiiely 
to the north of our Indimi possessions. Under various 
names, this mighty chain of mountains coatioues, broken 
through by the Brahmaputra, Salween, Melt Kong, and 
Vong-Tse Rivera, throughout Western Ssuchuan as far as 
the basin of the Min River, when, turning northwards, it 
pTOtxjeds. still snow-clad, until it Impinges upon the lofty 
chain of mountains which form the great waier-parting 
betw'cen the Yang-^fse and \ eilow Rivers, The chain of 
the Himalayas thus forms the eastern as well as the 
sondiem Hank of the great tableland of Tibet 

Indo-China is the comprehensive term now applied to 
the souih-castcni section of Asia* lying to the south of 
China Proper, and between the Indian Ocean and China 
Sea, It is a huge arm throivn out from the mclcnaon of 
the Himalaya, which skirts the soudnsastern Hank of the 
Tibetan plaicau* and at one dmc seems to have consisted 
of plateaux in terraces, gradually decreasing southward^ 
and divided into compartments by mountains and their 
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spur^. At the extremity of the arm ran out fingers of hills 
■which enclosed Jaige bays, since partiahy filled up by the 
detritus brought down by the rivers now forming their 
deltas. Above these deltas the couutr>' at one time 
was evidently lacustrine, but underground passages were 
grarlually fonned through the impounding hills, earth 
motion treated rifts in the country, and the lakes were 
drained by the issuing toirencs, which gradually destroyed 
portions of the plateaux, leaving a maze of generally table- 
topped mountains. 

The general trend of the mountain chains and river 
li'alleys ts north to south; while in India it b east to west. 
The coutnrt’b divided into tlitcc natural divisions or basins 
—the westernmost drained by the Irrawaddi, Sit tang, and 
Salween rivers, into the ’Bay of Bengal (known politically 
as Burniah) \ the central drained by the Meh Kong and 
Meh Nam into the Gtdf of Siam; the ^isterntitosi by the 
Song-coi and other minor streams which fall into the Gulf 
of Tonqiiin and China Sea, The rivers are sefi^amted from 
each other by paranel ranges of mountains and a multitude 
of main spurs, generally running in the same direction. 
The intervening longitudinal river aud stream valleys are 
in places contracted by narrow gorges, Lciwcen which lie 
extensive alluvial plains, and below die gorges tlie rivers 
1)055 through vast plains which gradually develop into 
extensive and rich deltas. Our Burmese dominions are 
divided into three portions—Lower iJurmali, Upper Bur- 
mob, and the Shan Stales on the plateaux to the east of 
the Upper Irrawaddi. Upper Burmah and the British 
Shan Slates lie wedged in between India and China, the 
Siamese Shan States, and Tonquin, and. bordering China 
on the south and west, sepanite the land-locked western 
half of China from the sea and from India. Bounding 
Burmah on dm north Ues the snow-clad extension of the 
Himalaya mountains, from which springs the great terraced 
bulwark of mountains and plateaux w hich fonn the western 
half of Ssuchuan, and. gmdualiy descending m height the 
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whole of Yunnan and ihe portion of Indo-Cliina to the wuth 
of it. Tins extension of the Himalayas and parts of die iirst 
terrace to the south of it are snow-dad as far south as the 
‘latitude of TaJt-Fu, and are cut through by deep ravines, in 
'which run the upper waters of the Salween, Meh Kong, 
and Yang-T^ rivers. From Yunnan, which lies on the 
second terrace of the great bulivark, in the angle made by 
the Yang-Tse and the Meh Kong, diverge the basins of 
the Sikiang (or Canton River) and the Song.eoi (or Red 
River), to the latter of which Tonquin corresponds 
geographically. 

Through Western Yunnan run in deep north and south 
ab)'sses the rivers Salween and Meh Kong, which above 
their deltas are quite uimavi^ble for the greater part of 
'their course. Both pass through the Burmese Shan States, 
The Mdi Kong, after continuing through Eastern Siam 
and Cambodia, falls into the sea in French Cochin-China. 
The Salween falb into the Gulf of Martaban, The bills 
to the west of the Salween die down in the neighbourhood 
of Heeling, and the hills to the east of that river, gradually 
lowering, become easy to cross in the neighbourhood of 
Maulmain. 

The main routes that have been proposed at various 
times for the connection of Burmah and China are—(1) the 
Bhamo route; (2} the Mandalay route (3) the Salween 
route; (4) the Hlinedet route; and (3) lastly, that proposed 
by Mr. Colquhoun and my seif. 

The route from Bhamo to Tali and Yunnan Fu has 
been traversed since 1875 by various travellers, including 
Mn Colquhoun in iSSi. In 1B76 Mr. Colbome Baber. 
Chinese Secretary to the Peking Legation, who accom¬ 
panied the Grosvenor Mission, reported as follows; "It 
seems hopeless to think of making it ptaciicable for wheel 
carriages. The valleys, or rather the^abysses, of the Salween 
and Meh Kong must long remain insuperable dililiculties, 
not to mention many other obstacles. By piercing half a 
dozen Mont Cenis tunnels and erecting a few Menai 
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bridges, the lOad from Bunnah to Yunnan h'u could doubt* 
less be much improved." li laid out with a gradient ot 
iQo feet per mile, the line would be 967 miles long, the 
crow-Iinc distance being only 36a As Bhamo will be 
distant 600 miles by rail from Rangoon, the totaJ distance 
by rail from Rangoon, via Bhamo to Yunnan Fu, would 
be 1,567 mites, or more than 600 mites longer thAn our 
proposed line from Maulmain to Yunnan Fu, and fully 700 
miles longer than the French line from Tonquin to the same 
place. The cost of carriage over an estmi 6co mites of 
lailw'ay would tell greatly against the development of tradb 
For one customer that could buy goods carried over a rail* 
way from Bhamo to Yunnan Fu, ten purchasers would be 
found for goods brought by the 600 miles shorter railway 
from Maulmain. Tlie cost of the Bhamo line, owing to 
the nature of the country to be traversed, would be at least 
three times as expensive as one leading from Maulmain ■, 
and whatever the through trade along such a line might be, 
the local traiftc in the mountainous region that it would 
traverse could never greatly increase. Mule caravans tahe 
forty-two days in proceeding from Bhamo to Yunnan I'’u, 
Every traveller who lias traversed this route has dwelt upon 
its insuperable difhcuUics. I ts advocates (if any) are con¬ 
fined tio those who have not been over the ground, and 
who seemingly iiave not studied the reports of those who 
have done so. 


1 be route from Mandalay to Yunnan Fu. tfid Theinne, 
is thus remarked u|>on by Dr. C. WiUiams in his work 
Through Burmah 10 Western China The Irrawaddi 
conducts you to within twenty miles of the passes into the 
Shan plateau. These fiasses, however, I believe to be 
quite impracticable for either rail or tramway In iSei 
p^ing along the westernmost ridges of the mountain^ 
where the Theinne route pierces them. I had to go by paths 
at a height of over 5.000 feet above the river flats, I 

Imve been up and down the western face of the ranee in 
that neighbourhood by foiu- ^ ^ 
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precipitous, ami not only at present impracticable, Ikjl a$ 
far as one withouc engineering experience can judge, it 
ajijiears impossible to make them available for any kind of 
rail, or even tramway, wtihoitt an expenditure far beyond 
what it is possible to suppose can be reasoiiublv devoted to 
the purpose.*' The Theinne route, according to the report 
of the Burmese Embassy to Peking in 1787, after pro¬ 
ceeding +16 miles, in which it crossed forty-live hills, five 
targe rivers, and twent)'*one streams* joins the Bbamo route 
at Yuog-Chang (Maing Cliang), a place in the Yunnan 
province west of the Mekong, and thus encounicrs the 
worst difficulties of the Bbamo route. 

The Salw'een River route, after a series of explorations, 
is known to In* impracticabte. Dr. Richardson, on tiis way 
from Maul main to Mandalay, x>id Karen nee, says {vide 
McLeod's iwid Richardson's Journals, p. ft^) : '*The Sal¬ 
ween, till writhin sixty or eighty miles of its mouth, ts said 
to be one of the most impracticable rivers in this part of 
the country, with its bed full of lalts and rapids, so as to 
render ir dangerous in tnany, impassable in some, p.'rrts, and 
its banks abrupt mountains, with very few ^^alleys or spots 
favourable for the habitation of man." Dr, Richardson's 
information is borne out b)* iliai of succeeding travellers. 
Captains Williatna and Luanl. iii their report dated June 
15, 1867. stated that the Salween valley was "barren and 
too narrow to admit of improvement by cultivation. From* 
the report of Captain Watson and Mr. Feddcn of the same 
valley in higher kiiitudes. no improvement in this respect 
may be looked for beyond British territory. We therdforo 
propose that the route should, on rraching the Kajmaphyi.10 
Choung, bear westward to the ^lobj.'ai Valley, ascend it, and 
thence across the Salween at the Takaw' Ferry, to Theinne, 
or such other point north of Karontieeas may be found to be 
best." They proposed that the portion of the railway con* 
siructed to our frontier along the Salween from the Min- 
tahyee Cbouiig should be executed “ in ridennitting through 
limr-stone rock^ ^t a height of about 50 feet above the Sal- 
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TPiien, And would thus continue up to the Pah Clxjung. In 
its couree it would have to encounter die Padee Choung, 
which is about 150 yards wide at its mouth. This in thj; 
hoc weather Is the only stream met with* but there are many 
gullies in the hillsides which, chough then dry, must in the 
r^ns become torrents for a few hours, I-'or these, water* 
way would therefore be required.'* 

As die hills in many places rise in cliffs dtiect from the 
bed of the river, the expense of construe don plac^ out of 
ihe question a railway up the desolate and unproductive 
ravine of die Salween to the Takaw Perry, particularly when 
we consider how Impracticable for railway construction the 
country is betiveeit the feny and Kiang Hung* 

The route Hlinedei and Takatw Perry to Klang 
Hung has been traverseil by Dr, Cushing from Hlinedei to 
Kiang Tung, and by Captain McLeod from Klang Tung 
to Kiang Hung* In 1S70 Dr. Cushing ascended the 
Hlinedet Pass to Poiiyhla^ 3,600 feet above the sea, and 
proceeiled to Mcn^ crossing four passes, one of whidi is 
4.900 above seiidevd. From Moni he passed over three 
ranges of hills, and descended to the Takaw Ferry, where 
the Salween Is floo feet wide and 870 feet above sea-levd. 
Thence he crossed eight passes varying from 4,000 to 6,500 
feel above sca-levd, and descended 4,000 fcet to the plain 
of Kiang Tung. In 1837 McLeod enjssed five ranges of 
1ill!s when journeying from Kiang Tung to Kiang Hung. 

The ascent of these htlls fs necessary^ as, owing to the 
comiO}- hiving h«n lanuuine in its rormadoo. ihe streams 
gimcfally brak ihmugh Uit hak in diff-bound defiles or 
disappear in underground passages, dius passing from 
valley to vallej.. ^ hy 

nuluay fmm Ran^^ If a!ig,«d at .« feet p., ™le. 
the distance from Hlinedet to Kiang Hung w„„|d be con- 
sidembly greater than from Mauhnain m die same idaee 
C^lering the gr«i cost of a Une aeross sad, a m^. 
umous^^ country. ^ the disnmee of Hlineda from Ran¬ 
goon. thi, line, which would be the cheapest of the rival li 
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proceeding from Upper Bunnah to Yunnan Fu. coutd 
never compete with the cheaper and shorter railway from 
Maulmali). Owing Co these difficulties, Kiang Hung by this 
route woidil be at least 3C10 miles further from the sea than by 
the fat cheaper railway which would connect it with hfaul- 
inain. No easier or shorter route than the HHnedet is 
hnowTi to exist as for south as Kiang Hsen (on the ^leh 
Kong River), and Kiang Hsen. and through it South'W'cst 
China, can be easily and cheaply approached through a 
fertile and peaceable region from our seaport of Maulmain. 

By starting from this [>o»nt we shall escape the maze of 
hills lying between the Salween and the Irrawaddi; araid 
the very difficult country' on the Hlincdet, Mandalay, and 
Bhumo routes ■ have a much shoTtcr line to the seaboard; 
and shall be able to tap the Shan States of Burmab anrl 
Siam, as well as the ‘^outh-western provinces of China. 
The line we pro[x>se from Maulniain to Ssumao Is the only 
one of the rival British routes which could possibly corn* 
pete with the French line from Tonquio for the trade of 
South-West China. 

The total length of the proposed tine from Maul main 
Ad Raheng to Ssumao is 703 miles, and the estimatetl cost 
Ibr its construction .^4.73^,750. Of the total length, So 
ntiles ties in our Burmese dominions; 383 miles partly in 
Siam and partly in the Siamese Shan States; and ^40 
miles In the Britisb Shan States. The British portion of 
the railway in Bunnah is estimated to cost j^74J.75t>> The 
portion through Siam and Its Shan Slates^ ^s.i 97 » 5 ^' 
and the portion through the British Shan States, 1,7^7,500. 
Hie branch from Raheng to Bangkok, a6S mites In length. 
Is estimated at 4^1,340.000. This branch, however, forms 
no part of the proposed through line to China. The 
through line, besides o[x;ning up the country in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, is the one best ad^ted to draw local traffic from 
the whole of Central Indo-Chma. Leading from Maul- 
main, a town of 53)000 tnhHbitants and the centre of a 
district containing 300,000 souls, it proceeds in an easterly 
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direction pmst sovcnit villages to tbe Siamese frontier, and 
thence to Kabeng, an important Siamese town containing 
about si,cxx) inhabitants, and the chief town of a provinqp 
with a population of betw^een soo.ooo and ^oaoooL From 
Raheng It proceeds northwards, passing through and approkt" 
mate!)' bi-secting the Siamese Shan States, which contain 
upw'ards of a,ooo,ooo inhabitants. In these States it passim 
through t39 towns and vilT^es, Including the chief towns 
of Tern, Lakon, Ngow, Penyow, Hpan, ICiang Hal, and 
Kiang Hsenr and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
many other places. This portion of the railway will like¬ 
wise draw* the trade of the following important commercia] 
centres which lie at the undermentioned distances from [he 
line: Muang Peh, 3 days; Muang Fang, 3 da}^; Munng 
ICan, 4 days; Lapoon, a days; ZEmme, 3 days : Ootaradit, 
5 dap: and Luang Prabang. 6 days. Between Kiang 
Hsen and Ssumao, the finontier post of China, the line will 
pass along the Meh Kong River near many important towns 
and vflkges, in a region celebrated for the fertility of its 
rice^plains and the extent of its teak forests and cotton and 
tea plantations^ No accurate statistics can be given of the 
population of these States, but it most likely consists of 
Tiom one and a half to two and a half million bouIs. 

The branch line from Rahcng to Bangkok will pass 
through the centre of the rich plains and delta of Siam 
proper, containing about 5^000.000 inhabitants^ Between 
Rciheng and Bangkok, 2SS villages and towns are situated 
on the river banks, and for many mites above Bangkok the 
villages are continuous, Bangkok .contains 3oo;<ioo inhabi¬ 
tants. As the railway would be constructed through the 
country neighbouring the river, the line would be certain to 
be highly temimemtive^both from local and through 
trafhc The through trade between Bangkok and Maul- 
niuin. both for passengers and goods, would greatly add ro 
d.* rccei^ ol Ih. If ,h. 

tonsirucied. Ae BnnA li„e f„„, 

Mwlinain .31 draw a larje through traffic fmni Bangkok 
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ijs wdil as from the Shan States aad South‘<Westcm China. 
The Burmese tine between Rangoon and Pronte, i&3 miles 
in length, which was opened in tS^S, connected the sea* 
pbn of Rangoon, comalning 134,176 inhabitants, with the 
town of Pfome containing inhabicanCs, and passed 

for fully Lwo-thtida of Its length through an unfertile country 
covered with scrub-jungle. On the w'bole length of the 
railway there were not more than sia villages : and the line 
was in competition with the admirabk ilotilla of steamers 
plying on the Irrawaddt River. Yet this line paid last 
year a net profit of about per cent upon the cost of its 
construction. 

VVith such results before us we can have no doubt that 
the Bunuah-Stam-China Railway, when constructed, will 
prove very much more remuneraiive than the Rangoon and 
Prome line, both from local and through traffic. 

The extent of the caravan trade in the Shan States and 
the vast amount of goods and produce moving about the 
country is surprising, considering the present cost of 
carriage. Carriage down streain from Ziunn^ to Bangkok 
costs £9 5s. 7id. a ton; the railway rate for carriage of 
grain this distance, assuming the same mileage charge 
as on the Rangoon and Toungoo Railway, would be ten 
times as cheap. Beyond Ziinm6 all navigation ceases, and 
carriage by land is coihpulsory^; the cost of transit is there¬ 
fore greatly cnhancetl. Two shillings and sbtpence a ton 
per mile Is ihc average cost for land transport of the gram 
in the Siamese Shan States which has to be moved from 
State to State in times of scarcity caused by local deficient 
rainfall. 

When crowing the Loi Sakcl Pass, wbkh lies to the 
north-cast of Ztnunc, I counted in one day 154 laden cattle 
and 111 porters. Between Kiang-Hsen and Lakgn, 1 
noted 670 laden cattle and upwards of 1,300 people going 
in the direction of Kiang^Hsen; many otlters had passed 
by other rvuies. Wherever wc went, produce and murchari* 
disc were being conveyed by elephants, osen, ponies mules* 
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and porters^ Besides the caravan tratHic in EuTDjjean and 
Chinese goods» tobacco, pepper, paddy* betel-nuts, salt, 
dried fish, vegetable wax, cucch, sticklacti, gutn benjamin 
or benzoin* jaj^ry, tamarinds, tea, gambe^, liquorice, 
sarsaparilla, cocoa-nuts, black varnish, indigo and other 
dyes, and much other produce, are movwt about the country, 
and form a local and through traffic that would greatly 
develop with the introduction of railways, and the ensuing 
decrease in the cost of transit, and certain increase tliac 
would occur in the cutiivation and population of die 
couivtr)\ 

The hindrance placed upon the spread of our commerce 
by the present costly mode of conveyance is evidenced by 
the price of imported articles in the interior. The Journey 
from Bangkok to Kaheng in native boats takes 20 days in 
tile height of the raiiu, and from 30 to 35 days in the dry 
season; salt, at the time of my* visit, was three times as 
dear at Raheng as it w'as at Bar^kofc, and the year before 
it was enhanced to four times the price. ‘I'hc missiotiarii^ at 
Zimme told me tliac salt fetched tlicre upwards of six times 
what It did In Bangkok, and double what it does In Raheng. 
Cara%^-met( told me that the raw cotton puceased by them 
in the Shan States sold in Yunnan for four times the amount 
they paid for it- The wares brought with them consisted of 
opium, beeswax, walnuts, hats and bat-covers, brass pots, 
QX tjeils, silk goods, silk and fur jackets, silk trousers, figured 
doth, straw bats, and tea. the latter from the Brimh Shati 
States. They took back whh them cotton, ivory, horns, 
feather, tmsd plates, and EuFD[>ean goods. In Maing- 
loongyee kertsine oil varies from six rupees to eight rupees 
a tin, the price in Maul main bdug two and a half rupees* 
Tea was thn* times the hfautmain price. At Rahcng. 
fast colour prints were selling for four rupees that liad cost 
two rupees and eight annas in Bangkok. At Zimm^, 
broadcloth fetched thirty nn«jci thai coat fifteen ruptjes in 
Maulmain. iron chatties, bought for three rupees, sell for 
between six dnd seven. English goods purchased in Bang- 
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kok wen; selHng in Zimme at the follow itig enhanced 
prices:—Green tUnncI, 50 pes cenL: black ilannd, 50 per 
cent; red cotton yarn, 34^ per cent. ; matches. 674 per 
^ent: ^finc pails, 360 per cent.; candles, 40 per cent; 
ktarosiiK oil, 55 iJcr cent.; sulphni; 57 per ccm. 1 iron bar, 
384 tier cent. ; iron nails, 554 per cent.; lead, 75 per cent.; 
cajis. 40 per cent : shot. 37 per cent.; powder, nj per 
cent. I guns, ayf per cent t muslins of various qualities, from 
12^ to 35 per cent, r and twist cloths, from ipf to 234 per 
cent.; Chinese cTOckofj' cups were enhanced 50 per cent, : 
and Chinese silk, so per cent The exports from Zimnid 
to Bangkok were enhanced on their arrival as follows 
Large ivor>' tusks, 45 [>er cenL ; smaller tusks, 30 per cent *, 
sticklac/42i per cent! opium. 41 per cunt; cutclu 23 per 
cent; hides, 47 per cent; horns, 47 per cent: beeswauc 
154 percent. ; honey, 100 percent; nitre. 334 (>er cent. 

Cocoa-nuts and betel-nuts do not Uxrivc in the Shan 
States north of ZimmiS or in Yunnan, and are carried there 
in great quantities. Cutch, lime, and bctel-Ieaves arc 
required for chewing with beiel-nut Tamarinds, chillies, 
and turmeric are rctiuired for curryi which with rice and fish 
forms the chief jiart of tlie food of the people. Fish are 
scarce in some [>aits, and plentiful in others; dried h-sh, 
therefore, form a staple article of local trafoc. KurtKine oil 
is displacing other lamp oils in China, Siam, and tlie Shaa 
States. Sait is an absolute necessary, and is carried for 
great distances. Tobacco, tea, and cotton, will not grow in 
Yunnan, and thrive in some of the slates l>etier than in 
others; these are likewise necessaries for the peopte. In 
Siam as in Burmah, according to recent Covemmunt 
reports, European manufactureSr owing to their cheapness, 
art displacing the produce of native luom.'L Evcrj'thing 
points to the certainty of a large through and local trade 
along the proposed railway. 

The King of Siam fully allows the urgent need for 
railways in Siam, and the Foreign Minister, Prince Deva- 
wongse, who is a brother of the king, and of both the right 
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and lefi'hand quiMiDS, assured me that the Kjag of Siam 
was exceedingly anxious to have his covmtry opened np by 
railways. Delbre leaving Bangkok in Januart', 18S5 ,1 w'as 
told by our I^IInister that it only remained for the Govern¬ 
ment of I ndia to consent to make the branch to the frontier, 
to ensure the king's taking die matter of railways in hand; 
and he gave me to understand that the Sramese railways 
would be constructed to meet our branch line at the fmiitler. 

The gross cost of the Siamese portion of the through line 
to China, 383 miles in length, is estimated at 2,197,500, 
Sttpposing that 4 per cent, guarantee was granted by the 
Siamese Governnieni upon the gross cost of the railway, 
with the proviso that the profits in excess of the guarantee 
shall be divided in the ratio of three-fourths to the Siamese 
Government, and one-fourth to the Company; and that die 
line was divided into four sections, the first section being 
opened In the second year, the second in the third year, and 
the thitd and fourth in the fourth year: and that each 
section paid t per cent, in the first year after it was opened: 
2 per cent, in the second year ; 5 per cent, in the third 
year ; 4 per cent in the fourth year—the gross amount 
expended on guATanteeIng the line would he only tj’Ri per 
cenL of the gross cost of the railway, or in alL 

The net receipts earned hy the railway would m(»re than 
cover the guarantee after the seventh year from die com¬ 
mencement of the line. In the same way, if the Indian 
Government prefers to guarantee, instead of constructing, 
its sections of the railway, the gross cost of guaranteeing 
the British lint 330 miles in length, on the expenditure of 
/li.siKsso, would merely be i:349,62j. giving an average 
expenditure during the seven yuam in which the guarantee 
would be retpiired of ^49.946. or about a fifteenth of the 
surplus njvenue that has been for many yisim paid by 
Lower liunnah into the Indian treasury after meeting all 
its expenses. 

The groe. «« of the gui«„u=e on the hntneh line. 
eOS mas 10 bngth. from Raheng to Kangkok in the seven 
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y^rs ai4 jjer ceiiL, would be only ^iS3»pS7» or considerably 
Ums iljan live cost of the earthwork required for the line 
between Rabeng and Bangkok. 

• .All the dvtliaed world is now cotopering with us for itic 
trade of the East. German^ American, Belgian, and Rus¬ 
sian merchants are straining every nei%*e to push tiidr trade 
at the Chinese 'freaty Ports. Peking swarms with foreign 
syTidicates hoping to gain concessions or contract for the 
construction of Chinese railways. Russia is constructing a 
through line bordering China and Chinese possessions on 
the North. Ru-ssia and China are about to negotiate for 
the construction of the Semtpalatitisk and Shanghai, the 
Chita and Peking, and the ICiakhta and Peking Railways, 
which will tend 10 draw the trade of Northern China to a 
Russian port on the China Sea. The French are at work 
on their Tonquin-Yunnan and Tonquin-Kwangsi Railways 
in order to draw ihc trade of Western and Central China to 
a French port in Tonquin. 

For sixty-two years we have been neighbours of Siam 
and its Shan States. For sixty-two years we have done 
nothing towards develt^xiig our trade with them. Not a 
railway, not even a road, has been made to our eastern 
frontier. We have followed a policy of seclusion from 
our Eastern neigbboura. We have foigotten that India 
and Buimah were annexed by British merchants not 
merely front humanitarian motives, but for the exieoston of 
our trade. Willi foreign compeutkm for the vast free-trade 
markets of the East growing fiercer and fiercer every year, 
it is lime that we should tighten our belts and make ready 
for the fight that is r^ing around us. 

Only by die construction of the Burmah-Siam-China 
Railway can we obtain the trade of Soutb-^V estern China™ 
li will be a disastrous Wunder if, from procrastination, want 
of foresight, want of backbone, or from a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish policy, we allow that trade to pass into the 
hands of our French rivals. 
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ASSAM AND THE INDfAN TEA TKADE, 

Tiib jubilee of the tea industiy in Assam was coincident 
witii that of Mer Majest)\ ^nce it was in the openli^ year 
of her reign that the Srst samples of tea ^proven in her 
remote de|)endency reached the English market. The 
growth of the trade during the haif'CeriLury of its existence 
has cfTecied a conunerdal revolution, and the year 1887 saw 
for the fust time the tea imports fix»m India and Ceylon for 
one month exceed those from China in the projmrtion of 
51 to 4.9, One of the many faults of this far-reaching 
change has been to convert a region originally regarded as 
a usele^ incumbrance to the Indian Empire, into one likely 
to play an important pan in the economte evolution of the 
future. 

The earliest historical glimpses of Assam show it ruled 
by the Hindu dynasty of Kamrup, sdll represented by the 
Maliaraja of Kiich Behar, with donunions very much cur¬ 
tailed. The Kamrup rulers were swept away in about 
1228. by iiTuptioiift from the East of a race called Ahorns, 
identical with the Laos and Siamese;, who stfll form the 
basis of the native population. Massive ruins marking the 
sites of ancient capitals testify to the solidity with which 
the Ahotn conquerors estabMcd themselves, shown also 
bj’ their success in repelling a scries of Mogul inv^ns. 
They proved, however, unequal to resisting the subsequent 
incursions 0/ the Burmese, whose a^ressiveoess in this 
quarter drew down upon them the vengeance of the 
English in the war of iSafi, One of its results was to 
place Assam under British rule, and the experiment of 
govemiug a portion of its torritor)- tbroi^h a restonsd 
native rukr ha>nng subscqucaily been tried and uiled, it 
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was ID i$3d reunited midur a uuLform admliiisimElotK The 
entire province was in 1874 constituted a separate Chief 
Commissbnership, comprising an area of 41.798 square 
* miles, divided into 11 districts. Ute sparsity of its popn- 
laiion, numbering only 4,131,019, or an average of 99 to 
the square mile, ts tn singular contrast with the density of 
that of Elcngal, where a like space frecjuenriy supports 500. 
600, or even 800 human beings, fes area oomprisu^ the 
Valley of the Brahmaputra, with a lateral branch, through 
which a lrlbutar>‘ fiowa, and the endrding and mtservening 
mountain tracts. The latter arc covered with unexplored 
forests and jungle, where the elephant and rhinttceros range 
to nearly 8,000 feet above sea level, atid tlie tiger and other 
great cats prowl undisiurbed, 

Assam is tssenri.iUy a land of rivers, fed by the deluges 
of the monsoon; the mountains to the north sending 34. 
and chose to the south 24 considerable streams, lo swell the 
main channel of the Brahmaputra, 'i'lve latter has its 
principal source, now generally rccognired as such, on the 
D^th side of die iiimala)'35, near that of the Sutlej, 
whence the Sanpu, afterwards the Dchang, dows eastward 
for i,odo tniies to join, at an acute angle, the lesser stream, 
in whose Identity it is thenceforward merged. The 
subsequent course of their united waters is westward and 
southward for Soo miles to the Bay of BengaL This they 
enter as [uut of the vast reticulated system of the Gangciic 
Dcha. which thus receives the drainage of the northern as 
well as the southern Himidaj’an slope, discharging through 
its numerous mouths saooo metres a second, a volume sur¬ 
passed only by that of the Amaacais. Parana, and Conga 
The saoctit)' ascribed bj’ native superstition to the 
Ganges hallows also its twin stream, and the great goige of 
the Brahmakunda, or Farasaramkunda, by which the " Son 
of Brahma" enters ,As&-im In a series of cascades, is hallowed 
by traLlition, and consecrated by pilgrimage. Below this 
stony stairtase, the stream llows through the upper valley, 
between banks thickly wooded to the snow-line, and rolls 
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past Sadlya near the frontier, a current as voluminous as 
that of the Rhine at Cologne; \tB ilood, which, when con¬ 
fined in a att^le channel, measures a kilometre acrosst 
rajiuhcs in the lower levels over a width of from 2$ to * 
60 miles, forming man>'^ islands between its intersecting 
branches. The largest of these, Majuli, or the Great 
Island, 55 miles long by ten in width, is enclosed between 
the main stream and the confluent waters of the Burt Lobvt 

The Brahmaputra, flowing in a bed fomaed by its own 
deposit, and expanding in the rainy season to a sheet of 
water many miles across, recognizes no fixed limits to its 
vagaries, and constantly d^unges its course, creating new 
islands, and obliterating old ones. Its navigatiDn thus 
requires the same minute local knowledge as that of the 
Mississippi, and is directed by a series of native pilots, 
each familiar with his own ^tlon. Only at Gauhati, and 
a lower point called the *' Cates of Assam,* is h confined 
within a rocky channel, marking the sole sites available for 
future bridges. 

Dense jungle clothes the banks, leaving only some 
marshy depressions available for rice culture. The in¬ 
habited none is on the tower slopes, where villages nestle 
among plautain orcluirds and bamboo-groves, while the 
mountains and plateitus of die higher elevations are 
pothered under trackluss tropical fontst. Few centres of 
popuhuion diversify the luxuiianc wildemess of Assam, 
and only two towns, Gauhati, the ancient capital, and 
Sibsagar—the one with 11491, and the other with j.aaS 
inhabitants contain as many as 3,000 souls. Shillong, the 
present admintstrative capital, founded in iS74, occupies a 
beautitul mouDtaio site, many thousand feet above the 
plains, connected with Gauhati by a fine carriage-road, 
some 70 miles in length. Most of the province is, how¬ 
ever, still pathless forest, much of it is actually unexplored, 
yet its potential wealth only requires accesstbiliiy to render 
ft a source of riches to the Empire. 

- A^aam." ays Sir W. Horiw. “with its vast 
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its inexliaiistibk rice-grounds, its coal, iron, and lea, and 
the cheap means of transit which its rivers aiTord, although 
^at present one of the most hackn'ard of Indian pmWnces, 
has capabilutes of de^'dopment such as no other part of 
Bengal possesses." * 

Such progress as it has hitherto made, with whatever 
prosperity may await it in the future. Is entirely due to 
the existence in its jungle Of an indigenous shrub, now 
known as that varietj' of the Thta B&hea of China, the 
Then Assamiftensis, Its discovery, Krst made ia iSaj, 
remained for more than ten yem^ a dead letter, as the 
monopoly of the China tea-tiode. then possessed by the 
East India Company, rendered them reluctant to en¬ 
courage competition, even in their own dominions. It 
was on the withdraival of this privilege from their rene'ivwl 
chaner in 1S33, that their attention was turned to finding 
compensation for it elsewhere, and the Tea Cummictee, 
composed of high oificiafs in Calcutta, was chaiged in 1834 
with iav'estigating and reporting on the subject^ 

To General Francis Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam, 
belongs the credit of having forced on thdr attention, in 
the teeth of hostile experts, the claims of the “Assam*' 
shrub, first discovered and reported on by his predecessor 
in oflfice, Mr, David Scott,' to rank as a true Ternstn>m 
producing the tea of commerce, used as such by the 
hill-tribes of the adjacent regions, The result of his 
energetic representations was the despatch of a sciendiic 
deputation, consisting of Drs Wallich, McCIdland, and 
Grirfiths, to collect information on the spot The joumey 
from Calcutta to Sadij'O, now performed in five days, then 
occupied more than four months, from Auguvt 29, 1S35. 
to January' 9, 1S36: but the Commtssoners' report. 


“ Eficyeiopai:dKi Brhiuinira,*" nimh edition; itt. 

* So ey:* Mr. J. Berry White ia His jnper on *‘‘£ 7 ie Indou Tot 
IndufUj," published in tbe “ JOBtiuil of the Society of Aii*,"June to^ 
1SS7. IJeotenant Qwlttai find Mr, C, Brace iite etediled byotluav 
-with the discoTtry. 
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wli^ it eatne, iviis cnnclusive as lo the e^tlsience of a 
true tea-plant m Assam. They madci however, a 
blunder, by regarding it as a degenerate vanety of 
the Tftm Bff/KOi and recommending the imrocluctioo of 
the latter for arnfrctal culture, thus favouring the im- 
jjortation Into the cnuntrii' of what has been in reality a 
deterioraiing element. 

The Assam te,a-shrub is a miniature tree, growing, 
when wild, from twenty-five to thiny and even thirty-five 
feet high, with a satiny leaf of golden green some nine 
inches long. The Chinese plant, on the other hand, is 
a scnibby bush, resembling the privet of English hedges, 
growing in many separate stems to a height of but six 
to seven feet, and bearing a leaf of a dull dark green, 
no more than four inches long. Not only is the yield 
per .icre of the first nearly double that of the second, 
but it is more easily manufactured, the young shoots 
hardening and aging more slowly, while its pmduce 
ev'cniually commands a higher price in the market. But 
the Chinese plant, being a hardier and more prolific 
variety, blended everywhere, by die intermiJcture of its 
pollen, with the indigenous shrub, and produced that 
hybrid slock, now almost universally cultivated throughout 
Assam, India, and Ceylon. To eliminate cite foreign 
stmin b ni^w the object of improving planters, so much 
so that the seed of the pure indigenous plant fetches 
three or four dmes as much as that of the hybrid. 

Nor was this the only mistake made hy the authortues 
in their efforts to foster the infant industry in Assam. 
Every aati^-e of the Flowery Land being regarded as 
necessarily a proficient In the art of tea culture, Chinese 
Seamen and boatmen, who had never seen a garden, were 
picked up indiscriminately in the Indian seaports, as luiiier- 
intendems and directors of the Goveniment plantatious* 

Hence the first trial, made on ill-chosen ground, re* 
suited in lotal failure, the plants died, and tJie Brahma¬ 
putra has since obliterated, with the sand-bank on which 
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ihey were planted, all tmce of this mitial cx|teriment. 
A more happily selected sice at Chabwa, eighteen miles 
^from Dibrugarb, proved the cradle of the Assam tea 
culture, for here the first sticcessful garden was laid 
tlowti in 1^57. After many changes of ownership, it is 
still, at the lapse of fifty years, a paying concern, and gives 
its name to the existing Chabn’a Company. 

After the incorporation of Upper Assam In Hntish 
terniory in tSjS, State enterprise was superseded by 
private speculation, and the Assam Tea Company, of 
disastrous mem on', came into existence, to enjoy for many 
years, as the pioneer of the new husbandry, a monopoly 
of failure. 

’* We learn by spoiling (Guastando s* impara), says 
the Italian adage, and the fust Tea Company rapidly 
expended a capital of ^^coo^ooo in the costly process of 
education. Barely escaping bankruptcy, it survived, hoW' 
ever, to profit, under imprtn^ed management, by its dearly 
bought experience, and after a hard stniggle for existence 
paid its nrst dividend out of earnings in 1^52, It is now 
at the head of the Indian Tea Companies, with property 
valued at half a million^ and {taying dividends at the rate 
of 20 per cent per annum.* 

Meantime a race of smaller cultivators had b^un 
to tread on its heels, and in 1853 there were nine private 
tea-gardens m Assam, Five years later was formed the 
second great Tea Company, that of Jorehaut, which has 
hod a career of almost unbroken prosperity', represented 
by dividends averaging 15 percent 

A period followed when the tea industry, from f86i 
to 1864, passed through the inevitable phase of speculative 
fever. So high did it run during those years, that lucrative 
appointments in India were thrown up to embark in tea- 
gaidcning, while business in Government offices sometimes 
came to a standstill, from the desertions of derks to the 
same enterprise, in Assam, as elsewhere under similar 
* It did 50 In tTie crop of 18^3. 
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circumstances, swindling throve ajxice, and many are the 
stories toM of frauds [lerpetrated on speculators, them¬ 
selves [jerhaps bent on defrauding the public. The natural 
reaction followed—the Assam E! Dorado, like so many 
others, proved the road to min, and the years ti^4. 1865. 
and 1S6&. are signalized by a black mark in the anttals 
of tea-planting. 

After having pa^ed through these successive dis^ 
orders, incidental, as it would seem, to the infatic}' of all 
undemkitigSy tea cultitre entered on that later stage of 
development in which sober progress is recognized as 
the law of its being, and thrifty husbandry as the sole 
secret of profits in the fa«; of world-wide competition. 
Fortunatus's purse is not to be picked up tu the Assam 
jungle, and the tea-planter's gains. like those of all 
agriciiUurists. are the hardly-won meed of patient skill. 
Indeed, he has more than his share of the troubles that 
afflict the farmer, since the tea-plant has to contend with 
a greater number and variety of foes than almost any other 
crop. Yet the dread and dismay caused by *• red spider,’ 

" green fly," " orange beetle," " mosquito blight." ami all 
the other insect and pe«s his plantation is liable 

to, are as nothing compared with the annoyances and 
anxjirtics connected with the labour qutstiun, and summed 
up to his mind: in the word ‘^coolie." It Is on the whole 
fortunate for him that tlie active care and supervision 
required by the plants at al! seasons, leave him little 
time for ruminating on his woes, and make his life an 
unceasing round of duties and occupations 

In the preliminar)' process of choosing a site for 3 tea 
garden, Wind adherence to Chinese precedent led Eoropeui 
cultivators in Assam into one of their many initial errors. 
Pictures representing men slung in baskets to pick the leaf 
on precipitous declivities, were supposcfl to indicate ilit 
preference of the plant for such loeaJEties, while it is really 
the pressure of population on the soil of China that rdcgate's 
its culuire only to spots unfit for the growth of food. Siet-p 
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slopes are mimical to high cultivaiion, as ihe constant 
loosening of the earth round the plants which it Implies 
renders the roots In such situations liable to be stripped by 
heavy raiiis» The gentlest indine consistent with moderate 
drainage, is now found to be the fotro otf ground that lends 
itself best to tlteroquirements of culture. Poor soils, again, 
were at first believed to be the special pnedUeetkm of the 
shrub, which, on the contrary, thrives best in the richest 
vegetable mould, abhorrixg only the stiff clays, whose resist- 
aiice the tender spongioles of its roots cannot penetrate. 
An iiitermucture of sand is necessary for the same reason, 
and a dark earth, unless tlie colour be produced by vegetable 
deca)’, ts invariably unsuited to the plant. The great depUi 
to which its root-fibres descend, enables it to draw nourish¬ 
ment from a superficially exliausted soih and thus worn-out 
cofiee plantations in Ceylon are capable of being utilized 
over again as tea-gardens. Heat and moisture, neither of 
which, if duly aliunuitcd, can be excessive, furnish the 
atmospheric conditions in which die tea-plant luxuriates, 
while this opmbiuatton forms the climate most deleterious 
to man. Assam, where violent but brief deluges of rain 
are succeeded by unclouded sunshine, saiLsfies these require¬ 
ments to perfection: and Colonel Money,* in comparing it 
■willi the otlier Indian tea districts, chiefiy DajjUing, 
Chittagong, and Ceylon, gives it the highest percentage of 
ad^'antages under the heads of climate, soil, and conforma¬ 
tion of ground, though a very low one as: r^psrds transport, 
and supply of labour and manure Frosc (hough not fatal 
to tile tea-plant, lessens its producUveness, and the Hima¬ 
layan and Niighcrry teas, reared in the ooitiparacively oooJ 
dimate of the hUIs, are weaker, though more delicate in 
flavour, than those grown in tlus forcing-house atmosphere 
of the Bmhmapumi Valley, 

Course grass jungic. where the soil has been enriched 
by centuries of vegetable compost, while its clearing ran be 

• " The Culdrathm end Minahtome cf Tea," by Lixvt,-Col, Euwaso 
Mosev. lonilcm I W. H. WtiiuinghAn and Co, tSjj. 
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efTected by applying n lucifer maich, is ihe most advantage¬ 
ous site for a tea-garden. Such lots, of which the ownership, 
under the cit^ory of waste lands, vests in the Govemitum^ 
of India, were formerly sold by auction, being put up at the 
price first of 5s.. afterwards increased to 16s. an acre. Since 


1876, however, the practice has been to let on teases of 30 
years, at a rent rising progressively to 2s, an acre, such 
leases being pul up to auction .n a minlmtim premium of a 
like amount Up to March, 1683, 221,379 had been 
let under this tenure; the term of which is renewable, on its 
expiry, at the average price of waste lands. An indispen¬ 
sable adjunct to the ground intended for the plantation itself 
is a nearly equal area ol uncleared tcee-juogle, in order to 
rumish the charcoal required for manufacture. 

As soon as the future garden has been sufficiently dug 
and weeded, stakes are driven at iiuervals of about four 
feet, to mark the place of the plants. The latter, invariably 
raised from seed, are, according to local conditions, either 
gmwn in a nursery to be subsequently transplanted, or 
planted immediately at the spots marked out for them, a 


process termed sowing at stake. ' For three years they 
are not mature enough to bear even the lightest picking, 
the garden, absolutely unproductive during that period, 
19 not to full bearing until the eighth year. At the lapse of 
twenty yearn, during which the plant reraaifts in full pro- 
duedvennss, it is girnerally cut down to within a few inches 
of the ground, when « sends up a new growth'of suckers 
fiom its^ The Chinese, on the other hand,'consider 
the tea-plant, Uke the vine, improved by age, and .show 
specimens boasting a century of antiquity. 

The plants, heavily pruned in winter, are kept at a 
h«glit of 30 inchfs. and present a tabular surface, atx to 
eight feet across. Much ground, amounting to 30 or 
40 per cent in some ganlens, and 20 per cent throughout 
« wa.^d through “vacancies." blank spaces left by 
the faUure of a prop^lion of the seedlings. These it is 
difficult to repltce, ns the older plants starve the younger in 
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Ehc struggle for existence^ and /resh ground is generally 
taken up in preference to overcoming the diffieutty. Thera 
•IS odnstdcrablc difference of opinkui as to the efhcacy of 
manure in increasing tlie productiveness of a tea ptantatlortt 
but the best authorities are tn favour of its use. and recom¬ 
mend the application of ail decaying vtiigetable inaiter 
to Ltiis purpose. The amount of labour and super vision 
required for even a small area under tea culture, may be 
estimated from the fact that SoOo bushes are gencrany 
reckonetl to the acre, while as many as 8,71 a hav'c Iwcn 
grown successfully on the some area by the Iwdgerow 
system of planting in a continuous line. Thus it is laid 
down by the authority last quoted^ chat a tea estate under 
private management should never exceed 500 acres, with a 
nearly equal extent of forest to supply the fires. 

In this, as in all other fonns of huslxindry* large profits 
are dependent on high culture, and an annual expendimre 
pf too Ks. an acre will amply repay. Constant, that is to 
say montldy, hodng is the most bcnefkial trauement for the 
plant, the demands on tlie vitality of whidi requite to be 
met with a constant stimulus. Its productivcnc'ss depends 
cm the frequency with which it “ flushes^*' or sends out new 
leaf-shoots, and " the more hoeing, the quicker the fluahes,” 
is an axiom of lea culture. From February or March to 
the middle or end of November, the season in Assam of 
the activity of the plant, the flushes succeed each other at 
irregular fniervais, varying between seven and tweuty days. 
A small crap and scant profits, are represented by a total of 
18 flushes : ample production and large gains, by 25. A 
tea-garden in full flush b a very pretty sight, as its thickly 
planted bushes then appear as if crowned with gold. 

As the young shoot must be plucked while si ill callow 
and tender, an army of leaf-pickers is required to cany' on 
the operation simultaneously. ‘I'he leaves sire datntny nipped 
off by the thumb and index finger, half the last one always 
being leffc so as to draw the sap upwards towards tlie new 
growth. In the first plucking of the season, only the bud 
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anil half the leaf next it are taken, the maximum of three 
and a luilf leaves in addition to the bud being progressively 
reached as the season advances, , 

The quality of tire tea is determined by the position of 
tilt* leaf it is made from. Thus, the dosed bud and half- 
open leaf next it, forming ihc head of the Hush, alone give 
true Pekoe; the two succeeding l^ves Spudtong; and those 
still lower down Bohea and Congou ibe Utter, however, 
being a qualitj' rarely inanuiacttired in Assam. 1‘he pro¬ 
duction of ** Pekoe tips/' which owe their silvery err orange- 
grey bloom to the down on the callow bud, is also generally 
neglected, die separate treatment they require bejng too 
costly to be repaid even by the high price they command, 
£ach_bush yields a yearly aveiage of i 02s. to 5 ozs. of 
finished tea. representing four times that weight of green 
leaf This figure is, of course, largely exceeded by indivi¬ 
dual plants, and one has been known bo give 133 02s. The 
gross production throughout India of 256 lbs. to the acre is 
surpassed by that of Assam, reckoned at eSo lbs, Tlie 
latter is the minimum of profitable production, taking ex- 
{lenses of cultivation at 40 Its. to the acre, too Ra, being 
required for really high culture. A profit of ;^20 ouglit, 
according to estimates, to accrue on a crop of 40a lbs. to 
the acre, but is found in praedee to shrink to ^10 or jf!5- 
Wdl-culdvoted gardens produce 500 Iba to Boo Uis, per 
acre, white the figure of 930 lbs, has been reached in 
Upper Assam, and i ,000 lbs. per acre is hoped for among 
the possibilities of the future. 

plants grown for seed blossom in the spring, the flower 
resembling that of the white dog-rose, aiid the seed is 
ripent:d in October or November, That of the indigenous 
plant sells for aoo Rs, to 300 Ra the mHund, or clicst of So 
Iba ; that of the hybrid for 50 Rs. 10 So Rsl The vitality of 
the siiud is injured by iravelliiig, and a large prD{Xirtioft 
fails if transported to any distance. 

All the operations hitherto recorded are purely agricul¬ 
tural. but no sooner has the Assam tca-phinmr gathertid bis 
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crop, tlian he begins to appear in his second aspect, is a 
manuracturer. Unlike his Chinese £(nt/rhre, who sells the 
ieaf to itinerani vendors for collective treatment in separate 
faciorids, the Indian grower iierforms the whole process of 
preparatton on his own premises, sending the tea from the 
plantation ready-packed for the market. This system has 
the advantage of securing its treatment while fresh, but ts 
economically imperfect from the waste of power in all 
manufacture on a limited scale. 

The entire process as at present simplified consists ot 
five oijeraiions, perfonned in about j^S hours. The first is 
“withering," effected by the free exposure of the leaf on 
open trays to the inlhience of light and air, when, in a 
ler^th of rime varying with atmospheric conditions, but 
never exceeding 24 hours, it exchanges its vegetable cri^ 
ness for *1 limp tiaccidity, compared to that of a silk 
handkerchief 

It is then ready for the second operation, that of 
“ rolling." now generally performed by machinerj'. and 
consisting, as the name implies, of rolling the withered leaf 
to and fro on a llat surface, until it assumes the twisted fold 
we are familiar with, Josing also some of its juices under 
the pressurd 

It is next subjected to "fermentation." induced by 
making it up in of a soft and niashy consisience, in 
which it remains for a few hours, more or less according to 
weather, the process being much accelerated by hi^ It 
U arrested at will by breaking up the balla, experience 
alone detentiining the moment for doing so, though the 
colour of the leaf, which ought to be half copper and half 
a greenish bronte, gives some guidance to the operator. 
The actual nature of the change undergone in fermentation 
is matter of dispute, bmt its amount largely affects the 
character of the resulting tea. Over-fermentatioa pro¬ 
duces insipid or sour tea. while undue curtailment of the 
process leaves an excess of rasping pungency in the 
flavour, Chinese tea for native consumption ts usually 
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fermented Co the saccharine stage, as it is drunk without 
the extraneous sweettJiing demanded b>' the European 
palate. 

"■ Sunning," in which the fomented leaf is exposed to 
thf: drying inJluence of sunshine, is cottnied as a fourth 
process, and is preliminary to the fifth and last, thnr of 
“firing.” The fuel used is generally,, though not neccs^ 
sariJy. charcoal, and tlie tea is crisped by being exposed to 
its heat on wicker drawers or shelves. It only remains to 
sift it, in order to separate the coarser and finer qualities, 
after which it is packed in Sb'ib. chests, and leaves the 
plantation in the same state in whidi it reaches the market, 

1 be manufacture of Flowery Pekoe Is slightly difTerenc, 
as it is not rolled but shrivelled in the sun, and then roasted 
until it turns a pale orange colour, with a silvery sheen. 
The Chinese practice of perfuming it artificially by the 
addition of certain fragrant blossoms is not resorted to in 
Assam. 

Green tea, again, is produced by a dtficrent and more 
summary process of manufacture, the unwiihered leaf being 
alternately rolled and stirred in hot pans, until tt becomes 
crisp and curled, rciainiog a larger proportion of vt^etable 
juices than the ordinary quality. Hyson coiflpesponds in 
green tea to Souchong in Idack, lioth being made from the 
same class of leaf. The Chines*: plant is' profbrablc to the 
tnd^enous for the production of green tea, of which but 
an insignificant quantity is manufactured hy the Assam 
growers. 

Tlie brick usi, with which China supplies Central iVsia, 
is made from dust, steamed and pressed by machinery into 
the mpiisite shape, Hankow being the principal seat of its 
manufacture. A similar product is made h Assam from 
the rougher and older leaf, Lon^d down to a glutinous mass 
with congee or rice-water and then pressed in moulds. 
Valutdcss for the Euro|)ean market, it would become a 

large article of commerce were trade with Tibet ever 
cstabltshed. 
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The scantiness and indolence of the native populaiioit 
of Assam renders the planters dependent on coofie immi¬ 
gration for the skilled labour gf their gardens. The 
Government authorities ah: gcneraily the intermediaries for 
obtaining it, and each coolie, rumiahed at a cost of about 
JO Ks.. is indentured for a term of five years at the niinl- 
mum svages of tos. per month to a man, and gs, to a 
woman. The planter is also bound to supply dwcUuigs, 
medical attendance, and hospital accommodation, as well as 
ncc. when called on, at j Rs, a mnund, which, in seasons 
of scarcity, makes a considerable addition to the wages. 
Coolies are also obtained by private r^uiting, an ialluca- 
tial native being entrusted Vidih a sum of money, in order 
to hire tiicm among the inhabitants of his own district. As 
bis employer has no redress, should he elect m preference 
to disappear w'ith the money, the economy of tliis method 
is counterbalimced by an dement of uncertainty. 

The bounty ofTta'cd to coolies on re-cflgagement at the 
end of thetr term was at one time run up to a ruinous 
figure by the conipeiition of planters among themselves, 
but a more culighumed self-interest has since cbecked this 
rivalry and diminished the ditficutties of employers. 

The gangs of jo or 40^ called in which coolies 

ate genenilly hired tn. vtassct are apt to form so many 
separate and hostile factions on the plaflUttou. Hence 
great diplomacy k requited on the pan of the employer in 
order Co adjust their dliferences wltliout giving olTence to 
either side, since, from the perishable nature of a crop^ 
which Spoils if not gathered at the very instant of inaturity, 
he is especially dependent on the good will of bis labourers. 

But the most serious trbbblc the Assam planter has to 
contend with is due to the action of the Government ttsdr, 
which, by freely licensing liquor-shops In the tea districts, 
contributes to the spread of disease and demoralbailoii 
among the handa Even putting aside the ethical view of 
the question, and regarding the coolie merely as a &ctor in 
an economical question, u policy which undermines the 
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chief industry of a country for the sake of a |xiltry gain to 
the revenue is shortsighted in the cj^treme. 

Nor is ihe prosperity of the Indian tea-trade merely a 
matter of local concern, since its growth during the past 
halfeentur}' gives it a place among great Imperial interests. 
Assam, the pioneer province in Its initiation, still absorbs 
the largest share of its increased productiveness, as its crop 
of 65! million lbs. for rSS" was more than three-fourths of 
the 86 millions returned as that of the whole of India, ex¬ 
clusive of that of Ceylon, for which another seven million 
lbs. may be added. 

The first e?cperimental introduction of .Assam tea into 
Hngland in 1837 was followed, in the succeeding year, 
by the importation of a few Iiundred pounds as an 
article of commerce. By iSji, the crop of the j\sssiin 
Tea Company had grown to aSo.ooo lbs,, and in 1855 the 
imports into England amounted to 486,000 lbs. Taking 
substniuenc decades, the figures of 2,500.000 lbs., 25,605,100 
lbs., and 68, {59,600 lbs,, were reached for 1S65, 1875, and 
1885, respectively. The further increase to 76,585,660 lbs* 
in 1886, has been since continuous, India, exclusive of 
Ceylon, having sent to England 83.000,000 lbs, in 1887. 

1 he progressive displacement of Chinese and Javanese 
by Indian and Ceylon teas, at an average rate of ^ven 
million pounds a year, is tabulated by Mr. Berry White, 
from whose pages we extract the relative percentages for 
the three decennial periods since (865. 
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though this fevetsal of die proportions Is not nuiirnahied, 
the Imports from India show an increase of ]j||, and those 
jTrom Ceylon of 3} million lbs,, while those from China, 
Java, and Japan have diminished by 45 mlltlons. The 
actual quantities are, from the latter group 119,735.* 
ond from die former 97,830,119 Ihs-*. while the superior 
quality of British tea. is proved by the higher value of 
j^5,oi 1,090. placed on its lesser quantity, ns compared with 
;^4,67 o,“ 44 paid for the foreign article. The average price 
meantime is from 1 to 2d. per Ib, lower than the preced* 
ing year. 

The effect of (his progressive substitution is malting 
itself sennsibiy felt in China, whtare the exports during the 
year have declined from 129 [o lOi million lbs., threatening 
a serious loss of revenue on the Ukin or inland transit dues. 
The despatch of a deputation to India to study the im- 
provixl methods there in operation is now actually contem¬ 
plated by the original tea-producers of the world. 

The result of this Internationa] competition has been a 
heavy fall In price, reacting in taigeSy increased eonaump- 
tion. Thus, while the United Kingdom consumed, thirty 
years ago, 63 million lbs, of tea, at an average price of 
IS. 3d. per U>., with a duty of is, 9A, It now eonsames 182 
million lbs, at a shilling a pound with a sixpenny duty, 
representing an advance of from aj lbs. to 5 lbs. per head 
of population. The producer's profit at these rates is but 
s^d. per lb., and he will probably have to submit to still r 
further restriction. But while the Chinese dealer has met 
low prices with di^erioration of qufdltyi even to the 
export of re-dried tea-Ecaves, the Indian planter is enabled 
to face the failing market by economy in production, 

improved efficiency of labour, tlie more highly paid 
hantls now doing a fifth more work; concentration of 
management, rendering the same amount of Ruropean 
sufiervisfon available over lai^er areas; suhstitutioti of 
machine for hand Labour, and reduction of br^^erage and 
freight, are the principal items of economy. Under the 
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btter head* tor escample, the river steaiaens have reduced 
theJr rates by 33 per cent within the last ten years, while 
ocean (hdghts from Calcutta to London have fallen from, 
70s, to 38s. per ton. 

The depredation of silver also counts among changes 
favfluralite to the Indian grower, although in this respect 
he is on the same foodng wiih his competitors, since the 
currency Of all tea-growing countries is in that metal. Thus, 
while selling his crop in England, and paid there In gold 
or its equivalent, he meets his expenses, most of them, 
such as rent, taxes, and legal rate of wages, being fixed 
diarges, in the depreciated rupee now worth about 
is. 6<L, the result being a premium of as pv*" cent, 
on producdon. 

In a future phase of the tea Industry a large economy 
will doubtless be eif^ted by the separation of culture from 
manufacture, when the extension of railway ramihcaiions 
shall enable the leaf, gathered m'er a large area, to be 
delivered w'hilc still fnesh to a ceniial factory. The imme- 
diaie oudook, however, is directed only to increasetl facili¬ 
ties for transport to the shipping-jKprt, and the extension of 
traile towards fresh centres of consumption. 

It is a remarkabU; fact, bearing on this question, lliat 
the Anglo-Saxon race, next to the Chinese, of whom we 
have no statistics, stands at the head of the tea-drinkers of 
the world, Australia, with a consumptian of 7.66 ll», per 
head, comes first, then Great Britain w'ith 5.901 while 
Canada and the United Stales follow, with the figure of 
3,69 for the former, and 1.30 for the latter. Russia, on the 
other tiand, despite its tea'loving reputation, takes only 0.61 
Ib^, or a little over half a pound per head of population. 

Australasia and Canada, wliither as yet but little Indian 
tea ts ex purled, would seem to promtse the largest opening 
fiir its future iniroduction, particularly as their geographical 
situation renders them easdy accessible. India is, with the 
exception of Java, the nearest tea-producing country to the 
South Pacific, and is now placed in direct cominunkation 
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with the Dommtofl of Canada by the recent oinaiing of the* 
Caoadtao Pacific R^lway. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the special 
predilection of the public for green tea excludes the Indian 
competition for the present from a market for wliich Japan 
IB the princii/al caterer, exporting thither some 30 million 
!bs. of a tea expressly manufactured for the purpose. 

One of the greatest tea markets in the world ioucImss 
the border of Assam, but U hermetically sealwl against its 
imde by orders of the Chinese Goveromem. Tibet receives 
six or eight million lbs. of brick tea annually comnnned iliere. 
from the province of Szechuan by a long and difficult route. 
Borne on men’s shoulders for over zoo miles to the Tibe* 
tan frontier, it b thence transiwited on yaks for 60 days 
journey to Bathang. which, according to Mr. Cooper/ could 
be easily reached in 20 days from Sadi}-^ the froniScr town 
of Assam. While the craving of the Tibetans for tea is so 
passionate that they have been known to sell their children 
into slavery to satisfy it, they arc excluded from their 
natural source of supply in the interests of a double 
monopoly, that of the export trade by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and of the local trade by their own Lamas. So 
rigorously is the latter enforced, that the retailing of tea by 
a layman is a capital offence, and the reluctance of the 
authorities to permit any communication with the rival 
producing districts of Assam and Daijiling is easily 
inuJtigible. 

Prom the other Central .Asian markets Indian tea is 
pmcikally excluded by the heavy tariff on the Afghan and 
Russian frontiers, but no such difficulty intervenes In ^ 
case of Persia, Here a people who consume over a million 
lbs. yearly, and already cany on an active trade with India 
by sea, promise a large contingent of future customers, and 
the existing commercial treaty secures the British dealer 

fair play in tbe race for profits. 

The intimaic connection between the prosperity of the 

• “m Mialiioec Hilis." T, T Coorex, l^otldiwit }L S. Kin^ 1873. 
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tea mute ami that of India generally may be deduced from 
Wr, Berry Unite’s statiattcs. It is, according to these 
figures, the source direct or Indirect of employment to 
50c\ooo natives, to whom 12 lacs of rupees are paid 5ti 
monthly wages; it had, doam to the close of e£S 6, brought 
under cultivation 250,000 acres of previously unproductive 
land, which will yield, when in full bearing, 120,000^000 lbs. 
often; It provides a profitable mode of investment for a 
capita] of /f9.ocx>,ooo, and produces a crop the value of 
which, for iSdy, is estimated at /‘4.saOiOOOi. 

The benefit conferred on the overcrowded districts of 
Bengal by affording an outlet for surplus population, and 
thus relieving the pressure on the soil, is not to be recltoned 
in figfufes, but the steady influx may be measured by the 
fact that Assam, in tSSj, absorbed 33*852 frosh ininiiginnts 
into an todsdng immigrant population of 280,602. 

The results of the lea industry to Assam itseSf were 
dwdt upon as foUows by Mr, Ward, Chief Commissioner of 
the Province, at the johilee Durbitr oti Feb, 16, 1887: 


•» 1 ihcHild lEfasf^ s&jd)to you with one or two itnil fiEUrti 

which *n] Jre Mnne idc of ihe progress Ihis I’njviijw (w nuuie within 
uie last lutr-^iury. FQT«;ooveoieiice of ctimpiriioo 1 wjU take oaly ibe 
figiur* tofemtia Assam Pojpcr, that it to say, io thu five tittiwr dbirkta 
—the rfistiirts—of tlic nrahmapuTm VaUey. Now, fifty 

populiiUoi, bf AAsom Proper was estinwied noi tjo ewsecd CVS loa- U a 
now d«e tijKni <8 bes-Owt bto ay, h bus otarty irebTod Forw ytan 
aipilN seUJerfoiea of Aswnnis i^^ oot tn Uye c^tcoedod 

fa ■■« 1,» dm, ,0^00, «w, M.J, if „ hfahl* s .■■■ "..Sr 

ni^Trtfab’zr r*- Aipto. 6ft, 'te 

ir^ ftcopte TO, ftroa ,bk u bro. CTO » .iro /« Ua 


The prajiTessive thivelopniEnt of Assam, with that of its' 
pnnepid industry, has received a fresh impetus from recent 
on^fc.^, for r^dering i^ extensive coal-supply practi- 
^a^lable. BurKd i„ impcnemable Jungle; the rich 
carboniferous deposits of the Brahmapuiro Valley had 
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tnained comjncrcialty inaccessible untQ the tocometive 
shrieked its “ open sesame " to the barriers that sealed up 
^hetr hidden treasures. Thcp^ssant Railways and Trading^ 
^mpany^ with Mr, Benjamin Ptercy, constnictor of the 
entire railway system of Sardinia, as its moving spirit, have 
worked this mliade of modem commercial etiterimse; 
carrj'ing a line From the navigable channel of the Brahma¬ 
putra ai Oibrugarh into the heart of the principal coal 
regions in the Naga Mills. Constituted in August, tS$i, 
with a share and debenture capital orv;^dco,ooo, its opera- 
tious w'ere directed with such energy that in February, t$$4. 
little more than two years and a half later, its principal line 
of 67 miles, to the Makum collieries, was ojien for tmlhc. 
A branch northward to Sadiya. of subsequent completion, 
gives a total length of S5 miles, through a country pre¬ 
viously almost impassable. Despite difllcultics from this 
source, and Ute necessity of importing the whole labour 
stafiC amounting to some 20.000 individuals, the cost of its 
construction on the metre £^uge system, with steel rails, 
wras under j^4,OQO a mile. Its effect in stimulating trafiic is 
seen in tJic creation of a local trading centre at its princijial 
Station, called after the Queen of Italy, Marghcrita, where 
already 300 tons of goods monthly chaise hands. India- 
rubber. wax and ebony, ate here the staple products sold 
by the Nagas and ne^hboudng tribes in exchange for 
hfunchestcr, Bimiinghani, and Shedield goods. 

The supply of coal thus opened up is practically in- 
exhaustibie. I he principal working, tliat of Thikall, ts 
tunnelled in a hill estimated to contain 400,000,000 ions of 
coal above drain^;e level, while the adjacent Ledo colliery 
district has the coal conveniently stored by nature in detached 
hills, one of them suppose to contain 50,000 tims, whence 
it can be quarried direct into the waggon. A rich petroteiun 
district lies in the same region, the exclusive right of 
working which is also included in the coitce^on of the 
Company. 

But the chief importance of this pioneer railway ties In 
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its |»robaLlc incorpomtiiin fa eKi? great projected system of 
communioLtion designed to connect the Bay of Bengal with 
the upper valley of the BmhTnapnteit and eventually with 
that of the Itnwadi as well* Since the length of yoo miles 
from Chittagong, east of the Cangetic Delta, to Gauhati 
and Dibrugarh, has been surveyed, and sanctroned in prin¬ 
ciple by the Indian Government, its construction is only a 
matter of time, and Mr. Holt Hallctt advocate its irmne* 
diaie commencement, saying that it would " tap the chief 
tfea-])rodt)cing districts of I ndia, and would be most useful 
in distributitig to other lines the wealth of coal that exists 
in the bills to the east of the upper portion of the river 
valley."* 

Railway connection between India and Burma, so great 
a desideratum from a political, strategical, and commercial 
point of view, would be most easily and cheaply effected by 
an extension of the system thus created. The prolongation 
southward to Bhamo at the head of tlie steam navigation 
on the irawadit of the existing tine to Makum, would en-^ 
cTHinier no great engineering difficulties, while the existence 
of an ample coa! supply at the latter point gives the route 
an overwhelming ad\°aiitage. The intervening Patkoi 
Range has been ascertained by Colonel ^V'oodIhorpe to be 
passable at die comparatively low altitude of a,$6o feet 
above the sea, or a,400 above the v'altey, and the distance 
would probably not exceed 300 miles. Still wider possi¬ 
bilities are opened up by speculation as to the future railway 
connection of India and China, and two such authorities as 
Mr. Colquhoiin and Mr. Archibald Little are agreed in 
representing the existing Assam Railway as a stage on the 
most feasible route between the rwo countries. 

The Valleys of the Irawadi and Brahmaputra seem 
indeed pointed out by nature as the obvious highways to 
the bndhtcked regions beyond, and a position corresponding 
to that of Burma as the Gate of China, may ere long be 

' AiMt^ott Marlutt^ aiu) ELtleniion flf in Iiuiijt and 

Biittn*.'' IfMaricli Clismlief *4 Cutiirocrec, Jaa. 95, tiS-j. 
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daimed fw- Assam as the Gate of Tibet. Hera only, on 
the north-eastern frontier of India, does British territory 
^actually inarch with that of its Mt^ul neighbour, from 
which, in the Darjaing district, it is cut off by the inter¬ 
vening indepentlcnt states of Nepaul and Sikkim, Herci 
too. were the barrier raised by Chinese exclusiveness once 
broken down, the passage would douhtiesa he found 

when* the waters of the Brahmaputra have forced their way 
through the Himalayan rampart !_^and Mr. Cooper, who ex¬ 
plored this route to the Tibct^ frontier, bcliewed that the 
construction of a road from Sadt ji'a to Bathang would en¬ 
counter no insuperable difficulty. 

It k in countries which, like Attain, form the outlying 
march of civilization, that the pioneers of modem trade 
seek further outlets for its vast expansion. The itd border¬ 
lands of savagery are now the proudest conquests of pro¬ 
gress, and their intermediate position, so long a source of 
twofold danger, has t^ome one of double advantage. Tims 
they emerge from the penumbra of barbarism to find them¬ 
selves the cynoaire of the eyes of nations, holding the keys 
of eontineuts. and forming the stejqjing-stones to commer¬ 
cial empire, ^ 

E, M, ClBKKB, 


THE PERSIAN GULF ROUTE AND 
COMMERCE. 


Tjie Pbccnicians, who were the first traclm of whom any 
record is are believed to have come orfgitiaJIy from 

the shores of the Persian Gulf. By them the overiand 
trade between Europe and Asia was carried on along the 
caravan road from the Persian Gulf to the narrow Mediter¬ 
ranean shore of Syria. The first ii^fular trade between the 
East and West was no doubt conducted wholly by land, but 
when it jfradually took to die routes by the Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea, it still rentained to the hands of tlie Fhoenlcians, 
and it continued to their hands, and in those of their 
natural successors, the Arabs, from tlie first dawn of history 
to the discovery, by the Portuguese, of the sea passage to 
India round the Cape of Good Hojje, 

There is reason to believe that it was not many years 
before the time of King David that the great citiis of 
Mesopotamia, Babylon and Nineveh, made themselves 
known as commercial entrepots, for the Storing of goods on 
their way from the East to the West, and that at first, and 
for a considerable period, Babylon was of the two the more 
imponanL She became wltat the prophet calls her, '“a 
land of traffic, a city of merchrints,'* partly, no doubt, because 
the navigatkin of the Pereian Gulf presented fewer difficul¬ 
ties and dangers tlian that of the Red Sea, while her traders 
were hugely aided by the Pheenician settJcmenL of Tylos 
among die Balirein Islands, and by Gerrha, a port on die 
western shores of the Persian Gulf. Gerrha was a place of 
large trade, and its merchants and shijrawnss are probably 
as old as any recorded in history. Nebuchadncizar is said 
to ha.-e built Teredon. near the present Bussora, for the 
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cjaenston of Babylonian commerce From the Perstan Gulf 
to Damascus on the north, and this place seems to have con*- 
linueti a city of great trade till the time of Augustus, De¬ 
serted aftenvards, perhaps from the failure of water in the 
ancient mouth of the Euphrates, it was replaced by Oboleh, 
probably during the dynasty of the Arsacides. WTie.tt 
the htedo-Babylonian Empire was overthrown by Cyrus, 
the Persians had practicaHy the entire control of Eastern coni' 
mercc, but owing to neglect of their opportunities, the course 
of trade returned to Arabia on the south, and tlie Caspian 
and the Euxine on ihe nortlt Through the encout^ement 
of the Euphrates valley route by the Sdeudd^ die Parthian 
Arsactdx and Persian Sossantdre, trade was diverted again 
into its fornuir ciumntds; Babylon was succeeded by Sdeucia 
under the Seleucithe. by Ctesiphon under the Parthians, 
and by Al-^todnyn under the Sassantd«e. Under the 
Saracens, Bussora, founded by Caliph Omar, aji. 635, and 
Bagdad, founded by Al-Msusour about a.i», 762, ahnost 
rivalled the fame of Babylon and Nineveh: but when the 
Caliphs fell, these towns were repeatedly uken ;md re-taken 
by the Turks and Persians, and gradually fell into decay. 

By tile Persian GuEf route, India had been in commuiu- 
catioa with Europe for more than three thousand years 
at the time when the lodoi-European transit trade was 
extinguished :ifter the discovery of the Cape route to India, 
The impotionco of the Persian Gulf route in ancient times 
is very sigiiific.-tnily shown by the fao. that the Greeks and 
Romans continued, even after the I'oyage of Scylax, and 
down to tile time of Ptolemy Euergeies and Ctaudius 
Caisar. to believe that India could be reached by sea only 
by the Euphrates Valley and Persian Gulf 

The voyage of Nearchus, k.c. 326, first gave to the 
w'orld generally on intimate acquaintance with the Pufsinn 
Gulf from Cape Jask to the mouth of the Euphrates; and 
in the** Periplus of the Eiythren Sea" is piobaldy contained 
the first; description of the Arabian ooasi of the Gulf, 

The earliest date to which any pc^ttve statement of 

26 
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Chinese Intercourse with the Arabs appears to refer ts the 
first half df the lifth century of our eta, although it ts nut 
improbable that it really esisted long before then. At this 
time the Euphrates was navigable as high as HirUj a city 
lying south-west of ancient Babylon, and the ships of India 
and China were constantly to be seen moored before the 
houses of the town. A gradual recession took place In tlie 
position of the headquarters of Indian and Chinese trade : 
from Hira it descended to Oboleh (the ancient Apotogos); 
from Oboleh It was transferred to the neighbouring city oJf 
Bussora; from Bussora to Siraf (Tahiri) on the northern 
shore of the Gulf; and from Siraf successively to Kish and 
Onnuz. 

Ornuiz is said to have been founded about a>d. 230, by 
the Sassanian Ardashir B^igan, and was originally estab- 
Hshed on the main land. It is mentioned bv Edrid, who 
wrote about A.rx nsa In the thirteenth century, it 
bad become the chief seat of trafhc in the Persian Gulf, but 
about the year 1300 It was so severely and repeatedly 
harassed by raids of Tartar horsemen, that the king and his 
people abandoned their city on the mainland, and transferred 
themselves to the Island of Jerdn (now called Ottnu;:), 
Oderic gpves the earliest notice we have of the new town 
(circa 1320), and some years Uter it was vlsiied by I bn 
Batuta, wlio described it as a great and hne city serving as 
a mart for all the products of tndk, which were distributed 
thence all over Persia. Abdurazzik, the Envoy of Bhah 
Rukb, on his way to the Hindu Court of Vtjayanagar, was 
in Ormuz in i4ii£, and spoke of it as a mart which had no 
equal, frequented the merchants of ail the countries of 
Asia, among which he enuntemted China, lava, Bengal, 
Tenasserim, Shahr-i-nao (Siam) and the Maldives. Nikitin, 
the Russian (c. t 47 o)> gave a similar account, and 
Ormua ** a vast emporium of all the worid." 

It was very soon after the Portuguese had commenced 
their career of conquest in the East, upon the discovery of 
the Cape route to India, that they turned their attention to 
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the Persian Gulf. In the year 1506, three fleets were 
despatched from Lisbon to the East, one of which consisted 
of siteen vessels under Tristmu da Cunha, with Alfonso 
d'Aiboquerque as second in cotnmand. The instructions 
given to da Cunha were to proceed to the Island of 
Socotra, and there construct a fort, which, while protecting 
the Christmns supposed to inhabit that island, should also 
ser^’c as a depdt for the use of the deets destined 10 oppose the 
Egypto-Venetian confederacy, and to blockade the Red Sea. 
On the completion of the fort, da Cunha was to proceed to 
India with his share of the fleet. leaving D'Albuquerque with 
a small squadron to attack Jeddah and Aden, and|to obiitruet 
the Moorish hade DVMbijquerque had, no doubt, at once 
perceived the uselessness of Socotra for the purpose intended, 
and WTis well awani tJiat his flotilla was too small for him to 
attempt the capture of Aden. Me therefore thought fit, 
after the departure of Tristan da Cunha, to deviate stime- 
what from his instructions, and sailed aw*ay to the north-east, 
intent upon tlte capture of Ormuz, then the chief emporium 
of commerce in the Persian Gulf, and which, by giving him 
the entire command of the Gulf route, woujd^be of greater 
service to his king than the temporary blockade of the Red 
Sea and the bombardment of Jeddah. D'Albuquerque's 
expedition against Ormuz was only partially successful, 
owing to the defection of some of his officers ; but the 
importance of his achievement was fully recognized at home, 
and he had the satisfaction of returning and completing his 
work there before his death. I t w::t3 on his way to reduce 
the dij' of OrraUa, and widv tlw avowed object of destroying 
rival sources of trade, and leaving no hostile states in his 
rear, that he turned his attention to Oman, and laid in ruins 
the principal towns on that coast After the subjection of 
Onniiz, three places on the Arab coast, vis., Kilhah. Muscat, 
and Sohar. became stations for the Portuguese factors and 
merchants who were appointed and controlled from Ormuz. 
They were sufEciently protected by the visits of the king's 
ships from India which touched at these places on their 
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way to Ormiu and Bahrein, and as no vessd under a native 
llag was sufitered to cross the ocean without a pass, they had 
practically the control of all sea-borne commerce, and thus 
cornmunded. the markets. 

After the Portuguese had fiimly established themselves, 
they fortified and garrisoned their several factories. For 
forty years the Turks had strlveit to dotrny the growing 
power and commerce of Portugal In the Hast, and in 1546 
they sent a fleet to die Persian Gulf wlijch destroyed 
Kesbeen and Dhofar. iind after bombarding ?l[u5eat, sailed 
away without venturing to land thdr men. In 1553 they 
sent a more formidalile fleet, under Piri Pastia. which 
anchored in the port of Muscat, and after a protracted 
siege the town capitulated. Pin Pasha then directed his 
way to Ormur, where he took immense booty, but a 
Portuguese tleet from Goa arriving in the Gulf, chased 
the Turks up to Bussora. In 1554 the Turks made 
another attack on the Pomiguese deet, but on this occasion 
they were completely defeated. In 1580 Muscat was 
taken, and sacked by an Arab expedition from Aden under 
Mccr Ali Beg. For some time after this the Ponugucse 
quietly enjoyed a monopoly of the Persian Gulf trade, until 
the Dutch and English appeared in the East to contest the 
supremacy of the sea, to grasp their share of die commerce, 
anJ eventualiy, as it tumud out, to overthrow* the riiials for 
Eastern Empire. 

The connection of England with the trade through 
Persia and the Persian Gulf was brought about tn the 
following manner; In the year 1553 a very important 
mercantile discovery was made of a passage by sea to 
Russia, along the north end of Norway and Russian 
Lapland, and down into the White Sea to the port of 
Archangel. Tlie expedition by which this discover>' was 
made was conducted by Sir Hugh Wflioughby as com- 
mandef-in'chief, and Mr. Richard Chancellor, with three 
ships, the Boti^ Eip<rans&, the Edt^ ard B<mc^‘€niitre, and 
the B<ma Cenjuknita, juyt before the death of King 
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Edward VI., being supported by a Sodety or Company of 
gentleinen and merchants for the discover)' of unknown 
countries, [t seems to have been the scheme of the 
famous Sebastian Cdx>t, who w'as chosen Governor 
of that Company, that, since the wars of Sweden with 
Russia had obstructed the English trade with the latter 
country, the English were bound to attempt this new 
pa.ssage to Russia by the Northern Ocean, by which route 
they also expected to find a north-east pitssage to China. 
With these ships w’ent letters ftpm King Edward \'l. 10 
all kings, princes, etc., for their protection. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby was compelled, by the sudden approach of 
winter, to ran into an obscure harbour in Russian Lapland, 
called Ardna Keka, where he, and the crews of two of his 
ships, seventy in number, were froren to death, Richard 
Chancellor, however, in the third ship, the Sditnrd 
liofutren/urt^ accidentally fell into the B.ay of Si. Nicholas, 
or Wliite Sea, where no European nor any other ship had 
ever been seen before. Chancellor landed at Archangel 
and proceeded to Moscow, where be was received with 
singular marks of distinction by die Czar, the Grand Duke 
Ivan Wassilow'itr, from whom he obtaintsd privileges for 
the English merchants and a favourable reply to the king's 
letter. 

In 1554 the Russia Comj^y obtained a charter of 
incorporation, and In the following year they sent out their 
second adventure to that country. In 1557 they despatched 
four ships, in one of which was Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, 
who passed through Russia into Bokhara, ivhich he was 
very quickly obliged to leave. He discovered, however, 
that the Persian trade lay mostly on the side of Syria and 
the frontiers of Turkey. He obtained certain concessions 
from Abdallah Khan, then sovereign of Shirvan and 
Hircania {Ghilan) from which the Russia Company ex¬ 
pected that a trade of some amount might be carried on. 
Accordingly, in the following ycari jenkinson set on foot 
A new channel of trade, through Russia into Persia, for 
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raw silk, eic. He sailed down the Volga to Nijni- 
Novgorod, Casan and Astrakan, and thence crossed the 
Caspian Sea to Persia. At Boghar he found merchants 
from India, Persia, Russia, and Cathav, Jenkinson re- 
turned the same way to Colmogro, In the Bay of Sl 
N icholas, and tlicnce to England, where he arrived In the 
year 1560. This voyage he performed seven different 
times. The last expedition In this direction by the Russia 
Company appears to have been undertaken by Christopher 
Burrough, who went into Persia in 1579 and returned home 
In 15S1, and with this voyage ended the British Caspian 
commerce. 

In 1614 the Factors of the East India Company at 
Surat attempted to open a tmde with Persia. This project 
had been suggested by Mr. Richard Steele, who had gone 
to Aleppo to recover a debt rrom a merchant of that city. 
The debtor had lied to Indiot and Mr, Steele Ibllovved him 
through the Persian dooimions and arrived at Surat. On 
the report which he made to the Factors of the great 
probatnlity of advantages to be derived from a trade to 
I'ersia, they agreed to send him and Mr. Crowther, one of 
the Company's servants, into Persia to examine the practi¬ 
cability of the spccuUition, and what harbours were fit for 
shipping, allowing them 130 to defray their charges, and 
gii-ing them letters of credit On Sir Robert Shirley, who 
had settled at Ispahan, and also letters to the king of 
Persia, and to die governors of the provinces through 
which they were to pass. 

Mr, Steele having described jask as a convenient port 
at which trade might he commenced, he was directed to 
proceed through Persia, by Aleppo, to England, and was 
strongly recommended for his ability and knowledge to the 
Court of Directors. In tlm following year the agency at 
Surat despatched a vessel with goods to Jask, where the 
expodidon was favourably lectiived, and a licence granted 
to land the goods. Leaving two Factora at Moghtstan, 
Mtssrs. Barker and Connock, who had cliarge of the 
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expedition^ proceeded to Isp&iuuii and Ecmained there 
as the Company's Agents, in i6j 8 they obtained three 
phinnaimds in favour of the English^ and these were 
TolIowcU by a treaty which gave them considerable faciliues 
for trade in Persia, In the following year, the agents at 
Ispahan delivered to the Shah a letter from King James, 
and shortly afterwards they solicited the Shah’s permission 
to establish a factory ot Gombroon, as that port was eight 
days' journey nearer to Ispahan than the port of Jash* 

Mr, Hobbs, one of the Russia Company's factors, made 
a journey from Moscow to Ispahan in 1620^ by way of 
Astrakai), and across the C^pian Sea, as their agents had 
done in Queen Elizabeth's time. In his report on his 
expedition, he gave an account of a great trade for raw silk 
at sundry pons on the Caspian Sea, and he intimated how 
easily the Company might carry on that silk trade by 
transporting it to Russia- He stated that at Aspakan 
Persian vtissels brought in their dyed silks, islicoes, and 
Persian stuffs, and In reiurn carried home doth, sables, 
martens, red leather, and old Russian money j but that the 
Turks, Arabs, Armenians, and Portuguese—but more 
especially the last—severaliy plotted against the Company 
and their Persian trade. It does not appear that the 
Russia Company took any action on this inrormadon ; but 
circumstances shortly afterwards occurred which gave a 
considerable impetus to the trade of the East India. 
Company with Persia, 

in November, loao, two of that Company’s sliips, the 
Hi^rt and the EagU^ had proceeded from Surat, their 
principal factory in India, to Jask, but on attempting to 
enter the port it i^'as found to be blockaded by a Portuguese 
fleet of superioj- force. They accordingly returned to 
Surat, where they were joined by the and Roehutk^ 

with which reinforcement they returned to jask. and fought 
an indecisive l»ttle with die Portuguese, whi^ however, gave 
way, and allowed the English fleet to enter ilie port, whilst 
they retired to Ormuz 10 refit, but returned shortly after* 
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wards to Jask Roads tb rertew the action, which tenninated 
in favour of the English, who, however, lost their conunander, 
Captain ShillUige, in the engagement. The result of this^ 
action mised the English character in the estimation of 
the Persians for naval bravery, and greatly facilitated the 
purchases which the Factors were making of Persian silks. 
Mr. Monnox, the Company's agent, had at this time sent a 
caravan from Ispahan to Jask with several hundred bales of 
silk, which was slopped on the Joumey, in Moglustan, hy the 
Khan of Shitaa, not so much with the object of intemtpting 
the tmde as to force the English to assist the Persians 
against the Ponugui^e. On the arrival of the English 
ships at Jask, in December, 1621, the Khan refused to 
allow them to lake in their cai^;oes unless they would 
previously agree to assist the Persians in repelling the 
Portuguese .iggressions, and they were consetjuently com¬ 
pelled to accede to this condition. Accordingly an expedi¬ 
tion, consisting of an English fleet of five ships (the 
Lornion, Jonas, IVAa/e, Dolphin, and Liati), and four 
pinnaces (the Shilling, Rose, Robert, and Rkhard), under 
the command of Capons Blithe am! Weddell, was de¬ 
spatched from Surat to the Ppj*siaji Gulf to encounter the 
Portuguese fleet, and arrived off Ormu^ on the aand 
January, t 642 . whilst a Persian army was ready to co¬ 
operate with thorn on shore. The Portuguese had five 
galleons and fifteen or twenty frigates, but these did not at 
first attempt to meet the English fleet On the tst 
February, Kishm Gastle and die Portuguese Admiral. Ruy 
Frere, were taken, and the fleet then pnooeeded, on the 9th 
of the same month, to b^iege Ormu;!, where they met with 
an obstinate resistance. The ettj’ was taken by the 
Persons, and a great part of the Portuguese fleet sunk, 
whereupon the Portuguese capitulated to the English on 
the 23 (id May, 1622. They then retired to Muscat, .it 
which place they already had a factorj*. 

Thr English, in return for their assistance in expelling 
ihc Portuguese, received half of the booty* (of which they 
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■were afterwards objiged to pay £ tt^ooo to the King of 
England* and ^10,000 to the Duke of Buckingham), and 
were grantttd certain immunities, including the possession 
" of the Cflstlc of Ormuz, together with half the customs of 
Gombroon, lo which place the commerce of Ormuz was 
then temovetL The Shah also renewed the Treaty of t6i8, 
made with Mr. Connock, and granted an additional 
phirmaund. allovring the English to purchast^ whatever 
proportion of Persian silks they might think proper, in 
any part of the coimtrj*’, and to take the goods to Ispahan 
without payment of dutisi they were also allowt^ free 
passage through the country of Lar (Laristan), and to have 
an agent at Ispahan to negotiate tlteir business. 

Notwithstanding these concessions, the English con¬ 
tinued to experience considtxable difficulties m canytng 
on their trade with Persia, owing to the pfoccedings of 
the Dutch and Portuguese. The Dutch had indeed now 
become dangerous ri\'als. and had suCGe<idcd in obtaining 
a grant for a proportion of the silk tmde, on terms rather 
more favourable than those which had been given to the 
Englisli, Owing to the continued unsatisfactory state of 
the Persian trade, the Council of Surat granted a com¬ 
mission to Captain Swantey in 1628, who was apjMiintod 
commander of a fleet of five shi(^, tor proceed to the 
Persian Gulf to act against die Portuguese, and to 
ertdca%’our to revive and increase the trade. In the 
advices from Gombroon to Surat this year, it was stated 
that the trade had been materially injured by the conduct 
of the Mogul Ambassador, who had, under the name of 
presents to the Persian Court, carried 10 Ispahan two* 
thirds of the goods which w*ent on the dee* w'hkh con¬ 
veyed him from India, by which the payment of custom at 
Gombroon was evaded, and the Company’s pKportion of 
them materially diminished. 

The Portuguese did not rest quiet at the loss of Ormuz, 
and in 1630 the recapture of that place was projected, for 
which purpose a itunforcemcnt of nine ships and two 
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thousand soldiers ^aras sent uiit to the Viceroy of Gc^ 
This fleet vtus engaged by the English ships off Swally, in 
which the latter had the advaoiage^ without, howev*er, the- 
acrioft being decisive. The English agents in Persia, this 
year obtained two phirmaunds, allowing them lo bnng 
silk from Ghilan to Is|>ahan ; but these were rendered 
ineffectual owing to a rebellion which had broken out 
against the new King of Persia, In which the stores of silk 
in Ghilan were exposed to an indiscriminate plunder by 
the rebels. The agents succeeded in obtaining the assist¬ 
ance of two hundred Persian soldiers to protect the 
English factory and shipping at Gombroon against the 
Portuguese. 

The Portuguese Envoy bad now insinuated himsdf into 
the favour of the Khan of Shlrar, who had given that 
nation permisston to trade to Cong, and who also presented 
their petition to the king for the restoration of Ormux. 
in the folio wing season the company's agents in Persia 
obtained from the new Sliah (Shah Sephi) a conflrmadoti 
of all the farmer phirmaunds to the English, but only at an 
annual cost of about £ 1,500 (n presents to the king, and 
on condition that the agents agreed to take from him silk 
to the value of over j£'6o,ooo per annum, of which one- 
thtrd was to be paid in money, and two-thirtln in goods. 

Notwithstanding the fav'ourable terms obtained by the 
English, the trade in 1636-37 had coasiderably diminished, 
whilst tire customs receipts at Gombroon bad also declined. 
The chief cause of this was ooly discovered on the death 
of Mr. Gibson, tlte Company's agent in Persia, from whose 
books it appeared that, instead of applying the company’s 
cash to the promotion of their trade, he had lent over 
12,000 to the Dutch, which had enabled them to obtain 
silk, and bear down the English purchases of tliat 
anide. New regulations were now introduced by the 
PreaUient erf Surat for the trade in Persiaj and orders were 
given to the agents to sell off their furniture at Ispalum, 
anti concentrate thtur trade at Gombroon. Allbough tliis 
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laiii ottler was not carried outt the effect oE these new 
re^ilatjoits speedily began to be and the Persian trade 
would probably soon have been restored to its former 
’extent, had not Courtun’s ships and agents arrived at the 
Persian ports, and endeavoured to undentiinc the East 
[fulitt Conipatiy*s credit with the Persian Govemmoit, 
whilst die Dutch at the same time depressed the trade by 
selling European goods at a loss, tliat they might engross 
the Persian produce. 

In idjo the Presidency of Surat dcs(Kitched Mf. 1 bur' 
ston and Mr. Pearce on a voyage of experiment to Bussonu, 
with the object, if possible, of opening a trade in the Persian 
Gulf at a port not subject to that monarchy, and at which it 
might be possible to counteract the Dutch by influence in 
Europe. These agents reached Bussora on^ the 3'^ 

1640, and obtained a licence from the Turkish Badviw to 
land their goods under more favourable circumstances than 
any other European tiadoa enjoyed ; but they represented 
that if a trade to this port were to be persevered in, it would 
be necessary'to fix a permanent factory there. This was, 
however, at the time prevailed by an outbreak of civil war 
in the province, and the goods inicndtsd for Bussora were 
conserjucntly diverted to Mocha. A faciorj' was, however, 
shortly afterwards established, and Bussora w'as doscrti*^* 
in 16 + 4 , as one of the most important centres ol exchange 
which the Company at that time enjoyed. 

Shah Scplu died in hfay, 1642, and was succeeded by 
bis son Sultan Abbas, from ivhom the Compony’s agents 
obtained a renewal and confinnation of the greater part 01 
their Phimiaunds and contracts, notwithstanding the in¬ 
trigues of the DuicE Owing to the failun: of the Company 
10 lake off the same <juaniiiy of silk as in former j'caxs, the 
Phinnaunds for contracts were refused in 1644, and the 
agent was compelled to explain 10 the King of Persia that 
the reasoa of this change was the distracted state oi the 
Government in Englanrl, in which the rigid and austere 
mannere of the Republicans had rendered silks (an article 
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of Tonncr Iimiry) less in tiemand than under the polished 
joannere of a. Court. 

The Dutch Imd hithertg, by presents and by intrigueSi ^ 
obtained a share in the trade of Persia, but in 1645 they 
employed force to compel the Pereirins 10 give them almost 
an exclusive trade in their coimtrj’. This greatly depressed 
the English trride, and the despatch of eight Dutch 
ships to the Gulf of Ilussora almost ruined the English 
factor}' at that place ; while the Compajiy's factory at 
Gombroon was in such a precarious position that the agents 
jjletermined to remove all the property there to Bussora as 
a place of greater security, where it arrived in safety in 
June. 1645, Three new phirmaunds were now obtained 
from the king, which it was ho£>ed would ensure a retrival 
of trade, but at,this juncture one of Courten’s ships arrived 
at Gombroon, which again direw adkirs into confusion ; and 
when in 1650 the Pomiguese had been cxpdled fiom -'dus» 
cat, and could no longer resuit the Dutch in the Persian 
Gulf, lire latter sent a large llt^ to Gombroon, and obtained 
a great preponderance in the trade there, as well as privi¬ 
leges equal to those of the English, Their credit also was 
raised in the ^untry, whilst the commerdid transactions of 
the English declined. Owing, too, to the superiority of the 
Dutch iiect, the English were almost reduced to the necessity 
of sending the silks they had purchased to Aleppo, and thence 
by the Mediterranean to EngtaritL Farther difficulties were 
thrown in their way, owing to Cromwell, iii 1655, having 
given a commission to the " Merchant Adventurers," with 
whom, however, the London Company shortly afterwards 
united. 

bor several years the Company, in a great measure, 
rcltnquished the Persian trade, merely fnaintoining on i^ent 
at Gombroon 10 keep up their claim to a moiety of the 
customs at that pore. In *^"9 the Court*seriously considered 
the question of abandoning their Persian trade altogether i 
but in f 68 r a plan was projected to connect the trade of the 
Gulfe of Arabia and Persia with that of Surat, and the 
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Dragon, a small vessel of iSo tons, carrying eighicen guns, 
was eciuipped foe the purpose. This irade, howeveiTi proved 
a failure, having been started in ignorance of the facta that 
* Mocha was supplied by Armenian merchants with European 
cloth from Surat *, and Bussora with cloth from Aleppo and 
Gombroon, as well as by French and Dutch ships. 

Having for many years past, in opiK>sition to the advice 
of thdr agents, adopted a weak and temporizing policy in 
Persia, the Court at last determined to equip a maritime 
force lO second respectful applications to the King of Persia 
for the redress of post grievances and for tlic renewal of 
grants and treaties* as well as for the recovery of debts due 
to the Company in Persia, which were estimated to amount 
to one million sterling. Accordingly, in 1684, Sir Tliomas 
Grantham was sent to Gombroon in n ship of great lorcc* 
but finding the port blockaded by a large Dutch fieet and 
.Persian troops, which would have rendered any menaces on 
his part ineffcclTial, he took on board such goods as he could 
obtain as freight, and returned to Surat, 

At last, in |6$6. owing to the elTorts of the Company's 
Armenian linguist at Ispahan, they were successful* in spite of 
the intrigues of the Dutch* in obtaining protection for their 
trade, und a confirmation of their privUi^cs at Gombroon. 
In the same year orders vrere sent to the agent in Persia to 
send regular information to England every six weeks by an 
overland despatch to Aleppo, the interlopers having derived 
advantages from earlier information than tlie Company had 
hitherto received. Orders were given for d>taining Qir- 
mania wool and Persian silks by barter for English cloth, 
rather th an by purchase, and the further sale of broad cloths 
w-as to be pushed through the Armenian merchants; it, how- 
e\CT, turned out that these .Armenians were dealcre in doth 
sent by the Turkey ComiKuiy tdd Aleppo to Ispahan. In 
1693 the establishment in Persia wns angmentfsd to a chief* 
four factors, and four w'Hters, and the factories at Gombroon 
and Ispahan were to be [permanently maintained; and in 
1697 it was determined to make Ispahan the chief settle- 
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ment in Persia, to which Gombroon was to be subordi¬ 
nate. 

After many fruitless attempts, the Companjr's agient at ^ 
last succeeded (rtith June, 1697) hi obtaining^ a new phir- 
maund granting them [irivilegs of trade, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Dutch, who offered a. large sum, pro¬ 
vided an order were issued to stop the trade of the English, 
After repealed applications, the arrears of customs due from 
Gombroon were paid, prindpally in silk, notwithstanding the 
determined obstructions of the Dutch, who claims the ex¬ 
clusive right to export silk from Persia by sea. On tlie 
July, 1699, the Persian monarch paid a visit to the English 
fact on’ at Ispahan, the expenses of which to the Company 
amounted to over £ 1,200. The Dutch did all in their power 
to induce die king to visit their factory, but without success. 

The PInglish East India Company had now* directed 
their attenduo to the Persian trade, and in 1 the 

t>ne of their ships, touched at Gombroon, and con¬ 
ducted ^me purchases and sales there. The agent of the 
London Company was reprimanded for his too civil recep¬ 
tion of the captain of the M&ntcagU. but in tlte following 
year, in view of the union of the two Companies, iiistructions 
wens sent out for the observance of the most friendly inter¬ 
course with the agents of the English Company. .Ai the 
union of die two East India Companies, the factories of the 
London Company in Persia are described as at Gombroon, 
Shtrar, and I^^han, together with a yearly rental of one 
chou^ remolds, or ^3,333 6s. jidd by die Seplii of 
Persia at Gombroon. Mr. Prescott was sent oot as Chief of 
the United Company at Ispahan, and be wa-s also the bearer 
ofa letter from Queen Anne to the King of Persia. After this, 
the Company's aiihics took a more favourable turn. It vfss 
not long, however, before Persia dedared war against the 
Afghans, and the ruler of Muscat took this opportunity' to 
make hrmstdf master of some of the islands in the Persian 
Gulf. These events were followed by invasions of Persia 
by both Russian and Turkish armies, which together natu- 
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aalJy depressed trade in Persia gcneralljr; whilst that of 
Gombroon was further affected bv Shaik Rachide, who had 
established an opposition port at Bassidore, to which a great 
• part of the foreign trade was attracted The Chief of Gom¬ 
broon accordingly sent an expedition against the Shaik. and 
recovered from him a share of the ciistoms which he claimed 
as due to the East India Company. The trade at Dussora 
was also ^ralyaed. and the agent found it necessary to 
withdraw, owing to the oppression to which he was s^jb- 
jected by the and he accordingly retired to Gom¬ 

broon. The factory at Bussora appears, however, to have 
been shortly afterwards re-estahlbhed, with Captain French 
as Resident, who in (731 ohtaimx] a hrman hxlng three p<n' 
cent as the duty to be taken on English goods at that port 
In No^'embef, 1729. an engagement took place at 
Ispahan between the Persians and Afghans, in which the 
latter ^ere successful, and they then plundered and burnt 
the city.* The English factoiy was also plundered: and on 
leaving the house the Englishmen, and such Armenians 
as had escaped the general massacre, tied to the hills 
stark mdted, having been stripped of everything by the 
Afghans. On the return of the Persian forces 10 Ispahan 
the Dutch represented that the English liad sided with the 
Afghans, and they were consequently ordered to pay 300 
tomands, and ail the horses of the Agency were taken. In 
consequiujce of these and other indignities, the English 
.Agent endeavoured to withdraw from Ispahan, but was 
prevented from doing scl He, however, sent off alt the 
Company a books and papers to Gombroon, shut up the 
factcMry, and retired there also. The a^t at Carmania left 
thht place and went to Gombroon. In 174S the Court sent 
out positive orders for the withdrawal of the Ispahan 
Agency, but this appears not to have been acted upon 
until 1750, after the Company's house had been attacked 
and plundered. The staff of the Agency had again to tly 

* See (bra csontcmpoiaiy accouni of din •'Thb Asiatic QvAJLmtir 
Hfvisv " of Juir, tSWk 
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for thdr Ilvc& nnd succee<lcd in reaching Gombroon in 
safety. 

In December, 1754 * Court sent out orders for ihe^ 
ciitablishment of a factor)’' at Bunder Rdg.and Mr, Fraads * 
Wood was sent to superintend iL On arrival, however, he 
found the pEace in such a state of confusion and poverty 
that he made prOfHJsals to the Shaik Nasseir, which were 
iavourably reedved, for the establishment of an English 
factor)’ at Bushire. Acting, however, on orders from Gom¬ 
broon, he established himself at Bunder Rdg, and built 
there a defensible house; but lie was forced to leave the 
place again in the following year owing to the understand 
practices of the Dutch, In 1750 the latter had made 
Bussora. their principal settlement b the Gulf, but In 1754 
they retired from there and established themselves on die 
Island of Karmli;, which place they strongly fortllied. 

The English trade at Gombroon was next interfered 
with by the French : and on the i2th October, 17391, a fleet 
of four vessefs. under Comte d'Estamg; flyii^ Dutch 
colours, entered the roads of Gombroon, and the next day 
attacked ,vnd took the English Cactory. Tlie Chief and 
Council itgreed to a capitulation under which the factory 
and all its conttuiis were w> Uj lianded to the victors. On 
the 30th October the French retired to their ^ips, after 
having burnt and destroytsd the factory as well as the Com¬ 
pany's ship Speetlu*efL En this year ihe first finnan of 
which any definite record remains was granted to the 
English by the Fash a of Bussora. 

The unsettled state of the country rendering the con> 
tinutxi maintenance of the factory at Gombroon hardly 
advisable, the agent was directed to recommend soffic 
(Jther port or island b the Perainn Gulf for that puqxise. and 
he accofdmglyadvised a removal to Bushire. Under orders 
from the Court, however, all the Company’s goods were 
despatched from Gombroon to Bussora jn March, 1763, but 
m the follow!Jig month an agreement was entered into witJi 
the Shaik Sadoon for the csiablishmcni of a factor)* at 
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Btishiit* and for an exclusive trade at that jxjft. This 
agreemeiii vias, on the ^nd July foSJowingt confirmed by a 
Royal Grant from Karem Khan, The factory' at Eiussora 
•was not recognized by the Sublime Porte till 1764. in 
which year a Consular^- Barat was obcattied fur the protec¬ 
tion of English commerce and projierty. 

In 1765 it was projiosecr to appoint a permanent agent 
at Bagdad,- but this was disapproveti by the Court of 
Directors, in 17$y, however, a native Agent was narninated, 
and in 17^8 an English Resident, whose chief duty was 
to transmit intelligence overland between England and 
India, and to watch and report on the proceedings of the 
French emissaries inconiiecdon with Napolcorfs projected 
inv-asion of India by way of Egypt and the Red S«^ In 
1S02 a Consulary Barat was obtained for this appointment. 

The Chaub Arabs having for some time molested the 
uade in the Persian Gulf, an expedition was scot against 
them in 1767, consisting of four vessels, of which one, the 
Dejiance* blew up^ On the arrival of reinforcements, an 
unsuccessful attach was made on the Island of Karmck on 
the aoth May, 1768. and the expedition was tddmatcly 
ahamlojicd. 

Shortly after this a discussion ensued as to the relative 
merits of Bussora and Bushire as the head<|uarter5 of the 
Company's agents in the Persian Gulf, This was finally 
settled in favour of Busisora, An invitation having been 
recdvtxl from the Governor of Gombroon, a Residency 
was again established there, under the orders of Bussorat 
with Mr, James Morley as Resident j but on receipt of 
ordem from the Court of Directors, the Residency of Goin~ 
broon was shortly afterwards wiihdrawrL 

Early in 1773 the plague broke out at Bussora, 
whereupon the Agent and Council left. One of the 
vessels, tile Tygsr, with Messrs. Beaumont and Green on 
board, was taken by some Persian vessels and carried into 
Bunder Reig, and they refused to liberate them unless the 
Company re.esiablished tlieir factor)- at Bushire; tliU 
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was accordingly done, notwithstanding the Court s orders 
to the contrary. In 177S the Court ordered an entire 
remov'd of the servants and effects from Bussora^ but in 
view of an approaching war with France the Bombay* 
Govermnent determined to retain Mr. W, D, Latoudie 
as Agent for the purpose of forwattling packets. vM 
Alepiio, the rest of the staff returning to India. Bushire 
then became the head station for the Company's Persian 
Gulf trade. Shortly afterwards orders were issued by the 
Porte prohibiting Christian vessels from trading to Suc^, 
and this gave Bussora increased Importance as the 
only port from which goods could be sent from the 
East to Aleppo and Constantinople. After this both 
Bussora and Bushire were presided over by Residents 
apparently independent of one another, but both subordinate 
to the Government of Bombay. 

On the 12ih October, 179S, a written engagement, or 
cowlnantah, was obtained from the Imaum of Muscat with 
the view of excluding from dat place all prejudicial inrtu* 
ence of the French, with whom Syud Sultan bad been 
brought into contact through his trade with the Mauntius ; 
and on the tSth January, t$oo, Captain Malcolm concluded 
an agreement with His Highness. These engagements prae* 
dcally amounted to an offensivre and defensive alliance with 
the English against the French and Dutch, and for the es¬ 
tablishment of an English Agency at Muscat In 1803 the 
French sent M. Cavalgnac. in Ataiant^ frigate, on a 
mission to the ruler of Oman, which, however, had no 
ptactical result. 

During the reign of Fath’ .Ali Klian a closer connection 
than theretofore was established betwiten the British Govern* 
mcot and Persia. This hud jts origpn in die fear of an 
Afghan invasion of India, the designs of the French on the 
British dominions in the East, and the competition of 
European powers for influence in Teheran. Captain .Mal¬ 
colm was sent to Persia as an envoy of ilju Govcirnor* 
Ccnwal, and he succeeded in emicludtng two treaties, in 
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]Soi» with the ShaKi By the terms of tlie poliitcal treaty 
the^hiih engaj^ed to lay waste the cotintry* of the Afghans 
if ever they shouid invade India, and to prevent the French 
from settling or residing in Persia j while, in the event of 
z war betwtnut the Afghans, or the French, and Persia, die 
English were to assist die Shah with milttsiry^ stores, By 
the comincrcial treaty all the privileges of the old fHctones 
Were restored, several more were granted, and the (kties 
to be collected from purchasers of stJtples were reduced to 
one per cenL 

In February, iSoo, orders were given to ihe Resident 
at Bussora. in conse<iuence of the Interference with the 
mails by the Arabs, that two mails shouid be transmitted 
at each despatch, one to be forwardt^ by Aleppo, and the 
other t’id Bagdad, 

The death of Sytid Sultan, of Muscat, in 1805, who had 
maiiitatned some di^jree of control over the petty powers 
in alliance with him, left these fatter without any diech. 
Thereupon the Joasmee pirates captured two vessels (the 
S^unou and Trmmcr) belonging to Mr. Manesty, the 
Resident at Bussora, and treated the commanders with 
great cruelty. A licet of forty sail also surrounded the 
Momingtm cnitser and fired into her, but a few discharges 
from her guns obliged them to sheer oft The t jOi^ern- 
ment of Bombay accordingly determined to assist the 
Imaum of Muscat tn chastising these pirates by alTonling 
the coKifieration of our cruisers rn the Gulfi Syud Beder, 
who har] succeeded Synid Sultan, proceeded with a land mid 
sea force against Bunder Abbas ftw the purpose of recovering 
it fiom the Shaik of Kishm, who, availing himself of the 
troubles that ensued on the death of the late imaum. had 
possessed himself rjf that place and harbour as well as of 
Ormur* in this the Sultan was assisted by Captain Seioa, 
with two of the Company s cruisers, in return for which 
he offered to albw the Company to estabnsh a factory 
at Bunder Abbas on any terns they chose to dictate. In 
the following year operations were also actively prosecuted 
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by tUi: Company against the foasmce pinnea, in conjuticrion 
vvuth ihe Muscat Government, which led to the conclu¬ 
sion of a treaty, dated 6th February. 1806. in which ^ 
the Joasmee Arabs agreed to respect the flag and 
projjeny of the Company and their subjects. After tins, 
other A rab tribes combined against Muscat and rendered 
the trade in the l^ersian Gulf very* unsafe, and another 
tuepedttion was accordingly undertaken against them. In 
Januar)*. 1810, die fort of Shlraa was captured and subse- 
quendy Zabara and Bahrein were taken by the Imaums 
troops. 

The Imaunt, imprussed by the Napoleonic wars and 
successes in Europe, had been led to turn hts attention 
to the renewal of politica] relations with France, which 
bad been relinquished by Syud Sultan at the request of 
the British Govemmenl: he accordingly despatched an 
envoy on a mission to Mauritius, which resulted in a treaty 
being concluded with General de Caen on the 1st June, 

I So 7. French influence was now iii the ascendant at 
Muscat for a brief period, but on tlie capitulation of 
Bourbon and Mauritius in iSio, English inllucnce again 
became firmly and finally eatabJislied, 

It was discovered in 1808 that the French were secretly 
intriguing with Persia. General Gardiuine was* sent from 
France to instruct and driil the native army, The Shah 
alleged that thU relationship had only reference to the 
Ritssians. whom the French had undertaken to drive back. 
In consequence, of a report that Bonaparte tiad erjulpped 
a dcsei to take possesion of certain jjoris in the Gulfi 
a Oritisfi squadron, under Captain Ferrier, was sent there 
to intercept iu This expedition sailed from Bombay on 
the 14th February, and returned on the ist April without 
having encountered the French fleet. 

Under these cireumatances. Sir John Malcolm was 
agsin iiccredite*! as Envoy to Persia; but unfortunately, 
without previous concert with Uie English Government, 
and in ignorance of the measures concerted in India, Sir 
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Harford Jones was at the same tEme deputed direct from 
England as Plenipotentiary on the part of the Crown. 
This event h:d to unseemly complicactons, which had the 
cdect of rendering both governments ridiculous in the 
eyes of the Persians. Sir John Malcolm arrived firet In 
Pcnsia, hut had to return to Calcutta without accomplishing 
anythii^. Sir Harford Jones then set out for Teheran, 
and arrivctl there when the Shah had lost all faith in the 
professions of the French, which, in conseciucnce of the 
peace with Russia and reverses in Europe, they were no 
longer ^te to futiil, and he therefore found po difficulty 
in concluding a treaty (November 35, 1S14) of subsidy 
and alliance, by which all treaties contracted by the king 
with other European Powers were annulled. Whilst 
Sir Harford Jonea was in Persia, Sir John Malcolm was 
vested with extensive powers of control over the Com¬ 
pany s affairs there and in Turkish Arabia, and he was 
sent to the Persian Gulf w*ith an cx[)ettition to protect 
English interests, and to take possession of the Island 
of Karrack. This expedition was subsetiuently aban* 
doned; but, shortly afterwards, another expedition was 
equipped by Captain Watnwrighi for the suppression of 
piracy in the l^ersian Gulf, aided bj'^a land force ol 1,633 
men under Lieutenant-Cotonel Smith, with which a corps of 
5.000 Persian Horse was appointed to co-operate. The 
result of dds eapeilition was that the whole of the targe 
piratical boats of the Joasmcc Arabs were deinroy'ed, 
and RasHd-Khansialt' and Shinas were captured, it was 
thought that tills tribe was rendered incapuble of com¬ 
mitting any further depredations by sea. The Joasmees, 
however, very shortly afterwards resumed their piracies in 
the Gulf. 

In tSio the Residencies of Bushire and Muscat wrere 
consolidated, and placed under Mr, N. H, Smith, tlieh 
Resident at Bushire; the Residencies of Bussora and 
Bagdad being also combined, with Mr, Rich as Resident. 

Under date May 2, iSn* the Governor of Bombay 
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suggested the expediency of wttbdTawmg the facKJries 
at liussQni and Bushire, leaving the trade free, as it had 
become dmost extinct $u fur as the Company was con- , 
cemed, and maintaining establish men cs there as ports of 
intorcottrse between India and Europe, &c.. In which case 
Dushirc might he hdd by an Assistant attached to the 
joint Residency of Bagdad and Bussora, I'lie Com¬ 
mercial Residency of Bushire was accordingty abolished 
from May i, tSi2, and Mr, Bruce, who had succeeded 
Mr, Smith, remained there as political agent 

The depredations of the Joiismet: Arabs continued, and 
increased in extent and daring. In 1819 it was therefore 
dedded to send an expedition against them, and a laud force 
3,547 men left Bombay cm the 1st of November under 
conv'Oy of two of His Majesty’s ships and one Company's 
cruiser, whilst another of His Majestys ships and seven 
cruisers, already in the Persian Gulf, ivere ordered to join 
the force. The troops were under the command of Major- 
General Sir William Grant Kcir, K.M.T,, and the naval 
brandi of the expetirtion under tliat of Captain Collier,. 
C.B. Ras-ul-Khytna was taken possession of on the 9th 
December and garrisoned, and the neighbouring fort of 
Zyah was taken cm the 22ml. These operations litul the 
effect of bringing all the tribes of the Arabian Coast into 
suhmi.ssion x all tliuir fortirications of any impomnee were 
destroyed, and treaties were then concluded with the 
several chiefs under 'which they promised to abandon 
piracy and to renounce all slave ti^e. Ra^ui-Khyma 
was subsequently abandoned, and its fortiftcationii de¬ 
stroyed, and the garrison w;is removed to the island of 
Kifihm, under the command! of Captain Thompson, where 
it was retained to aid in the suppression of piracy should 
it again he practised. This force was aftcrw'ards removed 
to Derisian, opposite the I sland of Angaum, but in con¬ 
sequence of the insalubrity of the place it was finally 
transferred and fixed at Bassadore. Three or four years 
sufficed to show that a rts^wctable naval force was folly 
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competent for lOJ tht objects in view, and the miritary 
detachment was tlimefore withdrawn. The htiad-quartra 
of tile Indian Naval Squadron in the Gulf, after continuing 
* aome time at Mogpq were, in consequence of the jealousy 
of the Per&ian Govertiment. removed to Bassadore. 

In July. tSao, disturbances broke out between die Arab* 
and Turks at Bussora. and an extensive system of piracy 
was found to exist on the Euphrates River. Under these 
circumstances, the Residency and shipping were tem- 
p( 3 f 3 j 41 v removod from Bussora to hiohammeiah, a smalt 
town in a secure position on the left, or Chaub. bank of the 
Euphrates, and. a short distance from Bussora, 

Early tn 1831 Major-Generd Smith, CB„ was sent in 
commmid of an Expedition against die Beni Boo A!i 
Arabs. At first the Arabs were successful, but they were 
subsequently completely deleated, their rortifications bJoi^ a 
up, and their arms taken away. 

In additioa to die imposition, contrary to treaty, of 
double duty on the British irade^ the Tacha of Bagdad 
proceeded to place Mr, Rich, the Resident, under restraint. 
Subsequently Mr, Rich succeeded in removing the whole 
of his establishment to Bassora; he died on the 5th 
October, 183 i. and was succeeded by CapUsn Taylor, who 
removed his establish men L to Gram, but on die submission 
of the Pacha of Bagdad to the demands made on hini, he 
was instructed to. renitn again to Bussora. Aimut the 
same date (May. 1821) a revision was made of the 
Kesidendes In the Persian Gulf; the designations were 
changed from Tactors and Brokers to Residimis and 
Native Agents, and the whole ivas rendensi a political 
charge, the several agents being prohihiitd from engaging 
in trade on their own account or for others. 

The East India Company liad for some years previously 
made efforts for the suppression of the slave trade, and on 
the 4th Septembefi 1822, a treaty was concluded with 
the Imaum of iVluscat putting an end to that iniquitous 
tnifitc. In the following year a treaty was entered Into 
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with the various tribes in the Gulf with the view of re¬ 
pressing piracy, and in order to ensure this object Captain 
Faithful was appointed Commodore of the Company's 
fleet in the Gulf, with the tiecessar)' Instructions for seeing 
that the treaty was properly enforced. In the same year 
tht^ relations with Persia were transferred to the care of 
the Covemment of India, and an envoy of the Governor- 
General was substituted for the plenipotentiaiy of the 
Crown; but in the Persian l^ation again passed to 
the control of the authoritits in England 

The iiiduence exercised over the several tribes of the 
Persian Gulf by the Resident, and the presence of a 
maritime force, appear to have effectetl considerable im¬ 
provement in thelf general disposhian, for, writing In iSja, 
the Bombay Government stated that the authority of the 
trading and commercial portions of the Arab community; 
appeared to be daily exttuvding, and ivould. It was hoped, 
in time obtain a complete ascendency in the councils of 
their Dcstiess and turbulent rulers; mcsmwhile, however, 
the exertions of the Resident were constantly in requisi¬ 
tion to maintain peace amongst the several tribes. 

About this time the question of steam ctunmuntcatlon 
with India was seriously engaging the attention of Govern- 
meat. Captain Chc'sney. of the Royal AttiMery, rejwited 
on the practicability riT the Euphrates route in rS^i^ and an 
alternative route had also been proposed by the Red Sea 
and the Nile. In consequence of these inquiries, In 1^34 
a scheme was formed for an overiand, communication 
between India and England viA the Persian Gulf and 
Turkish Arabia. Two steamers were sent out fmm 
England to open the route and navigate the Huphnites» 
besides which an armed despatch boat, the Cowr/, was for 
many years attached to the Residency for serx ice in the 
w'aters of Turkish .■Arabia. 

About this time the Persian Gulf was overrun by a 
fleet of the Banyns Arabs, who. having openly taken to 
piracy, rendered trade in the Gulf unsafe, and insulted 
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the British flag. The British squadron in the Golf 
encountered and severely punished the Arab fleet, anti 
Captain HeDodU^ the Assistant Resident, summuned the 
sheiks of the principal tribes and persuaded them to sign a 
truce, any violatton of which would be punished as an act 
of piracy. The Political Agency in Turkish Arabia, which 
had hitherto been under the Bombay Goveniment. was now 
put directly under the control of the Supreme Government, 
and in iS4t Consular powers were conferred on the Agent 
by Her Majesty's Government. 

In 1838, owing to the refusal of the Persian Govern- 
jnent to restore certain places w'bich they had taken from 
the Afghans, and to make repnration for violence ofTeied to 
a courier of the Britisit Legation, a force was sent from 
Bombay under Lieutonani-Colottel Shirriff to co-operaie 
with the squadron in the Persian Gulf, with the view to 
exact satisfltctton. Accordingly, on the lOih June, troops 
and guns were landtid on the isknd of Karrack. of wrhich 
place they retained possession until 1841. when, the claims 
of the British Government having been reluctantly com¬ 
plied with, a tntsston was sent to Teheran under Sir John 
McNeDl, to renew diplomatic relations; this was followed 
by the evacuation of Karrack. A commercial treaty was 
now concluded, putting the trade of Britain and Persia on 
the same footing as that of the most favoured nation, and 
protviding for the establishment of commercial agencies in 
the two countritis. 

Conddcrablc attention had for some time been given by 
the Bombay Government to the abolition of the slave trade 
In the Persian Gulf, and j^preeincnts were entered into with 
the several Arab tribes and with the Imaum of Muscat, 
giving British vessels the right of search over vessels 
sailing from thehr ports; and in 1847 Her Majesty's 
minister at Constantinople obtained frem the Sultan a 
firman authorizing the confiscation of Turkish vessels 
engaged in slave traffic, the exclusion of Arab and Persian 
steamers from Turkish ports in the Persian Gulf, and the 
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delivery of liberated staves to British vessels to be carried 
back to their own countrj^ In 1848 art en^gement was 
obtained from the Shah prohibicj'ng the iitiportation of 
slaves into Persia by sea, and itt >851 s convention was 
concluded for the search and seiisure of Persiait vessels 
suspected of being engaged in the slave trade. 

In 1849. in order to encourage the establishment of a 
regular tnercantile steam coinmunication with the Persian 
Gulf, tlic Covemment of Bombay agreed to grant to the 
owners of ihc private steamer Sir Charles Forbes a 
gratuity of R5.aoo on the conclusion of each trip made 
b}' that vessel from Bombay to Busbire and back. 

In June. >854. Captain FreemHutlc, of H.M.S. yunoi 
was sent on a mission to obtain the cession by purctiasc of 
the Koofia Mooria Islands, on which were valuable guano 
deposits. The French had, on several occasions, en¬ 
deavoured to get possession of the guano, but their negotia¬ 
tions had always fiuled. Captain Freemantlc was more 
sudxssful, for Syud made the islands over by a deed of 
gift, dated i4th June. 1854. 

During the Crimean War, Persia was disposed to make 
an alliance with Russia rather than widi England or 
r’rance, and on the j6ih of October, 1856, a Persian army 
seixed upon Herat in violation of treaty witii Great Britain. 
Mr. Murray thereupon withdrew from Teheran to Bagdad, 
and orders w-ere sent from the Home Government for 
the Immediate preparation of an expedition to occupy 
the island of Karrack in the Persian Gulf, and die 
district of Bnshire on the mainland, and ivar was fonnalty 
declared on the 1st of November, t85& An expedition 
numbering 5,645 officers and men Wiis foniiod under 
General Sialkef, and sailed from Bombay on the i3ih 
of Novtaiiber. On the 4ih of Decembi^ it arrived off 
Bushirc; the fsltuid of Knrrack was occupied without 
resistance, and on the loth of December Bushire sur¬ 
rendered after a very slight opposition. .After this the 
fonx was increased to M, 170 in number, and placed under 
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the command of Lieut.-General Sir J. Out^aIl:l^ who landed 
at Bushite on the 27ch of January, r857; and on tlte Sih of 
^“ebruary the battle of Khoosltab was fought, at winch Sir 
J. Outnim obtained a signal victory over tlie Persian army 
commanded by Shooja-ool-Moolk in pereon. After this the 
troops were removed to Mohurora, on the Shat-cl-Arab, 
where the l^ersiaiis, to the number of tS^ooOv had en* 
trenebt^ themselves in a fortified position; the British force 
numbered 4.U86, On the 36th of March tlie enemy were 
attacked at diiybr»:ali: by Italf-past one the troops were 
landed, when the enemy fled precipibUdy. leaving ol) their 
tents, ba^age. stores, and ammuniuon bdiiod. After this 
an armed fiotilla, under Captain Rcnmc, R. N., was sent up 
the Karmm River to Aihway. This place was reachetl cm 
the I St of April, when the Persian army was observed 
occupying a strong poaition on the right bank of the river; 
an aiCfick was speedily commenced, arid by noon the entire 
Persian army, consisting of 6,000 infantry, hvc guns, and 
3 cloud of Bakhtyari horsemen, were in full retreat ujxm 
Duful, pursued by the three hundriul iitfaniry which con¬ 
stituted the British force. Hostllitlea were terminated by 
the Treaty of Paris, which was concluded on the 4th of 
March, >857. 

In i86j proposals were made for a convention between 
ihc Indian and Persian Governments for the construedon 
of a linn of ie]egmi}b from the Turkish frontier, through 
Persia, to Bunder Abbas, to form port of a line from 
England to India. The Perri^an Government, however, 
declined the terms offered, and the route through Persia 
was therefore abandoned. In October, iSb^i an engage¬ 
ment was matle with the Sublime Porte for the continua¬ 
tion of lines of telegraph from Bagdad to Buswra, and 
from Bagdad to Khanikeen, From Bussora the Turkish 
and Indian lines of telegraph were connected by a sub¬ 
marine cable in the Persian Gulf. The cable between 
Kunachce and the head of tlw Persian Gulf was kiid in the 
year 1863-64, except the length Johung Cape Monga and 
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Gwadur» which was completed on the J3th of May. 1S64. 
In the saitte year, Syud Thoweynee agreed to the coH’ 
strucnon of lines of tel^raph through the territory of 
Muscat, and in 1S65 a convention was made with him for 
thi: extension of the electric telegraph through his 
dominions to Arabia and Mekran. Subsef|uctJtly in 186S 
a tine was constructed betMeen Gwadur and a point 
between Jask and Bunder Abbas, whilst the Shah con¬ 
structed an alternative line from Khanikeen, on the 
Turkish frontier, through Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, to 
meet the other line as Btishine. Gn the 24th of May, 1869, 
an agreement was concluded under which these lines were 
to be worketl by the Indo-European Telegraph Company, 
On the 4th of November, 1867, an Order in Council 
was issued, making provision for the exercise of consular 
jurisdiction in Muscat; and in April, 1S73, Sir Bartle 
Frere, who had been deputed as Her Majesty's Sjjecial 
Envo)’, concluded a rgrTnid treaty for the more perfect 
abolition of slavery in the Sultan's dominions. In 1872 the 
superintendence of the tribes on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf was transferred from the Bombay Government to the 
Government of India, 

The great bencht coulerred by the East India Company 
and the British Govemmeni upon the trade of the Fcman 
Gulf cannot possibly be too highly estinmed. By the 
abolition of slavery and the suppression of piracy, couptetl 
with the improvements to trade which naturally followed 
the estahhsluuent of increased security to life and property 
at the several ports as wdl as in the Gulf itself, the nations 
were being pro parted for a development of commercial 
prosperit)' which would otherwise have been impossible of 
attiiinment. hlercantilc steamers were, however, a long 
time before they inchaled the Persian Gulf ports in the 
sphere of their general trade; so hue as 1862 no mottantile 
steamer traversed these waters, and even when they 
were first stancd« with visits at six weeks intervals, the 
Chief of Bahrein stood obstinately aloof, and resisted 
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the attempt made towards bringing^ Bahrein within the 
sphere of their civilliing operations j his sueces^rt how¬ 
ever, a few years later, better appreciating the value of 
trade, invited tw*o steamship companies to trade with 
Bahrein, and In 1869 this new trade was commenced. By 
this date die steam -borne trade of the Gulf had con¬ 
siderably devdoiJcd ; it iind now passed through the grades 
of a ^-weekly steamer, a monthly steamer, and a fortnightly 
sttiaraer, and this regular service had been added to by an 
opposition comfiaay plying irregularly, but with increasing 
rapidityv The impetus given to this useful and pn^saive 
trade has been correctly attributed to the statesmanlike 
foresight of Sir Battle Frere. 

The opening of the Suez Canal also pnxluceel .’i Iwndiciai 
effect upon the commerce of the Persian Gulf by develop¬ 
ing the steam-borne portion of that trade- Carly in 1870 
tlie first steamer arrived at Bushire, direct from England 
BiVi the Canal, as well as the first of an intended Uiin of 
steamers between Constantinople and tlw Persian Gulf, 
which were to run regularly between Constantinoplc and 
Bussora, calling at the intermediate ports of Jeddah, Aden, 
Muscat, Bunder Abbasi and Bushire; and two Persian 
Companies had commenced running under the British flag 
between the Gulf and British India. 

The closing of the northern trade routes, comsequent on 
the Russo-Turfcish War in 1877, had a noticeable cficcc on 
the trade of Souili Persia and adjoining countries. There 
immediately resulted a large increase to tlic regular irade 
of the Gulf ports. ai*tirt from consignments sent direct from 
England by the Suez Canal to Tabreez and Khornssan, 
Between Bunder Abbas and Khorassan and Nortli Perdu 
generally a large increase of trade took place, and this led 
to an increase in the steam shipping resorting to those 
ports. This was naturally followed by a decrease in the 
charges for freight, which acted as a further stimulus to 
trade; luit die general prtqprisss in this direction wus some¬ 
what checked by unfavourable seasons in Persia, at the 
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same lime that the imports exceeded the demands of the 
irounuy. This diversion of trade did not altogether cease 
after the war. The advantSj^es of the southern route, 
increased by the introduction of more frequciit communica¬ 
tion, undoubtedly made themselves felt. The import trade 
of this part oi Persia had txxome more Eogtish, or at least 
less affected by Russian coimnarce, which after havtttg 
made itself felt in the markets as far south as Shirar, and 
even Bushire, had been thrown back, the Western Euroi>ean 
commerce having’ assumed prcjKinderance from the sea 
coast to Ispahan. 

In the Consular report for the year t !f78 it is stated that 
during the preceding live years the trade of I ndia and 
Persia h;ui nearly doubled, and the direct trade between 
llie Persian ports and London had trebled, whilst that with 
Java had somewhat felltm off. More lately, some of the 
European firms at Bushire have opened branches at Shinu 
and Ispahan in view of supplying the large consuming 
districts direct instead of through native agen^. The 
most promising project for facilitating and stimulating die 
commerce of Persia to the south is the opening of the 
Karoon River and, of a ^ravan line from Shuster to 
Ispahan, whilst the [mmedlrLte object which is expected lo 
be attained is shortened and cheapened transit com' 
munication Itetwcco the sea and Ispaltan, the central mart 
for North and South Persia. Owing to the steady friendly 
pi^ure brought u» bear on the Shah by the British 
minister, the subject of improving the trade routes in South 
Persia has licen at last favourably entertained and seriously 
taken up, and a cart or caravan road is to be opened from 
Dirfu) by Khoramahad to connect Mohammemh and 
Teheran. 
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BERLIN,—THE SIXTEENTH OE MARCH, 

T 13 UNDER of Funeral Guns! 

Deep, Bells 1 wjtb your boom ; 

Sorrowful voices of Soldiers anil 
Whom lay ye here In the Tomb? 

'*V?liom?" the Cannons reply— 

Baying like Dogs of War 

Whose hlas*er is gone on a path unknown— 

*' Our GlorV) and Lord, and Star 1 * 

* av 

m 

'' Winiam, Kaiser and King. 

For him our iron throats ^^cll; 

X'Ictor we hailed him on many a lidd. 

We make to hU soul farewell I ** 

'* Whom ? ” say the slow>swmgii^ bells— 

^ WUUam, pious and d^ ! 

ORtImes he knelt to tlie King of Kings 
Where now be JIcs on his bier 1 " 

He took from his God alone 
The Crown of the Fatherland | 

And now he hath given it back undimmed 
To Death's all-masterful hand I ” 

“Whom ?" shout the serried ranks— 

Guardsmen and Jagen and all— 

“ The lordliest Lord and the kingliest King 
That ever raised battle-call I" 


JkrHn^—Th( SixLtenlh 9/ March, 


'•At his word we throaged to the Fiddi 
Sure of success t» betide j 
Sure that the Kaiser would fight for peace. 
Sure of Heaven on our side 1 * 

'• VVTiom ? " aigh woroen and men, ^ 

And fair-haired Germany boys. 

And girls, widi eyes of his cornflower's hue, 
*' For our Fiber w^e raise our voice I *’ 

'* William tlie Emperor dead ! 

Lo 1 he made us one Land t 
Thanks to him and bis chosen chiefs. 
Strong and secure we stand I 

" Steadfast from birdi to death, 

Whatso was Right he wrought ! 

Du^ he loved, and his people, and home! 
Now to dust he is brought I" 


Thunder of Funeral Gunsl 
We hear you with English ears; 

In English breasts it echoes—sad bells 1 
This tiding your tolling bears I 

Warriors, stalwart and fierce! 

We see you are tender and true; 

We are come of a kindred blood, we share 
This sorrow, to-day, with you! 

* 

Folk of the Fatherland! 

Our hearts for your grief are fain t 
y**'^*' kaiser Frederick, 

And give ye good days again I 

EmviN Arsolo. 



ROUGH NOTES ON THE REPORT OF THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION* 


" Rjtc yog miiwd sand with the. sngjir 
‘'Yes.* 

** Hatne ytm put stilish into the ai>ur f " 

I "Yea.'* 

"* Hate you gntund peas with the eoBcef “ 

'‘Yea.* 

">YeU4 (bent ootne and let us pray/ 

The Report of the Public Service Commission marks a 
further ^vance on the radical lines, which began by handing 
over the government of an aristocratk: and Oriental country 
to youths—no matter of what parentage—who had suc¬ 
ceeded at a competitive examination; which were accen<^ 
’ tuated by the rigitm of the kindest, and perhaps most 
mistaken, of viceroys, Lord Rlpon, and which have been 
developed to revolutionaiy oonscx^uences by the action of 
his fbHower, the democratic and bureaucratic Sir Charles 
Aitchison. 

That a high ofHce-bearcr of the Qvil Service United 
Prayer Assoctatton or the President of the Public Service 
Commis^on should return dianfcs for the innumerable 
blessings which, under Providence, he owes to the Com¬ 
petitive Examination is only proper, and that he should 
look upon that Examination as the very best contrivance 
for governing India, if not the world, is natural. That, 
however, civilians and other officials of good birth and 
Oriental experience are inclined to reg^l competitive 
ecaminations with misgivii^ is equally certain. On a 
continent where there arc Governors but no Government 
with a wull-deiined policy, baaed on thorough knowledge, 
In any branch of the admintstracion, the only continuity is 

3S 


4tR Ri'Jmi iff ihi Fubht Serrnct Commmton, 

the preservation of the rights of the govertiing dass, the 
Covenanted Civil Service, under whatever name, and thb 
oontiniiity is emphasized in the present Report Commisr* 
sloas, mainly composed of Civilians, may succeed Com¬ 
missions and express, in theory, the leaning of the Viceroy 
for the tin«* being; but all, in practice, strengthen those 
rights and must give stones or words to the outsiders who 
clamour for loaves and fishes, if the V^iceray nearly wept 
at Poona when a Native Association hinted that the Public 
Ser\icc Commission would prove a snare and a delusion 
so far as further concessions to native aspirations for h%her 
employment were concerned. Lord Duflferin will only in¬ 
crease his reputation as a diplomatist by leaving India 
before this question, among other important mattem urged 
upon him during his reign, can be decided. 

VVhen Sir Charles Aiidilsoti invofcctl Divine guidance 
for the labours of the Public Service Commission, he did 
not neglect to organize victory b favour of bis views. To 
take the Panjab as an instance, he summoned “twenty 
members of the Civil Sendee, including hve statutory 
civilians, twenty members of the U iicoveiiiinied Service, 
and be invited forty members of the general public, in¬ 
cluding ten societies and assodations, and ten editors of 
newspa{>ers.** To those who knew that province of India, 
as governed by Sir Charles Attchisoti, the appointment of 
forty ofBcials, or half the number of the witnesses, seemed 
to be no obstacle to the success of any opinion known to be 
strongly held by the head of the Goveroment The selec¬ 
tion also of ten pseudo-radical societies and of ten editors, 
most of whom express modiim ideas" as misunderstood 
in India, was not eliciting the opbions of the representatives 
of a class, but was callbg up the whole of that class. It 
would be difficult to 6nd ten of these societies in the Panjab 
with a larger income than Ks. i£0 or j^ioper annum ; or 
ten newspapers, each with more than two hundred paying 
subscribers. In Sir Robert Egerton^a time an inquiry into 
the noisiest of these societies showed that it was composed of 
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twenty-one members, of whom seven were Bcngnlist eleven 
schoolboys, and three easy-going men, not holding any 
Tjarticidar opinion. Few of them paid their monthly sub^ 
senption of foi^ annas, then equiv^ent to sixpence. Yet 
dvis scicEeiy figures prominently as giving the opinion of the 
Panjab in favour of the noiorions Ilbeit Bill. To revert 
to the evidence In the Panfab before the Coinmtssioti. 
I'hree-fonrths then of the witnesses being fairly safe to pro¬ 
nounce in favour of competition, the remain ji^ one-fourth 
may he said to Iiuve represented die old governing cla^. 
which is unacquainted with English. The questions cir- 
culared to witnesses, e-specolly ai first, were not self- 
explanatory even to Englishmen, whilst at no time Wre 
they capable of ihoroughty intelligible translation into ;iivy 
of the vernaculars, so that the few witnesses of the old 
school, accustomed to traditions of rule and capable of 
speaking not only on their own bclialf, but also on that of 
the masses and of the real native community generally, mmt 
find their answer^ as recorded, consciously or unconsciously 
cancatured. Yet it Is from these answers alone, if critkally 
examined, that the true feeling of the natives can be at all 
ascertained. This filling ts not only in favour of the 
pn'nciple of the Statutory Service, but also of its ex¬ 
tension in a manner which I will venture tu indicate 
on a future occasion, and which, in my humble opinion, 
consdtu^ the soluuon of the present problem of how- 
to combine efficiency and economy in Indian administration. 
It would be a disappoTniment to the Babus and to thdr 
supporters in the Pan jab to find that the sweet words of 
a Public Commission, presided over by their patron, take 
away from natives the substantial, if strictly limited, con¬ 
cession which their notre^ Lord Lytton. had made, if 
the Babus had any real patnottsm or political sagacity. 
For how does the matter stand,» Of the nine hundred and 
forry-one apjjointmcnta held by Covenanted Civilians, one- 
si-xth, or one hundred and fifty-six, were to be eventually 
held by nominated natives, whilst onc-fifih of the yearly 
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vaciiiicjes were to be reserved for them. A'lwt* only one 
hundretl and eight of these appointments are declared to be 
open to them as they arc to the Civilians, who are also to- 
receive the headship of departments, one of which, at least 
— that of Education — had been hitherto reserved to 
specialists, whether European or native, by the Secretary 
of Stale. Worse than ail, the " open " appointments will 
not caiT)' their existing emoluments when reduced to the 
proposed ‘^Provincial" level, Again, “Provincial** may 
be a better name than “Uncovenanted," though many 
Uncovcnanied ofSceis have Covenants which arc not so 
oflenst\'e to a man of honour as the Covenants of Covenanted 
Servants. The inferiority, however, of the l^rtwindal 
Service, in spite of a nominal equality in the ofHcial list of 
precedence, is stilt marked by inferior pay, promotion, and 
pension, and confining natives to their own provinces will, 
for one thing, not suit the Bahuli esurunics of Bengal, who 
now overrun the rest of India in search of employment. 

As. however, the "native" agitation hitlierto for a greater 
share in the higher appointments is only a ]iart of the general 
uphtsival of out-caste Irtdia against all that is respectable in 
native society: as neither the Commission nor the Babus 
say a word regarding the Miutakv Sekvice, in which, 
above all others, native gentlemen can be employed vrith 
ad\‘antage t and, as thei^' pass by the Police, in which simi¬ 
larly a great opening exists for Indians of good birth, we 
may assume that the elimination of the Statutory' Service, 
which so far as I know tt is distinguishcid and honest, wilt 
be liaticd with satisfaction by the scoiehts soeiaUs 

both rn Cogtand and India. 

The mischief that the projiosals of the Public Service 
Commission, if adopted by the Secretary of State, are likely 
to create, consists in the further development of the so-^led 
anglicizing process by which I ntlian civilization and the British 
Government in India must be eventually undermined. An 
Oriental country' should be governed by Oriental methods, 
and by men who thoroughly understand Orientals, These 
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flicfi should be gentlemen by bfrtlii No competitive cx^u-^ 
nntioiv that is not preceded by nominationp will secure that 
^result, especially if, as the Commission recommend, ^ the 
education to be tested in the prellminar)' competition should 
be an education of the highest possible English, and not of 
an Oricnui), typo." In other words, Arabic and Sanscrit, 
which are the keys in the hands of an European to a 
knowledge of, and sympathy with. Muhammadans and 
Hindus respectively, as well as the proofs of the cukunc 
of canditlaies from these denominations, are to be left to 
their present inferior position in die scheme of examination, 
instead of being raised, in stringency as well as marks, to 
the level of the Western Classical Languages, X^atia and 
Greek. The bread.iind*dowry-hunger which causes J Jab us 
to clamour for what they are pleased to call "high English 
ctiucation" will n6t be satisited witli a phrase which, 
although it expresses thetr sentiment, practically excludes 
them from the Indian Civil Service Examination. Had these 
self-constituted spokesmen of India respected themselves 
more, and flattered us less by imitation, the study of 
the sacretl languages of India would have disciplined their 
minds, would have made them more truly " national, ’ and 
would, kkeraliat, have enabled ibem. along with their betters 
of the old school of natives, to hold their own in that 
doeirinaire arrangement for praviding rulers, a eorapetitive 
examination in subjects tliat have no direct bearing on the 
country to be ruled The Oriental Colleges of France, 
Germany, Russia, and Austria, nither than the example of 
China, seem to me to Indicate the munner in which—with 
the necessary modincatlons—the laigest Oriental Empire of 
the world should train otherwise eligible candidates in 
England for public employment in the East, 

I have probably had as much experience of examina¬ 
tions. including those for the Indian Civil Service, as; any of 
the members or witnesses of the Comml^ion. Forty of my 
pupils passet! for India during years when the age and 
standard of candidates were higher than they are at pre- 
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sent. The roen belonged either to titc upper or to the 
professiona] classes, with one or two excepiions, who pos¬ 
sessed the ablticy and chameter which are generally On!); 
due to heredity. Several Statutory dvtiians, and a very 
huge number of Uncos'enanted native civilians have been 
nriy pupils. 1 owed my first public appointment, as a Chief 
Interpreter to the British Commissariat during the Russian 
war in 1855-56, to a competitive examination: but, for 
alt that, I i^enture to consider examinations to be merely 
oomplenientary^ to a good education, and, at the best, 
very imperfect tesw of fioiess for public employment, espe* 
cially as conducted in tills country and in India, where even 
the science of allotting marks is unknown, 

As^for the native aspirants to the Covenant^ Civil 
Service, I certainty tiunk chat their examination Should take 
place in India, after they have been educated at spedal 
CoUt^es in that country, and have distinguished themselves 
by good conduct and steady progress during their collt^c 
career. To compel them to go to England would be as 
unfair as sending a candidate for Somerset House to India 
in order to compete tlicre for the Home Civil Service, At 
the same time, the supposed cltunoiir of ilie '234 millions of 
natives of India br thdr due share of public employment is 
reduced to its proper proportions, when it is rememberod 
that there ure only (>,| t appointments, of w'hich more chan a 
sixth (now bst) is demandtsl. In othw words, a handful of 
Babus are agitating for appointments, to which only the 
mling class, whether European or native— c>r those that raise 
themselves into that class by proved merit in subordinate 
positions—should alone be diglble. As for the remaining 
posts in the general administrative and judicial service; they 
are already in native hands, namely, of 114,150 loiver posts, 
with a salajy' of less thmt Rs, i,OQO per annum, 97 per cent* 
are held by natives, and of 2,538 middk posts, 2,449 ^ 
held by naiiveSi to 5 hy domiciled Europeans or Eurasians, 
and only 35 by non-domidted Etijopt^ns, as has been 
dearly shown in the review on the Report of the PuUk: 
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Service Commission pu1;rlL5he<^ in The Timer of the toth 
March, t88S. 

What the Public Service Commission has really done ts 
to expunge the "specialist" from the Indian administra* 
tion, and to fill his place by native subordinates, tt 
LB precisely In die " special" departments that. In the 
interests alike of Government and of native progress, the 
importation of Eitropcans tnio India Is juetifiabte and, 
indeed, necessary. To place youths, who have merely 
passed the schoolboy test of the India Civil Service Exami* 
nation, at the head of prafessional departm^ts is absurd. 
A civilian has been known to direct ed ideation, police, 
finance, and even hospitals, as each directorahip gave the 
higher pay to which he coosidiired himself entitletl by 
length of sers'ice. Iti future, 1 suppose, Public Works 
and the T«Iegntph.s will be placed under the omniscieni 
Civilian, assisted by hal^traioeti natives, who will not contest 
the scientific infiilllbiljty of their chieL Yet even the hum¬ 
blest professional training demands more sustained diligence 
and mental assitnibiion, as well as greater observation and 
practice, than arc ret)uired for pasang the " competitive ex¬ 
amination.’^ The Public Service Commission, by eliminating 
the European spcdalist, wishes to Impose the civilian yoke 
on all departments, ,1 recommendation which no civilian of 
education and good, birth will himself endorse. It Is very 
characteHstic of the Commission that they deal in a lump 
with the scientific and prol'esssional deparlnteiiIS of the Indian 
adraitustmtiou. In no odier country than India would it 
have been possible for ordinary civilians to pronounce on 
their constitution and future. This task should have been 
the care iiT the ^qxicialists of those departments, and not of 
a few magistrates, secretaries, and a High Court judge. 
Mon indkot however, the Commission Is liberal with what 
dcies not concern their inierosts, forgetful that what justifies 
British rule in India are the de^iartments that represent 
dviiisation and sdentifit progress. The Commission ignore 
the Military Service, pass by the Police, and, after Jiaving 
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£aved tlictr own service, sacrifke the scientific tkpart- 
ments. Only those Engiisbmen, or natives who belong 
to the lower orders, and who have found that it is more 
profitable to take an Indian appotnunent than to carry * 
on their father's trade, will sympathise with ptx)j>osaIs 
that, in the name of liberty and progress, throw' all pow'er 
into the bands of those who not being born to rule, use T hf‘*T 
fkjwer with an arbitrariness and arrogance, of which T have 
seen no prrilld! even in the most despotic countnts of 
Eufopt: and Asia. 

In at.the suggestion of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 

I wrote a paper on the “ Dangers of sending native youths 
to Europe, which was approved by the Council and circu* 
lated, [ believe, to other Local Governments besides that of 
the Panjab. It was followed by “ Proposals for thercorgani* 
ration of the Indian Civil Service,” which were endorsed by 
an influentia] Association, composed of native nobles and 
officials, very unlike those " ten societies '' that I have re¬ 
ferred to at the tx^nning of this paper. The statements made 
therein are as appllcrdile now as they were then. I venture, 
therefore, k> reproduce an extract from them as a prelimi¬ 
nary to a second communication (if you will do me the honour 
of inserting it), on other portions of the Report of the Public 
Service Commission, as also on what T humbly consider to be 
thconly way of governing India in the interests alike of rbat 
great continent and of England. 


“ t. Thai, ftS m cjf caudidaia ftir employment under the Fordeii 

and in ^ iJie Home Chfl Serwice, noaiinatioo (5n 

wcll-dcfiii£dt but l)hcT^ {mndpks) jxrsQedii ihe iruEupditicm of both Eitm- 

peao and lutirc cmdidaia lot the India Cnril Seroce. Milium- ofitccrs 

^ ibe men wbo acJ^e *ui Ceylcm and under the Koieitfo Office, w of at 

las. equal ««al ftawiins mitii the bulk of Indbin dtiJiam. They se^ 

Jsowewet, for niiicb and wnnetitus in worn dimatet. Uuked. in pro- 

portHw as a aonnee la « hinlvr rli»a tS mm :• ,1 ■ 

,. . , CMM 01 men enters it than » now 

pmaatlyaltacred by drt emQliuueiUa of ihe Owenaotol CKjltkfvice 

m lodiiL 

That, wbate^-er mar be poa^e««g«di the nomination of Knglhb 
^dida«^ 1^ ai^dato be ui dinw duit lliey p<w«« 

^r a* le« .0 tbe nf iu ^ 

samks ofi:r.o«» that cmdidate* in EosUnd have now to ^«to Oovetn. 
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wesl prior to iJicir appointtnefit In India, No 1 cotuddia', lii lo 

be n rkcrln 4 cotmiry in wMcb he bu cud 4 itidce, both In |nopertf md 
poutkm- llu *^da3er ” slao the aerdoc, the more etringeoc con be the 
CTriiTitiiififi wi and t crt* Ibr to iL 

^ TUnc A catain numhet 6C aptN^mmcntf be reserved for competitfoai 
annintUjr in nwb proviticei' 

" 4v Thnt the dhatinction b^nreen * Govcnanted" ant] * Untovenatited * 
Service be nbeUiliedt wul tbm ihett otdjr be oiut * Ifldlnn Ovd Servfcrv’ 
noth vADous branches and cocnatpiuidtng tests the present * Cotitnumted 
OvB Service^ beuig ihc Jugber judkkt and eaodiJiVe brnnirK Mu wHtch 
the pcesaot higher Uncovemmted otficenrouty be nilmitlod inrcgular course 
of pjoDoociom. 

g ** TliAt European and native haniite^ as aho pljeaders of staniShigi 
gradi^y htr the present ladidfij senrice on half the salaiies now atmdicd 
to these po^ 

Thai In uny caise, the iktdls of the * Com[xdtive * a(an)injiiioi!i, as 
to subjects and maiis, be nwdided in nocordusce with iht scheme cotiuined 
m the paper on *Tbe Rc-conilnictign of the Civil Serrke." 

G. W. LmTKKtt* 





THE HINDU WOMAN- 


HER HISTORV AND HER RIGHTS ACCORDIRC TO THE 
ANCIKNT J500KS OF I KE ARYA3»;a. 


Ti{£ ftm woman crcatud was Shutarupa, and she com^ i J. 
cjustence simultaneously with Manu, This couple had three 
daughters. These were manied to Rishis and they muln- 
plied- Sliatantpa was the constant companion of her husband 
and his contidenual adviser. Nothing was done in the 
household without her sanction and consent. To get her 
daughter X}evahuti married, she accompanied tier husband 
and daughter to Bindusara, where Rishi Kardama was. 
Manu told hiin that the girl Devahutl wished to be married, 
and, having heard from Narada the qualities of the Rbht 
Kardama, had fixed her mind upon him: she had not been 
given away to any one, and had brothers. The Rishi 
replied that he had been thinking of u married life, and 
having heard of Devulmti's beauty and other tiualitics, 
he was prepared to accept her ba nd Seeing that Shata- 
rupa had reioU*cd to give her daughter to Kardama, 
Manu gave her away to him, and Shatarupa gave the most 
handsome dowry to her daughter. When Manu similarly 
gave his daughter Akuti to Ruchi. he entered into a con* 
ciact w'ith the Rishi that his first son by Akuti should be 


his. This contract was entered into by' Manu not without 
the consent and approval of his wife Stiatarupa, 

Thb shows what place and power the first Aryan woman 
held, and what was her position with regard to her husband- 
Docs not her life give us a model for our w'omen to follow ? 

The second woman was also a model woman. Her life 
was not only a model for the conduct of her sixers as wives, 
but as souls Imvmg a duty not only to this world, but also to 
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ihat in which the soul meets its I'athcr face to fact and 
enjoys everlasting happiness. Thb was the wortliy daughter 
of Shatarupo. 

DcvahutJ's beauty has been already referred to. Even 
the master of beauties appears to have been enainourcd of 
it. Her inidlectual greatness is shown by the Aryan 
historians by recording the fact that she reciuired no words 
to leam what was wanted by her husband. Did she simply 
take care of her partner who was lost for considerable time 
in devotion, as a servant? No. She looked after him 
with affection. Her devotion to him was described by 
saying that she was to her husband what Parx'atie was to 
Shiva, To those who may not know the devotion which 
Parvaiie bad to Sluva, it may be mentioned tliat she gave 
uj> her ghost rather than see her husband contemptuously 
treated by her father. How did Devahuti treat her 
husband? Mitraya, a Great Rishi, says that she gave up 
peu^nid desires and selfishness, and observed carefulness, 
cleanliness, and respect, spoke with real kindness and con¬ 
ducted hersetr like a true friend, doing sersdcc without the 
sl%hiest wish of any return for it. How was the husband ? 
He was a Deva Rishi: he was delighted with her t his 
affection to her was so strong that he could not speak to 
her wtdiout being oppressed with sobbing. She gave 
birth to nine daughters, aiid was at die head of the most 
magnificent household, which was the envy of even the 
highest moTtiiis, When her husband thought of giving up 
a bousebotders life and coteriog that of a hermit, she with 
a smiling face reminded him that she was without a son. 
She said, O knower of God. what a tong lime had been 
wasted in gnuifying worldly desires; I have neglected to 
obtain from you higher and more pcrniatient pleasures. 
Vet the company of a devout personage b not without its 
reward. I have hitherto been misled and did not ash you, 
■one who is capable of conferring etemaJ boon on me, for 
that boon.'* The Rishi replied; ** Don't censure yourself, 
censure cannot reach you. In a short time God will 
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inciiniate Himself of you. You are already pure by the 
practice of virtues. N^ow devote yourself to worshipping 
God, Worshipped by you, He will make His appearance, 
remove your doubts, and take you to Himself/' So it came 
to pass. This incarnation was called Kapila. Kardama 
took leave of Him, to reach His eternal abode. Devabuti 
once approached Kapila and said, O God| 1 am tired of 
the pleasures of thb world. I know they would lead to 
ignontnee or sin. You are the Saviour from ignorance or 
sin. By ynur grace. I have obtained you. Remove my 
tgnonmcc. which has made me to believe tliat it is 1 or 
mine, which is not 1 or mine. You alone are my refuge, 
t worship you. Instruct me and save me." She obtained 
knowledge, learnt what true devotion was, became free 
from sin, fell at His feet and {maised Him thus; ** God, 
you arc unknowable. The Creator of all yet bom of me. 
Wlrat is impossible to your creatures is possible for you! 
Even he who thinks of you is saved. What doubt can 
there be that Utey who have seen you will be saved." She 
tlten gave herself entirely up to devotion, meditation, and 
worship, looked down upon the material prosperity at her 
command, and looked up to God as her Saviour and 
obtained Him. 

These ladies nourished In the first or Krita Yoog. 

About women. Swayambhoova or tlte first hlanu wrote 
in that Yoog thus:— 

CtiiU>, 11. verse J 39 ;— 

■’ To the wife of another and to any woman not relatod 
by blood, he must say. Bhavate, amiable sister." 


Verses 131, 132. 133;— 

*• The sister of his Tnothers, and the wife of bis maternal 
uncle, his own wife's mother, and the sister of Ks father^ 
must be saluted like the wife of his father or preceptor t 
they are (tf|ual to hU father’s or his preceptor's wife. 

-The wife of tus brother, if she be of the same class. 
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must be saluted every day i but his paternal and maternal 
kinswomen need only be greeted on his return from a 
•journey. 

"With the sister of his father and of his mother, and 
with his own elder sistcTi let him detn^n hiinsetf as with 
his mother* though his motlier be more venerable than 
they, 

** 3 - 55 - Married women must be honoured and adorned 
by their fathers and brethren, by their husband and by the 
brethren of their husbands, [f they seek tdmndant pru^ierity. 

** 3 ’o®' Where females are honoured, dtere the deities 
are pleied; but where they are dishonoured there all 
religious acts become fruitless. 

*» jy. Where fentalo relations are made miserable, the 
family of him who made them so very soon wholly 
perish^; but where they are not unhappy, the family 
always increases, 

** 3-58. On whatever hou^ the women of a family not 
being duly honoured, pronounce an imprecation, those 
houses, with all that belong to them, utterly jxirish, as if 
destroyed by a sacrifice for the d^th of an enemy, 

women, therefore, be continually 
supplied with omamenis, apparel, and food, at festivals and 
jubilees, by men desirous of wealth. 

« 3~6o. In whatever family the husband is contented 
with his wife, and the wife with her husband, in that house 
will rortune be assuredly permanent,’* 

Chap- IX. versus 26, 27, 28. 29 
* "When good women united with husbands in expecta¬ 
tion of progeny, eminently fortunate and worthy of 
reverence, irradiate the houses of their lords, between 
them and the goddesses of abundance there is no diversity 
whatever, 

“The production of children, the nurture of them when 
produced, and the daily superintendence of domestic afiairs 
are peculiar to the wife. 
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*' Kram the wife alone proceed ofTspring, good house' 
hold managejticQt, solicitous attention, most exquisite 
caresses, aiul tJiat heavenly beatitude which she obtains . 
for the manes of ancestors, and for the husband hitttsclE 
“ She, who deserts not her lord, but keeps in subjection 
to him her heart, her speech, and her body, shaJE attain hss 
mansion in heaven, and by the virtuous tn this world, be 
called Sddhwf or good and faithful" 

There ^i'as a vitgin by name Stiluhhar a daughter of a 
Kshattrya. Not having found a proper match for her, and 
having been of a retired temper, she betook to devotion and 
became a hemuL Having heard that the king of the 
Mithi'las was very learned, ^he went to see him. He 
received her, welcomed her. gave her a seat, gave her water 
to dean her feet, and gave her a repasL She was learned 
ia esoienc philosophy, and tried to hnd oirt whether the 
Rajah was really a man freed from sins. He told her that 
he had gained knowledge from his Guru, and had been able 
to get rid of his ignorance ;vithout getting out of the house. 
She exhibited to him her psychical powers, He however 
told her that she did not appear to luive <tonducted herself 
like a hermit. She prtn'cd to him that aithoiigh he was 
much learned, yet he had noi known the truth. She iaid 
that fricuds should undi.*ceive a dupe. -Though not yet 
freed from ignorance and sins, you falsely imagine that you 
have been freed, I as a friend should point out to you that 
you arc in a fool's jiaradise." 


This anecdote shows the place women hdd In, our 
gt.lden Like tiidr brethren, women were at liberty 

idthCT to immy or n«. and used to be very highly educated. 

Like males, fomaJes were educated to tie highest 
standard, and no religious truth was too secret to communi¬ 
cate to them. How a female hermit wiis wont to be re 
emv^ by a king and treats by him. Is shown by this 
■ .meedme. in short, that both the sexes had the same 
pnvd^ and w^ e^nal fo importance. Is dearlv proved. 

There was a lady known as Savitri. She had' Ln so 
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bIghSv educated that a great difficulty iffas expertenced in 
securing a proper match for hcr^ Her failief sent her to 
, travel over the country and select a bridegroom who might 
be equal to her. She travelled and selected a sickly son of 
a refugee, leading a pious life in the forest, and communi- 
catetl her choice to her father. Her father came to know 
that the youth she had selected would not survive a year. 
He therefore tried to dissuade her. She however would 
not change her mind on the ground that she ought not to 
offer her hand to another person, as she had once fixed her 
mind upon him. She held that to do so was adultery in 
law, and that she would not be guilty of the same. In this 
difficulty her father consulted Narada, who. knowing the 
extent of her learning, advised her father to let her have 
her own way. She wds married to the youth. She wa.s 
hts companion, and was able to rescue him from death, and 
secure him as her companion for a long time. Her bio¬ 
graphy has become so popular, that she has been matle a 
saint of and worshipijcd annually. Whenever a girl under 
coverture salutes a matron, the latter says, " Become thou a 
SavUri.” 

Kytcaycc, a step-mother of Sri Rama, ^s a heredne. She 
shared the dangers of the haitle-fidd with her husband the 
M^arajah Dasharatha. 

A Brahmm had a daughtxu'. She was so learned that 
randits were afraid to approach her. Her bloom of life 
thus pasised away, leading a very pious life. 

There was a quetai so well versed in law and politics 
that she harangued her son who bad fled froni a 
She told him that a warrior's duty was either to conquer 
the enemy' or die on the held, and that if he followed any 
othercoufse, Ite was no Kshattrya. but a thief. This amazon 
IS said to have so expounded the duties of a warrior, that 
she induced ber son to go to war again and return from it 
with success. 

When Sri Rama asked hts wife, Sceta, to stay at Ayodhya 
during absence In the forests, she replied to him thus : 
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" Whai ajti you about, Rama; you s[»eak very iighily of a 
very grave jsifbject. What you have said would be laugheil 
at if heard by others. Father, mother, son, daughtcr-m- . 
law, enjoy singly the effects of thdr acts: but the wife 
alone shares the eflects of her husband’s acts. I should 
therefore live in forests with you. The friend, guide, and 
philosopher of a wife is not her father, her chUdren, herself, 
her mo tiler, or friend. Whether in this or in the other 
world the husband is alone her friend, guide, and philosopher. 
If you inarch to the forests, I will walk before you, and 
make the psuh soft for you by treading upon grass and 
thorns. Wherever the wife resides, provided she is in the 
company of the husband, she Is happy, I s hall reside in 
die forests witJi you as happily as 1 was in the house of my 
father. I shall not care for all the world put together, but 
ever bear in mind the dudes of faithful wives, 1 shall not be 
a drag upon you; my hunger wilt not inconvenience you. 
Fourteen years is no considerable time to me; let the time 
of forest life be a thousind yieans, or liundred limes that 
pmiod. provided 1 am with you. k will be a happy L'fe to 
me. Even in heaven, withdut you I shall not be happy. If 
you think of leaving me behind in the house, you will surdy 
cause my death.” Wlien Sri Rama trli^ again to iothny - 
her to stay away, she nderred him to the anecdote of the 
famous Savitri, and said tluit she ivould lead a forest life 
with Rama for any length of time, but would not live for a 
Muhuita or a short time without him. 

A few words about another hktoncal figure may not be 
uninteresting. It was .Anasuya. Seem met her during her 
husband’s banishment, and was thus addressed by Anasuya: 

‘■ DtJighted am 1 to see you give up rdations, position, 
wealth, aad follow a bani^cd husband! She is entitled to 
high heavens who follow's her husband whether he be in a 
city or in a forest.” The virtue of miselfishncss has come 
to be called after her name. 

•* T.ar4. a lady among the aborigines of South India, was 
described by her husband, while he was on his death-bed. 
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to be ii person whose judgment that anything was right 
was so certain, that it never proved otherwise. She was so 
• teamed that the truth in the most intricau: questions ^vas 
ctcar to her, and she foresaw evej»ts most aecunitety.’' 

Mando<lhar(;e is another historical Aryan figure. She 
was married to diat notorious Brahmin called Ravana, She 
was a modci! of a true wife. She fully knew the enormities 
committed by her husband, but was so ^itiiful to him that 
death alone separated him from her. She was such a true 
and sincere comf^nion and friend of him. that she most 
aOccrionatcIy remonstrated vrith him on every occasion of 
his transgressioo, and besought him to give up vice and to 
be virtuous. 

Within die past one hundred years, die name of the 
Maharanjce Ahalyabye Holkar was prominenily liefore the 
world. She was so good a woman that she is recoUoctejd 
from the Himalayas to C^pe Comorin, and her memory 
b actually worshipped In several parts of India. 

Many attempts have of late been made both by friends 
and enemies of Hindu Law to show thai this law Is partial 
to the male, and places the female entirely at his murcy, so 
mucli so as 10 make her hts slave to the end of time. They 
have urged that aitempis should therefore be made by 
liberal-minded well-wbhcrs of India to emancipate her 
from this legal bondage, and to place her on a footing of 
equality with him with extraneous aid. Let us see how far 
Hindu Law is more partial to man ih^ to woman. 

1. If a wife dies, her husband may marty another wife 
(Manu, chap. v. verse ibS). 

If a husband dks, a wife may marry another husband 
(Manu quoted by Madha^'a and Vydianatha Dikshita; 
Parasara ; Narada r Yagnavalkya, quoted by Krishnacharya 
Smriti; Agni Pumn; Smiriti quoted by Chetd Koneri 
Acharjw and Jananlana Bhut}. 

2. 1 f a wifo becomes fallen by drunkenness or immondity. 
her husband may marry another (Manu. chaps, ix. verse So; 
Yagnavalky'a, page 416, Verse 

29 
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If a. husband becomes fallen, e wife may re^ntarry 
anoUier husband cjuotf^ by iVTadhava and several 

other authorities just tnenrioncd)* 

3- If a wife be barren, her husband may marry another 
wife (Manu, chap, ix. verse iji). 

If a husband be impotent she may marry another hus¬ 
band (Manu and several others just quoted}. 

4. In particular circtun^nces a wife may abandon her 
husband (Mann, chap, ix. verse 79^), 

A husband may abandon his wife if she be blemisiied, 
diseased, deflowered, or ^ven him with fraiid (Manu, chap> 
lx. verses 71, 73), 

5. If a husband deserts his wife, she may marry another 
(Manu, dhap. ix. verse 7^, and several others just quoted), 

6. if a wife treats her husband with aversion, he may 
cease to cohabit wdth her (Manu, chap, ix, verse 77). 

7. A husband must be revered (Manu, chap, v. verse 
• 54 )- 

A wife must be honoured by the husband (Manu, chap, 
iii. verse 55), 

8. A good wife IrradtaCes the house and is a goddess of 
wealth (Manu, chap, ix, ve^ 26), 

A pod husband makes his wife entided to honour (Manu. 
chap, ix, verse 23). 

By some j«caliar misfortune women lost their position 
in the latter dvUiwtion of Greece and Rome; and, after the 
advent of the Pandavas. in India. During the first ten 
^tunes of the Chnstian cm their position was miserable. 
Thar position ta thus referred to by Lord John Russell 
(voL L pages 147 to 


“r n*” 

•xAdom psH, and Seom whkHi tb» nstiKaJlr rttam ’ 

Thl^ uirTitMt pwnr of dwitce,. ™ jangrefe, 

wlm <jf tht kudfkt Utsoh^ ‘he dr*- 

tiwiBtm txaaoiDvtt upon iW h«f eomijrtitsft of taste snd 

Awcorttb^ty fttim ihut an yrn cam triu» «gtratesl s^jess, 

* .uomwcm, of ^ 
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with didcrcnt Jc^tcis <jr mflaCTce^ oomnb^itui la eiIk^UIi 

Bill} buirfHirkiij, and biiodiioc wicr and pulxicn^esK. 

Auion^ tJic itfst of Ihctjc we tuaH iitik ebivab^r wfikhp a,* l!bc 

■ c^lcgnDt itnd tn^UlJifhvt: tit. Roberuoa 4tni4rki, tUntJg;b comHiutity «in- 

idilerei] ai a wDd itijtiUjtioct, the of caorke acid t}^e orcaitaiar 

gpnce, Htoai naluia]!)'^ froeti Ibe stJtc cf hxkty Iti i]|Os< limcf, wi Jiad 4 
very serituti etfeci in ihe itiaiijiizn of Uic £um;>ean natiofut , . 

lluniaJihf sipfac^ fmm iTie Ijo^tn uf linlaiKfe; and lellei ftoni the 
hdibd nf np^ujljr^ Tlinse lieentnmji and tyfamiic wbu lud been 

juilLy of every of au|ra|{c and £very itH>de u| wlio, 

equally uojtiatp iicreelings nnd 4ii[K^ilLoiu, bad "noJe and 

had beim guflly of ptlloj^e] wlia liad oia£Ui!tedK mid done |icftanL‘e^ 
touched jU lOiSt with a lense uf nalttral cquhy« ond^wayed lljr ihc oanvicciott 
of A ctMtimon mtereat. (onned ajsoekiijoifci hit ifie rOcL^ of pctraic 
and the pr«$erva(tan uf public Mfety. So hafKiumbk waa the u>cj|{in of an 
tnsttiDnion genefallf repuswimed us wltinuitsb ^ ^ f^hj ^ iry crjnilileiidcu 

a dvfl Mid mllltsfy iimtittittoiv w lucc as ihr ekventh centuTy. . . , 
liVhen the candftkic fur knightbDod hnd j^one thnfKidgh iJio^c mid utL^r fur^ 
iMJitEKL lie fell sx Ihe feet of the front whom he cxpeirtied riii H 

honour^ and m hia kneea ffa-lit^eKid to him Mt twunL Whtu bo Imd 
answered ftUitaide qiieniDiiAr die tamal oath ma adniinisiered to liitn; 
namely, to Berve hit printer defend the faitti, (wotcec the pet^itr and tcpti^ 
tmjans of rhiuokdi bdn^ and to lefcuc^ at tint haurd nf Uia llfct wxdrtw^ 
or{dian«p and All unhappy |icnnM gFoUning under injuctice w 

*■ ^ItloLir. huEiuiaiLyp comr^yv Jutike, honotir* were the d tafnejefintit^ of 

Sri Madhwa Ach:y^*a sajfs that DnowjKitlTs piirt of the 
admintstmtion ef the empire tvus to iastruct the suhjocis 
what the dudes of womefi were, to sgperintend the 
TTianagement of the pabce and iu treasyr)% 10 manage 
the hnances of the empiru and to teach religion 10 the 
people who tiad access to the pakee 

Speaking of Sattyabhama he says that when she saw^ 
her husband tired arid his enemy feeling pride at his 
strength, she fought with the enemy and deprived him 
of his arms. l‘his shows how tmirod she was 10 war and 
to the use of arms, and how she accompanied her husband 
at the risk of her own hta 

A wife of Yaguavaikya named Mitrayi lefused lo liavc 
ihe estate given to her by her retJriug husband and told 
him that nothing pcrisliablc was worth possessing an<l 
that she would like to have that which was not perishable- 
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She Icanit it fhjm her husband, and eventually reached the 
footstool of the rnercjTnl Father, 

There have bttn. many famdus females in India. , 
AvAiTrar is a. wdl-ktiown name. Her moral teachings 
and her pure conduct have made her contemporaries and 
many ii generation since not to forget many of the Aryan 
virtuesL It is said there have been some such ladies in 
1 d(.*gno lands among the few unparalleled Pandits of 
Bhooja. It is said that there was one namisitf Seeta who 
was no infiya’or to FCalida^ 

Damayantee, a tjueen famotis in the anctejit annals of 
^dia, was described to be a lady unequatled in beauty, 
in iritellect, in fame When she was dt^rted by her 
husband, and when all attempts ro discover him failed, she 
gave out tJiat she would remarry, as Nala her husband 
had been lose When tills news was promulg^ued and 
numerous Rajahs were invited to win her, Nala found that, 
if he did not di^lose himseir to her, she would at length 
bworae the wile of another, and managed to be pesenc 
with the Rajah under whom he was sen,'ing as a chanoieer. 
Him she identihed and recovered. Her conduct dnnng 
her desertion by her husl«ind forms a moral code for 
the conduct of women.. She became so htinous for her 
virtues that she has been mimortaJiied by various authof% 
among whom is our great yasa. Shakutjtab was another 
famous Aryan lady. Her Icnowledge of the Liw, her 
morals, her atguments with her husband, her appeal to 
C^d, show the «^nt df the education which usetl to be 
given to females tn ancient times. 

Many other names might be mentioned, such ns Gaigi 
Vfichaknevi. SuvarebaJa, V^adiUTiil, Badhm, Suljhadra! 
Kalleyam Dev\. Mukta, Bc^ jaitabayfa, and others. 

With records showing the existence of such great 
personages among women despite the fact of the great 
of history in our country, we hav-e persons who 
hold ihiu our women are no better than our chattels that 
they ran be sold, bartered, or given away, even against 
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theJi- oinsent that they have no opdcm to lead a pious 
life of cclibac)\ that they must become the property of some 
male or other, that they should riot be allowed time to 
, l>e educated, but should be hiinded over to the tender 
mcnacs, very often of an aged person, while the female is 
a few months old, that marriage is no contract between 
a female and male, but a oeremony similar to the ceremony 
of branding a babe by the Guru, W'iJl those who hold 
such views be so kind as to show, in the extensive works 

Sanscrit literature now extant, any montion of a marriage 
lictween a baby female and a boy; to refer lo any ivork 
in which the ceremony (which my countrymen are in the 
habit of celebrating) called by various names, when the 
actual consummation of the marriage takes place, was 
performed between any historienj personages or to |x)int 
out an instance In which a girl was given in a BraJima 
marriage without her consent ? 

Notwithstanding the great degeneration which has 
taken place among our soclecy, there are remnanta of our 
good laws and e.'cample among us. Our women though 
trodden dowm by the t^i'ranny of men, yet maintain ihuir 
equaliiy and even superiority to men. There are many 
ladles of this description even now in existeiica So much 
for the lathes of the Aryans of the Bast 

Coming to our own time, we see an Ar>'an lady in 
the West setting a noble model to the whole world She 
was ,m accomplished girl; a prudent bride ; a loving and 
affectionate wife • a caressing, but a disciplinarian mother; 
a matron of the highest social and moral virtues ; a liege 
subject of the heavenly Father? a sovereign, governing 
the most enlightened, but at the same time a very trouble* 
some people, not solely by the sword, but by securing 
a deep seat in their affection ; a peaceful ruler at home, 
and contributor of peace Jn the neighbourhood, and one 
who always relied on the grace of God for success. This 
is our Queen Victoria. 

Coming to India wc see a lady well worthy of being 
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mentioned after this airgusc name, vis., Maharanee 
Swernamoj' of Casimbazar C. 1, No misery when broiiijhi 
10 her notice remains unaJleviated, 

So long as our farmtes occupied a position as has been • 
described the Aryans were Invincible. Oor dedinc com- 
mencerl from the date from which wc neglected women; 
and the prediction of Mami has fulfilled Rajah Ram 
Mohan Rai ms a Sanscrit scholar, pious and true Arv-an. a 
staunch believer m the Vedas, and was respected e^'en by 
r<irelgners. He said about fifty years ago f 

’* It »aa at UiT resolt^d that the Icgiatativs autltarity should he coafuitid 
to Ihi; firs (BrahmtnsJ tiho could have no allant to the odml gOTcm' 
tueni of titit Stat^ or In nttna^ing the revenue qT Hie countiy undt? any 
l^tcjice j while the tube ihoitld cjccfcise the extaartiTe authority^ 

(heC^niAetituitcemis that India enjoyedfHace ajuJ liatmony Jdl a 
imuy ctrnturics, Ihe Bnihmins. haTtr® no ttpecioiiao qT bdilin^ ui 
ur rf putoking of any kind of poillical piomotion, deTOted thair 
time to wjQtiffic pumuts and rcligtous ftUutrrfty, end Uv^d in poverty* 

“ *1^0 lim /Jais, having hceo stibs«lucnt 1 y induced to accept euiploy- 
ui^t Jn polidia! dcpamuLtit.^ Itecame enlircTy dtpcnjlcul on the ucdjhI 
trflie, and so uniinportant in thcttisdvCT tlut IDcy wefe obliged to espbiiL 
ibe bww enacted by iJtetr tottdatfieia atifi to mstliutc tics ruins 
aoonlihg to the delate* of thek contompunry prince*." " M'itb a view to 
t^lile the puhlii; to form an idta of the iteto of civillauiim throughniil 
Ui* gnalet |iatt of the empire of MintJuslaii in Jtof-irin days, and of the 
Bihsetjuent giadunt degradation aujMhtL'cd into Ei* social and poitlial ton* 
itiuuiun ntKtTBJT ftotJiuntieft, I am induced to gjvo; aii an inatance, tlte 
inieieu and eae which our andeni legnlator lank in thr [itomutiun «f the 
TOiafiirt tif the female ^rt o( lbs conraitmiijr, and to esmisirc ibe lew* o( 
CemiJc iiutietitajtee, which they ennued and viiiidi afiardtid Lhai set (he 
opjiuttuail) of imjriyiiient tif life viih iSai 



Vagnaviilkya: (2) K«,-ayara; (j) Nansda; (4) Vishnu - 
Is) Bnhuput)' j (6) Vyusa, He goes on thus: 
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oT property, aiuung hetrsi}, hive ihm liDiUal the f%hU dtirved to widftwi 
by the aliove wuiinl }^bhtjanJ'' 

ttie opinkin of tlieie every mciHhet of the eiogir 

iii^E^tild not be entitled to any ^lure. 'The irbok properly duiEitd. io ih*u 
C4is€; clevohT on the nod in cme dial ioR ihouM die nhtr hk nieoes^ 
* tfioii 10 the pfoperty, Iik ran m wife iStoald Itdictil iL Tbii mother^ Irt 
dot cart^ ibijLiJd tjc left defierident on hei son, nr m her wife." 

Some of cmr cpnJ^eiojraniiia (wlioie ojiimcm it received as i verdkt 
by coLLFiiJ^ have idll fujtlier ix^iuecd the tight of a tnothi.-r Lo siniost 
nodiiji^. Tn ffaijrt, a »rJdt?w, ncmdijiu to the cxpc^bitm of ihe Liir, eait 
Mceive ooLhing when l^lf*^’ htnik^ tfif j ha* mi iteAiigi hy her.** 

•^Td these wotmm ilierc ate lefi only three ERLHkt of Condyct to 
ptiriae ufter the rJc^iili ol thrtf bitsliaiu^ Finfl, to live u. miserahlc life is 
entire ibves to mhmf trttboct imJalging any hope of suiJport from doother 
fittsljdni!; sceondlyv to walk lO the [lath* Of tmtightcotunc^R for their 
taunEetUDce and indq>Liidetice i tMfdly, to tile on the funecal pUeof iberr 
hodtuincLL^^ Accordingly the Inti j tn iwy ^ nei !*ti t a iliughter 

If entitled to tmc foiirlh pcirt ol the portion which a ioit can Wierit:," 
Bri]iii&p£LLip Vbdinu, Mami. VagTsiialkya^ KaliJ^aiyaiia. ** But the comaien- 
Lator on the j^fkle the rtgLi of the daughters^'" ** In the 

prartioc of our cieitcmporartei^ > daugliler or lister k oUen a «ooice of 
eiiiofuiiUifil: to tfie Blalimtrts nf respectable mite’’ T liw^ icrerve 
fret]Uenl1y ctmufecaiMe stiEnK^ atid ^jjenictalLy bihihj'M' them bt nmrdage on 
ihoste who can pay rnam.^ “ I'hcy^ nm only decry ihcniiidves by., mch 
cruel and uimictaly condacl, but vibUtc eolircJy expjne^ lijihortuei of 
hfinu and all Ollier mdent lawgrvcts." '* Berth comnbtt^aettiN; and the hiii 
of the land dcs4piatn luch a praertt^e as actual yilr of fcmiilet^ emdr if 
huniatie iind liberal miong fllndas^ Loxcamt iia e^dilmu;e nn W'elJ is thri 
aitnriiiLitktD of tbrnAle n^ts \n respect Inbciitimcc introduced by 
modem tcjLpDunikra. They* howevcT* tniM thnf the Uamane otiodJeJi 
of Cuvcminerit wiTI be diicctcd lo tbcic crtli, wMeb ne the chief MruiUi 
(if vice: ojiii ni'iMfljv anil tfvcii tjf «|[udiie anKm^ wowoL la jfcucail, 
htiwcvcr, a cniuidtitaliciu uf (liffiniiftirs aueodia^ a lawsuit wlikh a ouiva 
[uctictiliuly 4 tdduv, is ttutUy ci[iaUc of auntiountu^; indiie«M lies 
t<i foit^o her tiglii, and if eibe csatinucs Yimu)ti.v itui i* obUgisI ^ live in 
a tuiMnble UaLc of depcadenoe dcptltute of aU Uis coai^sttl of liSt i u 
too oAcn liapficRi, biivrevar, tJut the la driven by ctmiUirU unliAiipinsas ti> 
uek tcAige tn vioE.'' 

The motneni wc shall sec dus trudi. aad apply ourselves 
to resuire cw woniea to their podtioo and power, the grace 
of our merciful Father wtH descend upon us, and we will 
once mooE; becunie a gr&it, mora!, and religious nation, and 
will be convincfti of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotiterhood of Hrs creaturenS and shall reach that position 
which once crcaied die (*nvy of all the other parts of tlu: 
world. 


R. RAotxiN'ATit Raw. 
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KARACHI AND ITS FUTLTRE. 

A CRV has lecn heard from Kardchi to which it is hoped 
a deaf ear will not be turned by those who can supply the 
help invoked In the very lucid ;ind Tnieresiitig- Report on 
the Athnimstraiion of the Bombay Presidenc)'^ issued for the 
year Sind meets with a fair ammutt of attembn ; 

not, perhaps, quite proportionate to her and merits, but 
still sufHcient to forestall any serious complaint of ncgloct 
by her outside rulers. The strongest point against these is 
their TOmparaiive disregard of the loss to tlieir Northernmost 
1 ort of no less a sum thatt 174 Idkhs of rupees in the civo 
items of export and coasting trade, a loss which they seek 
to emnpensate by minor gains under other heads, and to 
account for by a lailure of wheat-crops in the Punjdb 
and Koith-WesL In Sind itself the cause of what is, 
commercially and financially, looked upon as a calamity is 
attributed mtherto the turn taken by the export trade of the 
l^unjdb tliantothe diminution in its bulk; and the argument 
that trade alnays follows the chca|jest and most convenient 
channel, is coupled with the statement thatBombav eti- 
joys, loom her superior railway communications with die 
Pnnjdb, and especially with Delhi (the most important 
commenilal mart in the province), an advantage that must 
injuie the prospects of Kardcht so bug as it has no corrcSn 
ponding facility of communication with Delhi,*’ • 

Before, however, going into dry and figures, it may 
be wdl to take a retrospective survey of the port in question* 
in the course of which a few details may be brought to the 
reader's notice of which he was never ct^miamt, or which he 
may have lost sight of amid the thousand and one subjects 
that have seemed 10 him more important If the critic 
detect more sentiment than reason In mixing up the political 
‘ .SecMtirlcqn JCorichi h, 7 %t 77 w«of jtiti Scjsemlx.'f tut 
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uses oi bjr-;>o(ie days with the present commercbl oomUtion 
of the placc^ he will probably allow that a sudden rise in 
prosperity like that of Karachi i& abnomial in the British 
, India of our day, ajrd may not be compared to that of 
Chicago, Kansas Gty, and those marts of the New Worid 
which spring tip, thrive^ and grow into gneotness as a 
matter of course. 

Kariichii the presumed ancient Krokala (ffpwA'r^d), written 
ttveniy years ago A'atmcJiif, and carilcr still Cr^rM^yt Car^ 
atnr/tet, and Crn'mijee^ Is a totsm which, however modem in 
world-wide importance, already has a history and repucation 
of its own, and which, whatever its failures and short- 
comings, may not improbably become some day the recog¬ 
nized political port of India on the wcsl Sucli designa¬ 
tion is put forward witlt caution and advisedly, yet many 
go further still aud urge jLi claims to be called a " capital/' 
both in a geographical and commercial as in a merdy 
political sense. 

Krokala, wc are Informed by Pliny, was twenty miles 
from the Indus; but the learned Dean Vioceni.* is of 
opinion that this distance may be reduced a half to render 
die intended measurement after the English sundarii 
Whatever glimpses of its existence in the itla'rri r or 
medieval ages may be afforded us by old writeni, it will 
answer our purpose to drop allusion to these, and come ai 
once to the close of tlie first quarter of the cigbteenih 
century, when the Province or Principality of Sind was 
subject to die Kalhora chiefs. Before a, it, 173.5 there b 
evidence to believe that no town had occupied the site of 
Krokala—^if this indeed be accepted as the classical lC.-intriii 
—for many years, perhaps for centuries : but at that par¬ 
ticular |)criod the silting up of Shah-bandar, then the 
principal port of Smd, together with a iraile movement 
in the direction of " Croichey Bay/’ caused the site to be 
again selected as convenient for a seUleinent Some 
auLhorities allege that the present site of the town was 

* ♦‘The Voyigt of Ne«tJiu» " > note, p, «y5). 
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cho6<cii IS 1/29 in sub^tlcunTon of Kharak-b^ndar. a position 
more w the north, whereas Shab-bantlar is to the south : 
but the pitibobllity is that the migration from Shah-bamlar 
look place at a date later than that assigned. 1 n any case ^ 
a port was formed under the name of KalAchi which in 
proct^ of lime aitainetl prosperity, and, for reasons which 
need not here be fathomed, was ceded by ihc Kallioca rulers 
of Sind to the Kh^ui of Kelac. The date of cession is not 
clear, nor is it clear how long it was held exclusively by 
tile ItrahuL Indeed, there are grounds for supi^xrsing that 
it had more than once been interchanged by the fighting 
or coiitracting parties; for Ghtilam Shah Kalhora, who 
reigned from A.ih 1758 to a_!>. 1770,* had, according to 
Burton, wrestn^l the district about Karachi from ihe Brahdi 
people, and Lieutenant Porter, writing of the tow'n in 1774- 
says that it had "formerly bdonged to the l^nt 

the prince of Scindi finding U more convenient for the 
caravans oui of the Inland couniry, which cannot come to 
Tatia on aces^unt of the branches of ilie Indus being too 
deep for aunuTs u> cross—obtained it from the iu 

exchange, and ilicre is.now a great ti'ade.” f it Is natural 
to infer that arc Baliichis. and that among these, 

or inhabitants of ISaluckistan, arc comprehended tlie 
Brahuis of Kckt—thettdbrc, that at the time referred 10, 
Karachi was in the possession of the Kalhcnas. Rcnneirs 
note oil the subject, showing that the '* Prince of Scinde, 
tlien in power, was of Abys^nlati extraction, rather applies 
to the pedigree of the Khan of Kclat, but hb further state¬ 
ment that he resided at ** HaiiLirabail, on the Indus " carries 
back the application to the dc fatio rulers in Sind, One 
feet now remains to be recondlcd, unless we accept the 
theory of repeated inicrchange, Kariclii must have been 
the Khan's in 1795, for in that year he surrendered it to Mir 
Karm Alt, Talpur. 

* Sec fjcncok^rsl Tier of Kilhtmu tad Uaikipulna in No. XVII, 
•* Stslecitmta ftom llic RcdinLc of tlic Bomlttr Gavenimem,’ N’eit Scricit 
<‘8S5)- 

f Set ntite lo Tteia Vtiuxnt't “ Voyjge of NiMicInn," y. 
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The accession of ihc TalpOr Baluchb to |jower, on ihfc 
paw n fall of Kalfw mi ilynaaty^ took place in 178*—86. 
Shortly after those years, English chroniclers of Irtcilan 
•events represent “ Crotchej' " as the port of communication 
with the Afghans available to India; for they relate that 
Tippu Sahib ordered his agents to land there, and convey 
their flespiitches thence to Zamdn Shalt, wliose seat of 
sovemgnty was m Kdbnl' i lorsburgh—one of our oldest 
and most respectable authorities on the navigation of the 
Indian and China, as well as other sans, at tho be^nning 
of tile present century—describes the town as situated ” five 
or si^c miles from the anchorage, and about a mile from the 
side of a Ginall creek which can only admit small boats." 
He atids: ** At this pbec a consitkrahle trade was formerly 
carried on; the exports, cotton, almonds, raisins, dales, 
ghee, oil, and bides, and some piece-goods ; in return, 
sugar, rico, pepjicr, &c., used to be Imported Cattle and 
goats may lx: procured, bin at higher prices than at S.indy,*' 
Moricr must hav*e passed iron his way from Bombay to 
Biuduihr in 180S, but althm^h he mentions one or more 
ports in Eastern Mekraii, he has not a word for Karachi. 
Pottingcr, while equally reticent rt^jarding it, in describing 
his Journey toSomnidni and &Sla In tSiO, had forestalled 
any charge of neglect by a full and inieresiing account of 
bis doings at the place some eight or nine months after 
Morier had proceeded up the Persian Gulf. He then 
speaks of ^the foitibed town of Kurochee," which had 
become of *’ late y ears the principal seaport" of Sind, notes 
the bar at the mouth of its oinhned harbour, forbidding 
safe passage to '* vessels drawing more than sixteen ibei 
water; *' .and gives a somewhat detailed account of the 
dweliing-hotBcs and defences. The last, consbdng in 
Lieutenant Porter’s time of ’‘a mud wall flanked with 
round towers"-—not to reckon "two useless cannon 
mounted ''—hail been strengthened in a.i>- 1 797» under tlte 
Taljnicsi, by the erection of a new fort. This, according 
' Ind. Art. 17951, ([luHol by VincenJ, 
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Eo PoLtirtgET, had heca *’judicious!y placed ” to command 
the entrance to the posittoiii and would have proved well 
axiapied to its object if propeHy manned and provided, but 
the fortifications of the to\vn itself were " mean and * 
irregular," The same high auihorit)', moreover, reported 
the number of houses Inside the walls to be 3.250 by actual 
numeration ordered in 18131' ^^'hen the population had 
increased to 13.000, or more than one-lialf in excess of the 
figures stated in 1809, the period of his personal visit,* 

After A.D. 1830, when the persons of Englishmen had 
ceased to be strange in Sind, and the names of Bumts and 
Pottinger had become familiar to the ears of the local chiefs 
and their retainers, full and fretjuent reports on the province 
and its towns were received in the offices of the Indian 
Goremment, 


"The ^pon ->f Ssinde^" wrote Bomes, Cunichee, whkh 

npptais rciiUElable, when iu^ tvlcti *n rn pojstss:™ of alt the mmuts of 
the IndM; hut it b oiuily csplalncd Corachw is only fctmecn milts fimn 
the IHttce. or weatem mouth of t}i« and (here b ksa lalwnr fa 

dihipine and wuhipiiifig g«>ds .u ft than to cany them by the river fram 
Dnrajce tir Sluihl aimJar In flat-holtonwl Inata. Ctotwhee can aljto ihraw 
its imports into the p<»|ilcft pan of Sind without difficulty by foliowiog (he 
wtntbnn^ of Uic stieain tonny of tlia harJimiis of the licllt As the pors 

in the river aod Cuiaditw an botli lubject toSindCi 'h u contloKive that 

that seaport lia» ndi:uui||^ over those td* the ritet, which hare led to their 
beiofi fociaken by the navi^tnr. In romer years, before Comchee ™ 
seiard by U*c Slnd i aiv\ the opoits Prtnn the deba were more considcTOblc) 
in^ liicti ad ankles nf value aic brmight to Cunebae tty land, aiidi three 
itiii>ped. The opium From \f oiwiir b neref put Into a bee t but to atw 
rhe IndiB on its way lo Carachee," 

Later on he ncmarhs t 


"The reiinreohle of Shvffi: » Cmachtt; and a huuJinB miRiif be 
cffiraed on either skk of the lown wiihoui difficult). 'Che owk of Gisiy 
tothcsoulh cast, hosiiecn (KMited outasa ffivoarablieptoce!, and J caa 
my ctmcurtcnw in ihe opinimi j but a foree would eaaflv effect its 
diwmlurbauon anywlicre in thu nri^htHntrho«d." 1 


.Brlj ™ Brloodiislan ^ SHufc;" part H., chap, g, (IjMignmi). 

f l{vrne»: ^"TtHviita into Boklutfa.* A-t i - 

<Mumvy. *a55.> ^ ^ V- 
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The greater part of the foregoing extract bearing, aa it 
does, immet![atel>‘on die coinmerctaJ advantages of Kni^hi 
.tovolves considerations of even higher ImporEance at the 
present day than when put forward by the able and Intelli¬ 
gent tJoIJdcian-cxplorcr through whose instrumentaiity her 
Majesty's Indian Empim has since derived so much of its 
expansion in the north-west. In such light it is accordingly 
commended to all whom it may more directly concern. First 
impressions may in: Insuihcieni guides to decisive action; but 
they have undoubted power when revived for reti'osptjc- 
tive analysis of tltat action by a new generation of critics. 
As regards the ftnal and shorter passage extracted, we 
may note that, on Fcbniarv' 2, 1839, Kardehi, and its 
dd^ces fell into the hands of the British. Her Majesty a 
ship IVeUcsUy (74). accompanied by troops and transports, 
appeared under die fort walls, much os she did some two 
years later at the mouth of the Canton river and before the 
forts of Bocca T^'s. History relates that, on that occa¬ 
sion, diere vv;is a sununons to surrender^ an exchange of 
shots, a disembarkation of soldiers, and the place was cap¬ 
tured. It has been said dial the garrison was found to 
consist of " an old man, a young woman, and a boy;" but 
we prefer to accept the postscript to the official report, 
stating how the commandant had informetl his captors 
" that after the ships appeared in sight h^ with ten other 
Baloochees, were sent to rdnforct: the fort, with Ordftrs to 
defend it to the mtermosL** • In neither case could the 
numerical strength of the defenders have been Jbrrnidable. 

We now pass on to Sind under British rule. For tiiose 
readers who need ta have their memories refr^hed cm the 
Ci'reuinsianecs which brought about the full subjugation of 
the proving many books of reference might readily be 
suggested. But rightly to appreciate the questi'em. they 
should add to the perusal of separate narratives, histories, 

'* Brigulitr Vtdimit, comiiiuLiidnif ihe Sind Foice^ lo Lifv- 

leiunt-ColiiacI TitardDiuId, MiBtanr ^eciELuy la iHe ConmumdcHa-Cbtcf ; 
Cntitp, noi Kvrjcltce, Fehruuty 5, 
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and commentaries, the less eateraining studjr of parlia- 
mtintary blue books. Of primary importance is one which 
bears on its tille-page, '* Correspondence relative to Sindc^ 
]83tU43." Siricdy speaking, its contents are opened at 
a dare long anterior to the jK^riod here specified. To give 
some notion of the purport of the whole volume, it will be 
sufhciimi to state that No, i paper is a “ Treaty with the 
.Ameers of Sinde. of August *2^ 1809," declaring “ There 
shall be eternal friendship between the Brituih Government 
and that of Sinde.*' followed by an apparcnily aupeifhious 
urtide. that ** Enmity shall never appear between the two 
States;" while No. 4^5, the last paper recorded, is an 
extract of the Covemor-Cieneral's (.lespnich to the Secret 
Commliiee of the India House^ dated March 13, (843, 
justifying a notih^ion embodied in the penultimate pri|Htr 
{.No, 474), that a dedsivi; victory had been gained at 
Miaui, which, had ’* placed at die disposal of the British 
Govemmeni," with certain immaterial exceptions, “ the 
country on both banks of the Indus from Sukkur to the 
sea,** Kardchl was, of course, part and pared of the con¬ 
quered lands; more, however, be it said, from the right of 
sep:iraie acquisition than from necessary inclusion within 
the gepgrapliical limits somewhat vagudy expressed in the 
notiheatiun. 

lu rise under the new order of things was rapid in the 
sense of Western progression. Constituted by the local 
Go^'ernJ^cnt its officiai headquarters, and capital of its most 
favoured though not most lucTative CoUectorate, It became 
the penttancni residence of the aintral staff, and the sani- 
torium of those funciLonarie-*^ whose functions were dis¬ 
charged at less healthy stations, such as Haidarabad and 
Shikarpur, tlic rtspwrtive capitals of Collectorates Ixtaring 
the same name. Sir Charles Napier was the first Governor 
of Sind, and rated the country he had subdued from 1843 
to *847.^ On his departure in October of the latter year, 
he was foUowed by Mr. Priiig'Ie, of the Bombay Civil Ser¬ 
vice : no longer as Govenior, howinrer. but Comnusdoacr 
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— the designation thenceforward adopietl by the English 
head of the province. Mr, (afterwards Sir) Bartk Frere, 
*■ also of the Bombay Clvtl Service, was next In succession, 
and took up the reins of adminkiaaEion in January, 1851, 
shortly after hfr. Pringle’s resignation of office, holding the 
appointment until called to a seat In the Supreme Council 
of India in October, 1859. louring Sir liartle Frere^abort 
absence, in tS56-''57, General John Jacob, the well-hnown 
Commandant of the Sfnd Frontier, acted in his stead. The 
taier commissioners were respectively Mr. Junaiban. Duiicaa 
fiiverarily and Mr. Samuel Mansfield, Colonel Sir William 
Mcrewccher^ and Messrs. Robertson, Kavdock, and 
Ersklne. With the exception of Sir William Mcrcwcthcr, 
a distinguished officer of the Sind Frontier Force, all these 
gentlemen w-ene Bombay civilians, Mr. Henry Napier 
Erskine, C.S,L, of the Bombay Civil Service, and once 
Revenue .\ssistant-Comini^ioner in the province, filled 
the post of Commissioner in Sind dll ijuitc recently, when 
he was succeeded by Mr, C. B. Pritchard. 

Under all the officers named. Karachi was the head* 
quarters and capital of Stnd, and as such the political and 
administrative centre of the province. Wiiatever its later 
status, there Is no doubt that during the earlier r^iau’s — 
and more or less up to tSyfr — it might reasonably have 
clatmeil to be a consultative power in the councils of the 
Supreme Govermneut, at one time exercising a direct 
tnfiueitce on the foreign policy of the Empire to ihe west¬ 
ward In this resfiect even the control necessority exer¬ 
cised from Ikimbay could be little more than nominal, 
unless strengthened by special knowledge and ittierest on 
the part of the Gm emor of that Presidency or his tmme^ 
date staff A brief sketch of occurrences from 1S60 to 
1H72 vrili illusErate the truth of the propositioii. 

The fim-mentioned year dawned shortly after Sir 
Biutle Fiere had terminated his brilliant pro-consulate in 
Sind. Kis successor, an old civil servant of distinetton in 
the Western Presidency, arTTv^ed In Karachi to take cltaige 
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of the dudes of Commissioner. The material progress of 
the province up to this pardcukr {leriod will be noted later 
on. At prcsenc, reference will be made to its position 
an outlying political territory —a seniT),', as tt were, of 
Britisii India, in a state of conunnal 'watchfulness—not only 
reporting the sights that mainly attracted its attention, 
but interpreting their signiftcanct::, and advising on the 
course to be pursued regarding them. It was the period 
at which India was about to enter the European'telegraph 
system. One lesson learnt from the mutinies had bfen 
that a vast region such as this oouid not be governed froin 
a distant island in the far West without availing itself of 
the extraordinary means of gix'ing and recd’Ving rapid in¬ 
telligence vouchsafed to other countries through the agenc)' 
of human science. Ocean telegraphy had not then been so 
thoroughly tested and organised as to make it supersede 
all other appliances, and the bold attempt to unite India 
w'itli England by a line mainly overiarid had been autho¬ 
rized and entrusted to a young officer of Bengal Engineers.* 
That this undertaking was not only started from Kardchi, 
as well by land as by sea; and that the political prelimi¬ 
naries far the start were left u> the disercuon and disposal 
of the Commisstoiier in Sind, are both etjually stubbirrn 
facts to be confirmed by the records. The reader might 
he asked to accept these assertions at the present time by 
way of parenthesis, were it not tliat the construction of the 
lund tines in Mekran was unavoidably connected with those 
politics of the day in which Karachi was so notable a 
fijctor 

Just above Karachi, wliich itself very nearly marks the 
extreme northern point of the western shores of India, tire 
coast line turns abruptly to the west, and presenfs a some^ 
what rugged bnt tolerably regular seadront for some hun¬ 
dreds of miles in the same direction, till it again turns to 
the north and mutgesinto the coast line of the Peralao Golf. 
This Intervening tract between India and Persia is gcito 

* Hit Utt Colonel Pkitnck htewtirt, C,H. 
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rally known as Mckran—a nanitf suppo5<^ by many (and 
not without reason as regards geographical position) to be 
a corrupt form of AfdAi-kki^dn, the literal l^orsian for 
Ichthyophagt, fish-eaters. It is practically the sea-front 
of ibe wider and more comprehensive " Baluchistan," 
Iletc it was that it had been determined to Jay the first 
section of the land line of telegraph which, commencing at 
Karachi. W'as to terminate In Loildon, with ihc aid of a 
cable from GwJidar to Bushahr. and no more sea-croiisiogs 
than at the Bosphorus and Straits of Dover. Negotiations 
with local chiefs were imavoidable preliminiirics to breaking 
groimd in so large an enterjjrJse: and it was necessarj- diat 
these again should be preceded by inquiries on the per¬ 
sonal! tv of the child's, and their position as feudatories. 
Such procedure was highly opportune to tlic Karachi 
authorities, for it enabled them to ascertain more deft- 
nitely the true state of things in a quancr. the importiDce 
of which had been too little appreciated by Indian poli¬ 
ticians generally. They themselves, as commanding the 
outlook, had b^n eagerly desirous of tcstlrig the truth of 
what might be ocular delusions or phantoms raised by 
tjcaggeraicd hearsay. 

For many years the encroachments of Persia towards 
India had beea stealthily carried on by her agents In Kerman 
and Western Baluchistan. These aggressive movement 
were m.idc with a will and perseverance which showed 
something more than the mere desire of border extension ; 
and to students of the situation it becanie dear that a 
scheme was in contemplation to absorb, if not the whole 
territorj* of the Khan of Kelat, at least so much of it as 
would reduce him to the position of a Jdgirddr on ilie out¬ 
skirts of British India. In the records of Sind will be 
found the original reports whlcii called the serious attention 
of the Supreme Government to circumstances so significant 
of danger to the Empire whose interests it held in trust. 
Tlvese reports were continuous; and the statements they 
put forward were not allow'cd to rest upon mere supposl- 
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tioD. Their truth was es tablish ed by missiuns of specially 
deputed officers from Sind, at one time passing along 
the coast by sea, and touching at the principal ports of 
Mekrm; at another moving by land marches from the Sind 
fromier to Gwidar; at another by a passage from the Per¬ 
sian side through the upper inland regions of Western 
Baluchistan to the sea-coast. It may be afhrmeil that from 
iij6] to [ 869 there was incessam: tdgllance exercised to ascer¬ 
tain both the condition, and means to better tlte condition 
of affairs in the western half of Baluchistan, of which the 
Khan, our aliyv knew so little; and the result of that 
activity was the despatch of a British Commissioner who, 
though mainly deputed for the settlement of a Perso- 
Afghan boundary, was enabled to inaugurate his proceedings 
by arriving at a demarcation of a Perso-Baluch Frontier. 
Great were the difliculties. in the way of this arnmgetneni, 
and many the questions arising from it; yet ah are minor 
considerations compared to the one fact that its accep¬ 
tance has provided a basb of peace and settlement of fron¬ 
tier to the countries concerned—a result which could not 
have been obtained unless the Conunission luid been senL 
Nor would that Commission have been sent at al! had it 
not been brought about by the report* and researches of the 
officers in Sind In fact, it fe not too much to assert that 
the consolidation of the present dominions of the Khan of 
Kdai, and the integrity of Eastern Baluchistin, have been 
secured by measures originating in Sind and in Karachi, the 
Bntlsh capital of Sind, Not for one moment Is Ic intended 
to depreciate the excdleni work of later days, of which 
notice is TO be found in the last number of The Asiatic 
Ol'aetekly ; the object is to show that a foundation for that 
w ork had been hud, the story of which is compaiairvely un¬ 
known to the outer world. By Eastern Baluchistdn Is 
meant that division of the ‘■country of die Balikliis^w-hkh 
is under the sway of His Highness the Khan of Kdat. 
The Western division is tliai which Imd either belonged to 
Persia by right of conquest in the past century^, or to which 
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her claims, preiimsiofis, and eventual anoe^atbns extended 
priorio British intervention in tS^t, On tJic latter occa¬ 
sion, as just stated, the limit of agg^ion was defined and 
accepted; and ft is believed that the limitation li a^ been 
strictly observed. Independently nf infcjimation on the 
subject contained In the records of the Political Dqjartmcnt 
—^which for some reason has never been raquir^ in the 
form of a Blue Book—the geographical outcome of the work 
performed has been admiiably summarized by Lieutenant 
(now Colonel Sir Oliver) St. John, whose ''sketch of the 
gwjgruphy of Western lialucKlstin, to accompany the map 
of W^iem Frontier of the State of Kcbi/ isa most in¬ 
structive and lucidly expressed paper. A study of that 
summary will explain how large an extent of territory is 
even now in the hands of the Khan, whoM 
50 commonly but erroneously restricted to Kclat itsdr and 
the tracts immediately contiguous to the so-called British 
Baluchistan. 

it is easier to apeak of those who have passed away 
from among us in terms of praise than of censure; and it is 
both an act of justice and of pleasurable duty to dwell upon 
such honest work as we know them to have performed. 
Inhere rewraid or acknowledgment has not been commen¬ 
surate with value. The very recent death of the Rev. 
Geoige Percy Badger renders allusion to his case appro¬ 
priate. While reminded of the Joss of a dbtingubhed 
Orieniolist, the world Km been poorly enlightened on cer- 
tain special public sen-ices rendered by the deceased 
gentleman. His active usefulness on the staff of Sir James 
CJutram tn Persia, and of Sir Bartle Frerc at Zanzibar, in 
the one case as adviser in a military expediiton, in the 
other as interpreting the objects of a delicate political mis¬ 
sion, has been publicly noticed; but the aid which he largely 
airorded to the Governor of Bombay and Cramnissioner 
at Karfchi, in opening the sealed book of Baluchisi^ has 
not perhaps received the recognition which it merits^ Dr. 
Badgerr an .'\rabiG scholar and authoriiy on the Eastern 
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Chufchcs of tixceplional qualificatioQs, was one of the first 
expounders of the true condition of the Mekran coast in 
1861, and tlxe information gathered him at Maskat in . 
the spring of that year, with a view to estahliahmg telegraphic 
cummuni^tlon wiilt Europe by utfiiaing a whilom mythical 
sea>board, was embodied In a concise report of three pages 
of printed foolscap, as remarkable for political foresight as 
for geographical accuracy. The broad lines of action which 
he there sugges'ted were practically those on which an 
understandirig with the kingdoms or states concerned was 
finally reached ; and, aJthoiigh many and unforeseen details, 
neoessitating disposal, arose to complicate after operations, 
these should not be suffered to shut out from the retrospect 
the appearance of the early guiding star. Of the con¬ 
tributors to a result so conclusive to peace and progress, and 
so beneficial in alt respects to the prospentj' of the Kelat 
State and its outlying districts, as the clear definition of a 
W'estem boundary, mention only will be made of some 
three or four wiiose bodily presence is missed, but whose 
memories are green in the minds of many of their survivors. 

To the statesman-ship of Sir Bar tie Frerc, both when 
Cov^emor of Bombay and Commissioner in Sind, and to 
the appreciative vigUance of General John Jacob, when 
guarding the Upper Sind frondcc, Baluchistan owes a debt 
of deep gratitude for the core with which her interests were 
protected for many years on the east and west. Any 
change of policy in regulating the Khan‘s relations with 
his chiefs which may have l^n adopted in later years, does 
not detract from the credit due to those Englishmen who 
on one side supported the ruler at a time of internal 
anarchy, and on another checked encroachment on his 
boundarita by a foreign power. Neither Agincourt nor 
Waterloo lose a Jot of their distinction because the Govern¬ 
ments or Ministries under which tliey were respeedvely 
fought had views and opinions dUSi^nt from those of their 
successors. Mr. Inveiarity, under the sanction of the 
Govemur of Bombay, directed the first move into Mekran 
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which prepared the way for, and was (juiekly followed by 
the peaceful erection of four hundred miles of tcti^praph; 
and Sir W. Mereweeher^ long prior 10 holding the reins of 
• OMTuntssionership, had carefully studied and materially 
helped 10 elucidate the situation on the west, which, when 
Commissioner, old experiences enabled him to watch with 
threefold efficacy. 

Nor when speaking of the dead must the natives be 
foigotten—those Slndis who enabled Frere, in the hour of 
danger to British rndta, 10 dispense with his t^thtiate 
garrisons and trust to resrooroes dratvn to himself from the 
hearts of the people he governed by the exercise of a 
strong wdll and tender unselfishness. One alone, Vp'hose 
familiar Bgure has for some years passed away from the 
midst of his countrymen, may be mentioned by name—the 
banker, Sett Nio MulL Connected with what may be 
called the Intelligence Depxartmentor the Province from the 
first hour of British occupation, he remained until the period 
of his demise the most trustworthy informant and adviser 
of the several oifictsrs who odmlniscered the aifairs of Sind. 
Especially from Baluchistan were his reports of value; for 
his agents in that f|uarter had means of ascertaining the 
state of ioeal politics which even money might not always 
cotmnajul; and his loyalty in variably led him to place their 
periodical budgets at the disposal of the ruling Power. His 
manner was singularly refined for a Hindu; and though 
his professed caution and occasional diplomatic reverse laid 
him o|^ to the charge of entertain ing arri^s pens^es, hIs 
error was very possibly in thinking diplomacy to be a virtue 
rather than a necessity. He bad dearly a high opinion of 
European statesmen; and would speak of European poH-. 
tics w‘ith a significent smile, as though he saw through the 
hidden aims of empires and kingdoms, and could unravel 
tangled skeins which perplex the most learned poUtidans of 
the West. HIs memory Is specially noted here; for Karachi 
in ixs zenith was not Kardcht, wrathoui Sett Xdo MulL 
One word on the benefits which Sind, and notably 
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Karachi, has received from the introduction into ks schools 
of a sysfetnattc mental training. So Car as can be 
gathered from the local reports, the progress of educa* 
tion in the country' has been as inani'’e]toii5 as to our older 
regulation provinces. Scarcely had the department been 
brought under the conventional discipline prescriljed by the 
Director-General of F*tiblic Instruction in Bombay, and an 
inspector appointed, than the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny interfered to check its advance. Money became 
scarce, retrenchment ran rampant, and the specially*deputed 
officer was withdrawn. From 1857 to 1861 it was the 
privit^^ of the present writer to carry on a kind of pro- 
I'lsiona] educational inspection, in addition to studies of a 
more obligatory nature In the [mlitical and revenue 
branch^ of administration. The period was not favourable 
to successful tvork in tins direction, for men’s minds were 
too much occupied with the prevalent revolution, and con¬ 
jectures on its |>o^ible results, to regard seriously the 
demands of a tfeparunent of State essentially peaceful and 
dependent on attention to minuthe; but to the credit of 
masters and pupils it should be recorded that during those 
years of disorder, schools and seminaries remained op^ 
and active, and continued to obsen'e their old anni%*er> 
saries of prize-giving and recitations, A wealthy Farsi 
merchant, accustomed to roam the wide world in puisiiit 
of professional objects, revisiting London lately on uigenc 
business, took occasion to revert with evident satIsFactibn 
to the days when. Iii the assumed character of bir. Hard- 
castle. he took part In a 'scene from *‘She Stoop.? to 
Conquer." But figures will speak for themselves. In 
1837, die year of the outbreak, the list for Sind shows: — 


s English Schsoli, uipitorted by Guvatuniiiu. 

I „ „ panty by Guvt^tmwnt, (artty by local sotMsipdcnis. 

s „ lui^iw«f School, iiipiKmed by i bn^niinent. 


I Xh fTtiAl Clasj 
7 VctMchlar SclUhDli 

18 .. 

9 


ptutiy wjsycnteii hy Govwunettt. 
supptKtiul by iBiuiki[ialitiA anil toetl (irnds. 

rcravit^ i maiTI gran& 
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There were then, for the whole province* 323 pupils at the 
English^ and 1.537 at the vemacuhir schools; totoL 1^750. 
In iftS6-U7 there were 11 night-schools (includu^ two (ett 
* ^ris) with 3,056 pupils ; 36 middle schools {Including four 
for girls) with 1,387 pupils; and 575 primary stbooK with 
29,979 pupils, m all, 33,833 pupils} It is worth)^ of note 
tltat of the etghtV'two boys at the English schoi^ at 
Karachi In 1857* only eight were Sindk, 

So much space has been devoted to the political past of 
Karachi, that resort will have to be made to staitstics nttlicr 
ilian to hisiorj- for a demonstration of its materbl pro¬ 
sperity' According to the most authentic local information 
procurable *. 

“ 'Itic traik ftf Kjndcht befonc the coiuitutt of Simi b/ ibe Hnb^b, 
though la totuc ikgrec «xt«fmve, mi account of tht imfioitMite aiudicd 
to the rii‘«r tmlu* » a tncjiu of cotntncrcia] tntidt thraugh tho prirrmci^ 
defer a|ipe3ts to 1i»fv developed ftaclf to M^thing like the c»ctu it nUi 
dpalik «d doin^ , , , During the ■ttrerclgntf of the Tdpurt ell itnportr 
into KAeirlii wen: rubleetet! to a dmj of 4 per cent, on bnding, and nil 
eipon> to per cent In 1809 ^he CiWloin» di 4 te» nere said to have 
realieied 99>,<mo lupeek, hot >n tSjS thcf tne in t,30vOoo rupeo^ in thfi 
bner ytat the r^iie of the itadc nf Kaincbi tmi e^mittedi at 3-1,47,‘000 
rupees, or, tnehtdtng ophtm, 37,47,000 mpeea,*** 

In the Local Annual Directory for 1857 (the first 
number published), it is stated that the 

“ Muceltiintfouii extenul trade of the pmvince iot the ytat 1854-33 it 
esiinuted at iro lakha. ‘rius ii eaduaitre of the (kivemiaimi Storet. 
The importa ate ttboiu 60 Ufcha, IteTitg a t%fai incieaie en die prevroui 
7iutn< • . > Ibe ftieretue during the put year Of the total expotL Hade of 
itie peovHtce amowtting in 50 per cent, in exeess at that of the prevtom- 
year ia adnfiictficy, and the more s a'nce the tner«a»e k only for etavro 
month* of the yeer<f ' 

Fifteen years later we find that for the year 1869-70. the 
figures for imports are 2*37,13,245 rupees, and for export 
1,89,04,841. In 1873-74 the imports, which had been 
gradually decreasing for three years, aod partially re¬ 
covered in the fourth, were nspees 1,77,4.239; while the 
exports had risen to 2,11,14,191. These figures are 
repeated below, less starts and irrasure an Goi’emmsat 
• Hu^wit '‘Gitctiieef of Stnd“: and edition: fBell wl ^ooal 1876, 
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acMunt, tn order that ihey may be compared with similarly 
prepared statemeats for five succ^stve years rrom 1882-83 
to 1886-87, wbich iminediately follow 


1869-70: 

2,68,13,07;!^ Exports, 1,88,49,67 ( 

Toml, J‘96, 74.743 

t8?3-74 

iSBi-83, 

H 

ii 6 S.S 5 > 0 *fJ 

« i.o*,59.<9t 

■ti 

3 , 6 ^ 15 ,> 7 ® 

n 

j,at,9(b,47d 

„ 2,66,17.3s® 

ri 

3,88,o7.®37 

]8 Bj-S 4 

H 

i»44ift4*S63 

« 3.76.26,757 

n 

J,30,3«r9 


¥t 

i.79»*7«998 

„ 3,97,65.651 

tt 

5.76,®3.6ss 

t * 

M- 

3,18,40,874 

4.4(,5®.35o 

ti ' 

4,39,91,134 

JSS6-S7 

** 

3,93,34,008 

3,96,*4,3®9 

rt 

Si88,S*!,3»l 


As before expressed, that a sudden fall of more than 145 
1 ac 3 io the value of exports for the i>ast year should have 
created a stir among the good merchants of Karachi U 
not surprising; and to whatever cause# it may be artri* 
bated by outside authonti^ they find a significance in the 
bare lact which no reasoning can render palatabJcu To 
revento the last volume of the Bombay Administration 
Report, under the head "Tradci*^ the section relating to 
Sind is thus opened;— 

E^odudini; Gnneniiiieni tmaactiuru ibe totd dedared value of im- 
pqm and exports of tnendiandbe and treasure to ;tm{ fmtn furagn ind 
tnrii&A pom in r8dfi-^7 OECiCnztiied to Rs. atiuCHim 

* Tkt ecpfwt 6guief ate aa follows 
SISR 

aoitctoN TaAOf- 

ttn[HytU:— ^/iRAC H L 


MerduiulifC 

R&, i,8t,37,836 


R». 1,81.37.5s* 

Ttcasujre 

.. *0,96,656 


„ io, 9 Vs 6 

Ejpcrtti:— 

Mereb&mliAe 

Rs. iv 89.*7.5®7 


R*- >.*9,»7,329 

TretMurt: ^ 

„ 7 i 06,!I*6 


„ 7 .«i 6,98 o 

Rs. 5,8^39,049 

COASTtKC tMUS. 

--- 

^ 5.68.S8.317 

imports 

Aterrimndw 

»*. 3,33,68,73s 

^4# 

Ri. 2,1801,111 

Tna^uit! 

6^06,473 

mm 

n 5,57,4*6 

fiiporti's— 


Ks. 1,10,35,185 

vs*- 

R*. 97,46,529 

TitaiiUte 

„ 45.0®® 

m s* 

H 45.^ 


Rs- 3.49.45,593 

Tj -— ■ ——_,, 

■ff* 

Rs. 2,33,00,(76 


TocU tor RiiicU 

■*-h4 

R*. 9,30vsaU9i 
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Icit »h 4 n (hai of the pieeeding iteor Ks, a dwJInt of ^'Si 

|Mr cent.- ‘Use 4?** *^*** in e^wfu only, u tlse Impoit ttniic eonlinut.'d 
<tn the ‘llie import tnule with Ibni^ eountdis dunttg the 

murhed Ki>. j,9e,54,oeo« ^irignR incteue compimsl vrlib the preceding 
* yesr of noirl)’ 74 UklK. 'fltc espon trade with Jbreign countties^ waA very 
uiiravouralite^« it fell to the cuteot of ft*. ir43,:r5,^i. The eoutii^ 
trade and cepmlii) (or the ytar under revkw Wi to the e«cnt of 

thtsttljr 29 Ukhfl. 'rbe sggtegttc trade of the yev vieoeded by nendy 
44^ tdkhSj the avenij;e of the past itre ycitik," 

Any satbfaction to be derived fiom the statement that 
*■ the decrease was in capofis only, as the import trade con¬ 
tinued on d)e increase,'* must be n^rd«l as more api^rcnt 
than real, because it is in these exports that Karachi sees 
not only a toaiij cause of prosperity, but a solid return for 
the large and continuous expenditure of lalxrur and money 
she has incurred for the improvement of her harbour; and 
the loss of 145 lakhs on iliis particular account cannot but 
have a d? s hC"*»rtpnfitg etTecL Thai the aggregate wade of 
the year exceeded by nearly 64 lakhs the average of the 
past tit'e years," is hardly so much to the point as that for 
three consecutive years—ihose immediately preceding 
I S86-Sy—there had been a steady annual increase in the 
item of exports averaging almost bo t^hs. 

The has been dearly staled in the columns of TA£ 
7 'imcs, and an article in Its issue of the t6th of September, 
followed by a letter of Sir Bradford L esl ie, dated the 6th of 
October, i88y, may be taken as embodying local opinions 
on the iacu. and intelligent suggestions for applying a 
remedy. From the former wc take the following extracts i— 

"The UccMc IB llic prosperity of a great Indiui erty. especiaUf when 
it to be e «eip<Kt of Ibe gntateii ixwstble nuUtary and peUtical 

^irprtftnnr^ » * maUeT that ealhi fot the seitous and piampt auenrion of 
the Gorenuaeot of India. If there was one town in India which frino ha 

|05lt 10 imiTitctttq^ed progress m wcahJi arid piros^eth); 

ibfti iiltcc waa KjimuJirt Iis ban been cxiraordiimry ^luring th^ 

fifty yesn liibct k fii5t emerged the obscnfitj* oJ ft Briooch ftditnif 
vilb^^r, afld up to JitUe mt»e than twelve monchs ago the oade Tetunss 
ennfiiTtifiil tKlief tbm ICiunchcc was destined to riTal Bocnbffj as a 
*ea|?Mrt wid milm. or imde for Wi^cm locBx Thi* lauspea has 
received a audJen and tmespeirteil tbcsilt, and dte icide of KujTftd^et 
of bKtmmjj It its fonner and wKai seeoied jiSnmt iKc nonutl 
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ru£e, h» dtxtiRcd dtiHng tlir jntscoi fear In & dcgre^r ns Che 

followiitg figtirei will teutjy. In the firai dght rntmih-i of the {^reKni jfcar, 
tJie ext"^ fd trht^^ iHikh is of com^ the pmicipal imck expivtedt 
were 4d3,£t5 cwt, whenas in the uoiropgitilhif period of liiSS thei- 
ODioumeil to n,73;,^9 ewL, or a Ctllin i sin^ie )‘e)U' to one^txtb of it$ 
fomier dimenskti^ tn rlcu the decline hat been etjuailgr cnaiked In ilie 
iwe periods (he figOTes are li>r ihu j^eitr $,74^1 cwt., uni int 
110,590 cm,, or a fait to {jite-derotuh of iis (}uandt]r in iwelvo taonih. 
The impoits, chiefly in pieec-goodi mmI' ntm, ninady revent tfw ceniine' 
quoRCQ of tha diminish^ export trade, hot they will twl show iti (till 
eflect mail next yoir. Hie first sigmi of this condni; chan^ wtre pereeptiSile 
in i8g6 Useti; «htn to the Ptmjnb j\dminiitiarioji KqHiri it wan stated that 
'the trade with Ftotobay iliitws a remarlutble tncieaso, both as tcgnnlft 
impdm ami taports, white the trade with Kanachee has fallen oS* under 
both heads,' hut it ms not ciiNrcied that the year tMi wcmltl he marlced 
by such .1 dcplonhle developmont of the same temknc)." 

Tiirfic mitraoriHls i<5 the Viceroy, an 4 one to the 
Govenunent of Komlmy. were presented by the perplexed 
Sifidts ; and the representatioo of their grievances was 
Accompanied by an expression of their wants; — 

“ Wliai the ermiiTir frill eumotuoiiy boa asked for In 'a lino of mil way 
froiB Hyderalxtil to Oioerkote In Sciode, and iriun Oinetkoto bo I’acbbadia 
in the Jodepote Stare, and. thus connect the North-W«lein Railway with 
_ the Bcroluy and Bamdn line and the Rajptnuna. State Railway.' This 
tine would not excecil 94.6 giiltf In gnd it i$ stmcd by the tne .. 

iDorlaliata that the Maliorajalt of Jodepnrev thtougk whose lefritttiy it 
passes for ion miles, would be willibg to constfuct fhnt (lottton. at his utm 
eapeose. It wouU provide Kttsadiee with that tUicct railway conuounl' 
cation wHh Ajmerc, Ajjra, and, above alL, witli Ilelbl, the want of which 
has heen atuiuled with mch umstisfactory results.'’ 

It would, moroover, as truly si 3 forth, " have an im¬ 
mense military advantage in sccurmg direct railway conu 
mtiijication between the Indus; and therefore Quetta and 
Pishin, and the strong garnsdns of Mhow, Jhansi and the 
Bombay Prastdency/' 

On the other hand, Sir Bradford Leslie states with 
considerable force an argument for a more thorough 
alternative. Fully agreeing with the Karachi Memorialists 
on the military and political importance of the proposed 
fine of communication, and not wanting in sympathy with 
their legitimate aspirations. In* admits that the 240 miles of 
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railway would comiect their capital with AjmJr. Agra and 
Delhi. But— 

* Tlic difltnnce fii5ti!i Ruimckfee i:o iJdhj ^-ould be S^q radca, a^nst 
milcg from Bombay w Drihi; bui ihe ndvanuige of fiitj-tru miles m 
poim of didiaac* would he omweighcd by ihe uict thijt :ji mHei of the 
[route of the pioposed rojlw^ from Hydflrflbfld upwani* wuokl be oa the 
ruerrow or rohie gauge, aj^ainsc 574 mild onljr on the route ffom 
Bombay to Delhi, Thtt coanderiidoa 5 Ull Ii;^ve^ the adv^roiage m point 
of time and cos! of ttiEmprt tn favour of Bombay; nod, fuitbcr* aSowiag 
for the advantage of avoiding bresSc of gauge and tnmislijpment, iind the 
higher ajieed and tower coat of wortiog on the broad gauge, tt is ertft 
probable that when rhe Snkur bridge is tinLhcd the eai±>rin|; toQtefrtjm 
Rurmchee ril the India Valley wouldi ns tar ai Delhn iiill bm the 
advantage Iti eKpcdiiion and punofuality irvtr the proposed much ihonet 
tmitow-gauge line ™ Hydemhad and Faclipadro, Involcingj of oourvct 
tnumbipirmni from brood to narrow gaiFge «l Kooji jn^t us ot pf«cnt 
troops moriTig between the l^mjab and Bombar am frcqpetnly devfiareliod 
riJ fuhbulpore.over the Eihi Indian arid <#rau Indian Peninsola Railways 
jn proference lo ihe route rrti (lie Rajpoobuu and Bomfcoy and Baroda 
Railways, notwithstanding the saving of mdes by th* lattet i-tHUe-'* 

Me then reverts to the irtconvenictict: t!m would be 
caused by making Kar^hi dependent on the Rajputina 
narrow-gauge lines, and adds;—* 

**Tbe Only proper and, in the long nux, the most eoDnamJcal mean a^ of 
aflbrdlng the ticceffliry cojumclioii U by an iitd-tpefidetit standard fsmge 
line fre™ Kobi on the Indus VtU^^ RjuJiray, oppoiutfi HydcrsboiL 
OmerirOtc and jfodi^TOfc direci id Ddhl^ which would •dutcc the dfetniKe 
between Knraduse and Delhi to lio niJlM^ thra placing that most Ira- 
portuit cpuiit t 4 S miles nmirer the ^cahoiird than h la a£ presentp kUid 
rtdueittg the dmmwe of other ndgUboraing trade cencres in like pro- 
ponioti. 

Tald^ inin iccotmi the saving of bnuhge^ oornhsned with the ad- 
ranmge of tmifanniqr of ^uge, thoeby avoldiiig break of bulk, and the 
wperior speed and convemeoce ol the srandaid gmigr train acrrice, it i» 
eerlain that the ncir direct lirtc '^ould ktui^ Itir Runachee a substantial 
shoT! of the import and dpon trade of Upper Indiii—at least auflkient to 
pay internet on the exM of cctcumictliig the Unc, and thus protect Goran- 
menl from riik of 1 ^ 

" The Ibjpocrtsna railways were urigliially designed as difcormoiaed 
feeders to the East Indko, tbo Gmi liidiim redtarula* and the Eorohay 
and Bafoda Rajlvrap j ihsr cjgtraectionartd conversion into a throrugh rorae 
which was ihe result of the Irapottinee of the dirough traffic, whkh hod 
riot been foreseen; and the same renrark to the Nagpat^Chattisgmb 

narrow-gat^ ttee, which is now lieiog oonveited to broad-g^ugc aa part of 
the Ben^ Magpote Railway- By boIdJj feeing; the problcra and recog* 
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Tilling the T3®i tajpoTtaictt of the pfopotod line of ctiTiinit^0JC3.tionf not 
to KuTOchee, but t£> the Indian Em|>inei Gownunettt will be Saved uoso 
maliijig a similat misiate m the imsenl mitaiiee, which would be mfinitdy 
niiiiv t iii^<;u3iible at the pi^eni datCf when * siandstd gitU]S^ hne cun 
he tnodc at a cost per enne loi than lb« <if » lamnf-gaugc lint ten ot ♦ 
twdve yews agu,“ 

The concluding poss^c in Sir Bradford Leslies letter 
is reproduced, because his remarks on the bridging of 
deserts have a bearing on more railway lines than those 
projected for India, and the practical remarks of so good 
an authority on the ge^raphical position of Karachi with 
reference to communications between India, and Europe, 
are worthy of very serious consideration: — 

“ It i» renutrluble ih« (he aspoatiotu of a eom|Mnallvely ^msU uading 
oontni unity nhmdd firat h.-tvc diiwn outeniion to a line of conamumciiiioQ 
which is o( the highest iHipoftance W oar Indiiui Empiref i*nd whicb, 
inritig to Kimaebee being joo mules nesier to SiiEat than Bombay is, imiw 
become the mai! Foale between Europe tmd Upper India. No doubt the 
ffiecia) cbattictet of the works involved, and the sujipcsed difictUty in 
coRstitioing Bia! WDtktng a line of taiiway over a niorc or less desen wasi, 
and the ahuence «f local tralficv a«™nU for ihis importiini ronic haring 
been to long neglected j Ihu ih«e is no case of ImpBOVcmeni in com- 
municatuxts so ipedally within ihc peoriii™ of railways to eflect as the 
bridging of deserts, of whwh the Cairo ■nd Suca line was the fitst, and 
the Rtiwiao 'Fmnjcaspan Railway » the latest instance- And now tliot 
a hiw cost of «tOfisrtKti(>tt and a vnlnaMe ihnmgli tiuHlc with Ddhi and 
the upper jwwijicg is araured for the pioposed Itoc, it would be a fatal 
miitake to blixtc the rotitc by a raakeshilt Indiiect cMineciiMi with ibe 
trendy Utci tiubl narmw-gauge mflway aystan of Rajpoolana.* 

Thtf proposed railway, then, would bo in the form of a 
direct trunk line from Kotri on the Indus Valley Line, 
already connected with Karachi, vid Haldarabad on the 
opposite bank of the river, Jalsalmir, Bikanir, and Rohmkj 
to Delhi, with branches connecting Haldarabad and Robri, 
and Bikanir and Bahawalpur, Its cost and profits, carefully 
estimated 'by its projectors for scrutiny by professional 
critics, are contained in the printed prospectus or memO' 
randmn; but something might have been added of other 
advantages such as Opening out comparatively bidden 
treasures in Rdjputana. There is^ perhaps, no better 
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specimen of a Rajput dtj% and of the skill of ^jpui 
masons and architects than to be found in Jaisalmin its 
* beautiful jam temples, picturesque streets, degant buildings. 
archwa\-s. tanks, and sepulchral monuments (cia/ris). 

In conduMon, the folbwingextract from a speech of the 
present Conunissioner in Sintl." when proposing the toast 
0f Prosperity to the Karachi Chambt^ of Commerce, ma\ 
with propriety be quoted 


“ Kajidii poto^ei * safe and comncMljoiii port, ont thm I bdim h 
second to hcfiw to Itidto Jit «gsnU Ok fBdSritt « flflbnb forth* landing 
“and abiptAig of good*, bm so loi« & U 1 ™* but * single tine 01 nalwny 
conuntiBiatton, and that too with only the Nonh-Westem cocner 0# the 
Empirev its ttndt vaist McoBorfly be iwbject to Ifcciaaiions, jb ihe capa^ 
cur of the disitku tiareised by tie raOmy to fimuRh taw produce for 
mwit and to Ute to cathanfift the manirikctures of Europe. rwaHiitc* with 
the nhi&n from year to jwu. F« * seady trade as wall x* for any gitsi 
amanHon of trade. Kaidchl nuial be dependtait on ibe omsiTvciionornew 
railways ihat wij] open up the fertile tnci» that tto beyond tbe de«rt tlmi 
hein> in the whole ewtera fiotttiet of Sind. The totcrchange of trade be- 
twret* Kaiddii and those tracto to now pnctkally impossiWe. bnt Katorhl, 
from its iteopraphiol ptwtton, ntighl servo them more araTfaikntly and wrjth 
greater economy than any other pmi to tndia. The Chanberof Coomierre 
and the pwfilc of Sind ■« fufly alivo to ili« toct, and haw dtwo aiU inifceh 
power to Wp their case by bnngtog Ua cuemnitancra tnuier the coniidm- 
tioo of Goventment to fr^uent roemofiato, and I may ventore to ay with 
certainty, ihio. the fkivenunsnl wiU lend a tosourable eat to their repte^ 


taboo." 
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srM^^URT OF EVENTS, 

Auhouoh not directly alTecting India, the event of the 
quarter is unquestionably the death of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, upon u hosc word and indu^ce depended the issues 
of war and peace uottnerdy in Europe, but with regard to the 
Eastern Question, now again placed on die council-tables of 
the Great Powers, and the mere mention of which suffices 
to revive all the Turkish and Central Asian problems in 
which England and India are so much intjcrested, [t is a 
weli-knowu fact that among the most experienced and in- 
duential hnanders of the Continent it had become an 
axiom that there would be no wv as long as Uie Emperor 
William lived, and a very striking illustration of the accuracy 
of this view was afTorded a fevv months ago by the Czar's 
visit to Berlin, and the subsequent explaining away of the 
clouds which had gathered so thickly over the relations of 
Germany and Russia It is not saying too much to declare 
dial if the Emperor William had died last year, the Csar 
would never have gone to Berlin,, the mtsundei^amling be¬ 
tween the Russian niler and Prince Bismarck would not 
have been cleared up. and at this moment the two Empires 
would be on the eve of war. if indeed It had not already 
commenced. .*V more striking testimony to the personal 
influence of the Emperor William could not be desired by 
his most ardent admirers than time he. the great conqueror 
and leader of soldiers, should be, by the free admi.:c;« rt 
all. acknowledged as the chief bulwark of European peace 
during the last ten years, 

Now that he is gone we have to reckon with a different 
aiiiiation, for from the armed campsnf Europe has departed 
the one moderating influence which was potent in several of 
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them- The powerful rulers who control vast Jurats of fight¬ 
ings men> and whpj in the pursuit of national policy, must 
freijoeudy feel the temptacton to test the value of their 
* elaborate and costly preparations for war. will Jiencefonh 
have greater difficulty in controlling their inclinations; and 
if the padhc disposition of the Em[>eror Frcdcriclc is a 
factor in favour of peace, so far as the action of the Ger¬ 
man Empire Is concemedt it must also be nmiembered that 
it may tend to precipitate a single-handed conflict between 
Austria and Russia. Difficult as it is to measure the mean¬ 
ing or fathom the object of Prince Bismarck's policy, we 
shall not err in saj'ing that he wishes to accomplish two 
things before allowing the full fury of Teuton ami Slav 
animosity to have its vent; and they are, to vanquish France 
in the inevicable druggie, and to induce, or involve, this 
country into becoming on active ally of Austria in the 
evolution and solution of the Bulgarian question. It will be 
to the inierit^t of this Empin; if he succeeds in the latter of 
these objects, for wc mo only hope to put an end to Russia's ' 
aggn^ssive schemes in Asia by contributing to a complete and 
crushing overthrow of tite Slav Empire in Europe. But we 
have now to expect, not the ddiberaie working out of a well- 
matured plan of iuiemational diplomatic and military action, 
hut the reckless marching forward to certain goals which 
mil only be reached by the clear establisluncnt of superior 
force. The English [jccple, who are not in the least more 
domestic or less military than the German, seem to have a 
morbid dislike to enter upon alliances in prder to prev^t 
certain contingencies. This is partk;uhu‘!y unfortunate, for 
the peace of the world mainly depends on the d^rec of 
confidence with which Lord Salisbury may interpret the 
national iienttments that Austria ami 1 taly—particularly the 
former, which can never be a rival of ours, commercially or 
politically—represent Interests and ijolkies identical with our 
own. So far as the Eastern Question is concerned, the pre¬ 
sent year may see nothing but discussion, missions, and per¬ 
haps conferences, but at any moment the merest accident 
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may bring Germany and France face to face. When war 
does come there is one thing assured, and that Is, there will 
l>e no possibility of confining it to the two Powers who ma)' 
commence it. For these reasons tlie Eurojiean outlodk is 
eactremely gloomy. There is no sheet anchor for the be¬ 
lievers in peace to cling to, as there was livhile Emperor 
William lived, and it becomes more and more necessar)* for 
this country to take up a fixed Imc of policy, based on the 

fact that Russia and France are the onlv two countries that 

■ 

can seriously injure our conjmerce or threaten our Empire. 
Our policy should not be Erased on senticuent, but on sound 
practical interest. 

The rt^ignation of Lord Dufferin is a matter ol regret. 
Coming after a Viceroy with whom we have no sympathy, 
and whose actioits were, in our opinion, most mischievous, 
I^rd Oufferin succeeded in restoring the belief that Englisii- 
men were still confident that they, and they' alone, could 
govern tlic peninsula of India. Lord Dufferin. has 
governed India during the trying period of the Afglian 
frontier crisis, the annexation of Burmah, and the growing 
financial difficulties. No one can say, with regard to these 
or other events, that he has shown any shortcomings, and 
in comparison with his immediate predecessors he has been 
undoubtedly successful. something mon; than this was 
expected from Lord Duflerin, and it may be hb bad for¬ 
tune, or the CQnse{|uence of the new' conditions of Viceregal 
authority, that there should Jje some feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment with r^[ard to his Indbn career among even his must 
sincere admirersM Looking back upon the events of the 
last four years, we have no doubt that Lord Dufferin’s 
chance of becoming famous was in connection with the 
Penjdeh incident and the Kawul Pindi conference. If he 
had sent from the latter place the intelligence that the 
Ameer insisted on the retention of Penjdeh—instead of that 
the Ameer left the matter in our hands—Mr. Gladstone could 
not have gone back from his memorable speech, and we 
should have carried the day by peaceful or by i^rlike meaits. 
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Complaisance may constitute a ciaim on a Miotatiy, but it 
is not a tide to iaroe, Nor, a^aXn, was Lord Duffunn always 
^ happy in his selection of officer* for places of responsibility 
and diffiaiky. Of such the most striin'ng^ instance was Bur* 
mah ; but there were otburs less known but not less to be 
regretted. As the supreme dispenser of the Queen*Empress's 
authority in India, Lord Dufforrn has shown himself, as in 
many other capacities, a very clever man ; hut he has dis* 
appointed those who expected that he would prove another 
great Pro-Consul like the Marquis of Dalhousie. Ke is 
to he succeeded by the Mimiuis of Lansdowne. 

An important event connected with Afghanistan during 
the past quarter has quite escaped notice. When tlie 
Ameer left Cabul, at the l>cginning of the year, for jellitla- 
bad, he nominated his eldest son, HabihulTah, hts represen¬ 
tative in the capital, and handed over to him the sword of 
state. This has been considered by good authority as 
tantamount to proclaiming him his heir, and if this suppo¬ 
sition be accurate, one of the weakest dements in the 
sLibiUty of the situation in Afjg^nistan has been dtminated. 
It would also be siitisfactor)’ as finally dLsposIng of what 
seemed the fairly autfaenticatixl stories of the Ameer favour¬ 
ing one of his younger sons, for the disintegiation of Af¬ 
ghanistan lia.* often been caused in times past by civil wars 
arising from the ruler's undue preference for junior membets 
of his family. With regard to the capacity of Habibullah 
■tome uncertainty ts felt. He was originally considered a 
boy of much promise, but latterly doubbt have been enter¬ 
tained whether he possessed the courage and eneigy witli 
vhidt he was credited. No doubt bis father will judgo his 
merit by his succor or failure in the difficult post of 
Governor of CabuL 

The Ameer's visit to Jellalabad has been prompted by 
the desire to bring tlie tribes north and south of the Cahul 
river into better s^ection to bis authority. Those tribes 
have alwa)** retained a sc mi-tn dependence of the Afghan 
ruler; but, with the exception of the Shinwams, they have 
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never shown open hostility towards his govemmeat ft is 
not known with any degree of certainty w'hether Abdur¬ 
rahman intends making an expedition up the Kunar V^alley ' 
or merely to inflict chastisement on die Sbtiiwarn marauders 
who gave so much local trouble last year. The balance 
of probability is in favour of the latter supijosidon, and the 
Ameer cannot be blamed for dealing with the rebellious 
Shinwarris in the same manner as he did witii the more 
powerful GhiTzai rebels. In this matter he is acting within 
hb right, and as any other active and proud prince would. 
Success is also to be attained without any severe efforL 
I f ihe Ameer has larger designs in this quanen we suspect 
that they are directed not against the odier tribes of the 
Punjab frontier, but against the niler of Chitral, who ejter- 
cises Independent svmy between Cashmere and Kafiristnn, 
and up to the principal passes of die Hindu Kush. The 
execution of that project would involve die Ameer in a 
difhctilt mountain war: but success might not be Iwsyond 
hb reach, considering his great military and financial re¬ 
sources. The Government of India would watch such an 
undertaking with natural anxietj* and misgiving, (br the 
chief of Chitral and his son have given many proofs of 
goodwill and cordiality to their represenrative^ 

Tile final demarcation of the new Afghan frontier on 
the Oxus, and al.so on the Kuslik and Murghab, was 
effected during the quarter. Beyond noting the fact, the 
event does not cdl for furdier commenL, We may state, 
however, that die R i L 'wi t u i officer? who were associated 
with the earlier work of the Commission, have clianged 
their view-s with r^ard to the advantages of an etbno- 
graphtcal frontier, and that they think die only Ja-stlng 
boundar)* will be a good geographical Wrier, now dirfitied 
as the Hindu Kush! This statement throws an interest¬ 
ing light on the next probable drvelopment nf Russian 
plans in Central Asia. Our representatives arc able to 
i^iify to the exedknee of the raiiiray from Chaijui Kj dm 
Caspian, as well as to dm tnnitary efficiency of the Russian 
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troops which they saw ai difTcrent pJaces. Witfi the 
knowledge oiir Government has thus acquired, it is im¬ 
possible for 115 to ignore the strength of the Russian posi- 
tion m Centnd Ask. Since the return of the members of 
the Commission, the Trans-Caspian Railway lias been 
hoished to Bokhara, and Genera! AnnenkofT has left for 
Siberia, to new taurek as a great railway coostruccor 

by connecting the Bnide an<] the Pacific with an iron 
road. 

The position in lodo-Chiim rt^mains unchanged, except 
by the fact that France has just opened her deep-water 
repainng dturk. for the largest ironclads, at Saigon; and 
the Siamese Government has given a concession 10 an 
English sjmdtcate for the construction of a raihvay from 
Bangkok to Zimmi. The latter event, if literaOy trui^ 
must greatly assist tlie realiKititwi of the schemes which 
Messrs. Colquhonn and Hoh Hallett have so energetically 
nd vo^ted. and ably described. For ourselves, wc cniertain 
not the least doubt that if our policy at Bangkok is only 
consistently vigorous and ably represented, the pohev of 
Siam will always tie more (avoitra!>le to our intcrisis than 
to any ocher. In the consmiction of railways lies die only 
prospect of developing the great natural resources of Upper 
Bummh the Shan States, and Siam, and the wisdom and 
friendship of jhe Siamese ruler and his miaktef^i will do 
much to attract English capital to iegiiimate enterprises in 

John Frederick Heyes. of htagdalen College, 

sends 11$ the following commimication on Geo- 
Sraphy at the Universities d/np/w of Colonel Holdidi's 
article m our January number: 
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in {not be due to d'C persfaUMite *iih wltith thr friends af thi* nei^ciTtcd 
subject have long pkuicd for its sepome nawpiition, and In part lo tbe 
grawib of historical, aeieiMific, snd OrieiiUd atudici Tliifi fact and ihp 
periodicals of the day have ^'vcn rise U) an incre^d desire to know some- 
tiling of th* fljea* eoiwenwd and the physital cnviretnnentii of ibe ’ ne*" 
thing,' whieh ha* again and again Fbrc^ itwilf upon the attention of all, 
Mcditenancofloginphi^ts tncloikd. 

“Geolc^y t^n with its Unii-ersitJ' Kcmlsa'; him in the second gcueni- 
tioo ire hehold jwofessom Imth of guol^T ■t*'! ralnendogy. So geography 
has tdaited with a Keaduf ■ The [lOaitinn U, hovrtrKr, pra etka Dy that of a 
Pw&sjar- Ejrtmoidioary on the ConlJnem. Our RmiIcj ftcei vo less pay,but 
Ubcniiid to do tnotu irnrt than stBncof theProlesotii. Nobody will object to 
that. ’\'hc first tiro couSbes cif lectures by the first iHofcamr of geogr^iiy 
within the BThiah Fjnpirt, the«fole, bejpn in OrfiMd m Octolw of die 
Jubilee year. Now that the e*jnii[i!e baa been set in high ptoees in 

* LIk iMrdl mnaiTY of bSfXKEnhtg 
ViiTim tVugliiHl"t ikiwcTv cEjimdi * 

it miiAl nceih follow Uiae one pr^C^wr, howOTcr imd fespiMavis^ 

irin iiol te the btindrcd niilliofis of Eoglisb-sp^iog peopk^ Oilier 
UDivei^ftles and C&l leges flit siite 10 distmgitbih tbro^elvei hf 

rollowingflutL Cambridge is to have a s^hort coara of lecture by the 
PrtsiJtrJil ufihtr Royill ikograpbical Society thjt =firi^ They wlD dtwbl- 
Icsa didjiutistnitc the kci tliM geogtaphors am not wuotI) " stUEppcfi-up o* 
uneoctijcltrfi^d and will help to reioove the Siumcifll and olhcf dHfi- 

whtth are lions in the wny of the Eu^einii: of 

l> odoublcdly we inay expect greai value fioiri titc appaitimiUo whieh 
Dur etilbtYo ftatesmen at O^fred and Caiohndge will bavhs in pbdtig 
thi^jjf knowledge of intertsfliioTial polbics vn mture^t ^itSi and we nitist 
beflUily agree with Colonel Hfildich m ihc mifwrtinre of the study oF aeqtur- 
big mttt* hiuswlcdg^ and in ibe TniikjEig m wcM the of 

tS'e lui^ aa a nciiion paid dcaily, at thne^ for oftt ignorsmte* it be 
known far and wide that tlic troiy p^t iTOtioiI ecittsolitim k now foiling 
uji, I reter to die wm^ oc at least cqmU igntfianee ami indiffcrtncie ol 
Ollxcr T^ropean lEitsoris m ihc poliricd pottering!: with eotia-Kutoptissn 
nmttcfi during the bet tTreniy yrafs. The alarm ha* been ^nded In ibc 
eomnigtcial as well as tlie polbral wurlil may view wil h enJiqmmtive 

oompluceiicy lb* nicmwc of die National L>ebt of ihe los^ d" skOtnt ditiorit 
and flarry'dispiiicd advnlt^l;|es at ESodoboola tlUa ^ lirQt when inany an tndJ- 
vidm\ lohn Htill be^jitw to fetl lisht^ in nr his ncigbbotirt 

Winning uver bii enstomcfii be pricks op his ism and opens hU eye*, Thua 
we luTe recently seen a iwrrrinml town itaii a Gtsigiapiiical Socidf wt a 
time of f«Ttna-f ennuzKTfciil depn^^kloa Acid we even see Cliunbef^ of 
Commerce Ititentng to i tong re{«Gf; oti OMnttKtda] EdodtkiA. Wha^ 
becomes mm. piccnf that geography great lignrfkittice Ed ihe whnb 
natU 3 «v wr ttta>- eipees cmi merdy iiwire i^cogriplikwl aocieiks, bnt a 
foswTT nf gcfigTaphy In escfy ofoversil) iinil holier college in ihe lamJ- 
“ FVit a lime there mil dnoheUw Ije ihe imfoiiiimile ecanpfiifxii&i;* a* 
there bas lieeit bt France, iiif a Ungb chatr for * hkli^ty and geCi^faphr' 
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for' iui<i gcognt^fliy.* 'Hie fiesl la tlic fkiii will mitwiaOy assen (lunti' 

5£h'£s; but jmi Gcrntnof fmn di»ctiii£a^^th£ftAd|i^htiMjiJi ctiimMimtlo^ 
30 fgi^ogi^phy—the grcai dital comroUrd nf the —wtH be alltiwisd to 

on hcf avrn legi, hfipuig utd bciim beij^etLj Lp attain &. piAtunty 

«haj] her to >icitr children to be a (iksshig fn her a nd 

to tTie nmfiFfl hope of 

'* £{£jiii«hilL It eannot be too widely toc>nrn Lhoi, diihmii^li the miyarico 
hftfl been very rccmit^ them arr; ehlcOy on ihife CotiLtncat, aberui a tiimdred 
gceg^phioiT s^xiietfc^ and six tcafe penodJcalt devofed to a wh?cii 

^11 cnioys the doolitful li!«itDg of dEtmoatina vhhotil lepticssniMfoti 
—Oxford alone cjcceptial in the year of grat-c aiwl Jubilee- ’rhcftr ojif 
pieuty of pmfEisjarah^ i>il tj!ie Oratinent^ md tJidr lididcn ^d dbtrn- 
dnn c p uf gtiod to do. Why ihnolj the vor1d-em|jiin>ciceari- 

COminonweiilth (/ace Freeman* Fmude; anil Seeley) la^ bc^iifid in this 
hmtter f GUtnlcd that pnjfesmni dn not make a great natiotii still less dki 
ignorant iJollLuiiaAft.. Bnl who enn Lcll ibe benefits cofifiiEreil on ibe rmtbon 
by England's sturdy sons^ who in mt other grerti ocan queeri'^ii letgn took 
somewhat of the enthustafini of Richard Hakluyt of Chriit Oturch,* Oxford;, 
for gieogniphy^ and went fortli to Lay fmindatioat of Engbtnift rrunttnic 

** It li fitting that Oxfotd ihould in this Riattei be the elder niftcr. N%h 
three cCEninria ago a young Khnkr oF >fA£iia1fm CoU^ took hi$. degm 
and ^ read st-reml lacturet on geographyi m which hi^ genius rmimwily 
hinL* These fcetqrcs* pvea by Ecter Hcylyn in tdig in ourcoltqtf hall* 
were the beginning of the first poputai English book m gnogniphy. In the 
days of ad Atijfie 10 tay nnthlng ol (dher aonree* of krmwledg^t h 

is instmiitivc to see what *n extmOfdiniijy tjosis of Goosophy Ftinco Omtli^ 
and his statounen would have had fsjx dealing with Eastiati iitijatiioiis had 
riiey iheti oHseti. Vet imt n aa a nadon of educated men made much 
palpable progress m otir gcosoptik percepdoiis ? 

h baQTiHiHl: FUl EbM wRfa Cit/n* ihe Wext^ with the rivei l^m 

idutire h ukeUt iknanifTidEiQn; im ttw NMih wUli TmermfUf the rleoih vitkilw 

^ Such an answer to a beutidaty question would not sufiiCe a If oldkh Ot 
a Strachejr itowadayv * ImjI it40 very hi dilFermt from wktt weishmild g^t 
fmm some of our Browni^ Jonc% aod Rohiiksons, who miiy dedde by their 
votes and mfiufrnct that preebus men* or n^cn cheap money—wersi of ol^ 
|meeTc:^o{>paftunilt»--shan be lipionintly or wantonly wasted far the benefit 
ol *lbc nation*- or even to obiigie a * wfiip' ? May xht scorpumof on uneasy 
eonsdiuice be with all inch ofitil thtjy, and lUl those who have the oppor¬ 
tunity, ri3!Ci{piLze* in their place and in its iray# that to rtlJoai ibe pi thy w ords 
of the noble ClmnceBor of the Bodent Unh^mity of Oxfiifd—- 

Tjiime 1^ stjcy A njjf^o as ttKctsaiTv * 

* The Univ^tiity Reader of GoL:>gaipby» 3^tr- Mackinder hi also a Chtiiw 
Oiinth mm. 
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REVIEWS. 

T'bc Bonthay 

Mk, EoRftEsrrs labours among the r^ordi! of the Btntibay 
Government have resulted in the addition of two exceed¬ 
ingly interesting volumes to the '' Mamtha I’^apers,*’ pub¬ 
lished and noticed by us two years ago^ f" Selecdoos from 
the Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers preserveti 
in the Bombay Secretariat," Home Series, Two vols 
Edited by Grohge W- Forrest. (Bombay Government 
Press,)] 'fhe greater ponton of the first volume consists of 
IcUcfS and diaries rehutiig to the factory* at Siuat, between 
the years 1630 and lytii. They contain an immense 
amount of curious and vahiabte in formation, not only about 
the commercial and iKilitical afiaiis of tlie East India Com* 
party, but also on the subjects of the mode of life followed 
bj' Englishmen resident m the country, aiid of their 
rciations with the natives. Tliis is to be gleaned here 
and then: throughout Uic volume, and many a casual remark 
or singular fiict brought before the Cf^ncil at one of its 
consultations throws a llood of light on the state of early 
Anglo-Indian society in Western India, l‘here Is, however, 
one complete literary gem of the first water in Sir George 
Oxenden's account of hm defence of the Surat factory agairuit 
Sivaji, now published for the first lime. The balk of the 
second voltime consists of selections from the Bombay diaries 
between ijaiand 17SB, but in an appendix are jpvcn docu¬ 
ments relating to a variety pf subjects from the treaties 
reladng to the surrender of Bombay to an attempt to colonize 
Borneo, and a diary' of the Persian conqueror Nadir Siiah 
du ring the last monch.s of kts reign. These volumes con¬ 
tain much new material towards the history of the Hast 
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India Company^ wltlch is sure to be written sooner nr later, 
now that our latest investigations of the manuscript ncoonds 
^ still happily eatslit^ both in London and in India are 
esiablisiitng the incooipleteness and frequent maccucacy of 
the hitherto accepted standard trork, “ Bruce's Annals.” 
Among those who have brought this hidden wealth of know¬ 
ledge to light no one deserves more credit than Mr. Forrest, 
and the Viceroy is to be complunented on having provided 
hitn with futiiicr opportunities at Calcutta. At the same 
time we should like to see an equally sustained effort made 
here with regard to. as we have reason to believe, the far 
greater abundance and importance of documentary matter 
to be found in the India Office, and to bring out tn 4 wonliy 
form the most important and most interesting material 
relating to any parriculnr place or special subject We will 
justify tJiis suggestion by stating that the bulk of. if not all, 
the maticr placed in so interesting a form before the reader 
by Mr. Forrest b to be found in the manuscript volumes 
duposUod in the India Office. To understand this it mast 
be rememberefl that the annals (diaries, letters, oonsului' 
lions, See.) were drawn up in duplicate, and often in mpli- 
catc, lor despaicb home as well as for use in India, and 
consequently the same evidence may and does exist both 
in India and at Westminster. The two source only supply 
Independent information where the ravages of time or the 
neglect of man Itavc dealt heavily with these tieasutes. and 
even then we suspect that the India Office would not come 
out as being more indebted than It could repay. The 
admission has to be made that records were sent home for 
preservation, and not kept In India for t lnu purpose—so 
that no oovtn inrinuaritm is Intended against the Indiaft 
authorities for not taking better care of their iuehives. 


Man^karta, 

Tuts is an exttemely Interesting volume (“The Long 
While Mountain, or a Journey in Manchuria." by H. E. M. 
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Jam£.s, with Ilhifrtratldns and Map. (London i Longmans and 
Co.)2» snd so far as we have seen it noticed its real merit 
has not been sufficiently appreciated. Having said this, Mr* p 
James will foigive our siron^jr recommending the reader to 
h^in his perusal of the work at p. 215, and to read thence¬ 
forward to the last line. Tn the 200 pages that follow is 
contained a graphic and original account of a most intefest- 
ing part of China, tlie cradle of the present domirrant race 
in that empire, the sacred home of the reigning dynasty, 
with which we have nnt been made so famtltar by any 
writer, since the Jesuits employed by the Emperors Kanghi 
and Keenlung. and which has been rendered of the gniatest 
present im|)ortance hy the proximity of Russian and Chinese 
colonists along ;ui extensive frontier passing through a fer¬ 
tile and templing region. The first half of the v-olume, 
however ;d>ly it may he compiled^ is still second-hand 
infarmatlon, convenient, no doubt, for the ordinary reader 
of a book of travels, but sdll not of a nature to enhance 
the authors reputation among serious nud well-informed 
Fcadcni* But of the pecsoital experiences of Mr James, it 
is difficult to sp^k too lijghty. He visited wliat to our 
mind has always been the tno^ interesting of moilcrn 
China, and for the greater part of his Journey he found an 
unheaten track. He celts whai he saw clearly and in 
unaffected language, and as lie was very much in sympathy 
with his hosts he came away witli good impn!ssions of the 
couniT)’ and the people. The reader will not find many 
books of travel in China which contain so much new matter 
as is preserved in this volume Most travellers tn China 
unfortunately cross one another's steps, and consider theur 
chief function to be the contradiction or vartatton of the 
opinions expressed by their predecessors. We have a very 
strong opinion that travellers should stick to facts and leave 
opinions for those who comment on their journeys; and 
It is for this reason that we most strongly commend Mr, 
James's work to our readers. He has given u$ much in- 
fortnation that wt could not find eJsewheroi and for that 
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^vice h[& volume iviit fUways find an honounible i^lace on 
our own library shelvci 


Sir D^Hgias For^h* 

'Titii lait Sir Douglas Foreyih was a very favourable repre* 
tentative of tliu best class of Anglo-Indian civilmn who 
b(^n his career under the old John Comptuiyi passed 
ihrough the trying ordeal of the Mutiny, and bore a re¬ 
sponsible share in the subsequent adminlstraiion of the 
Peninsula, under the new conditions of the Queen's rule* A 
clear and decaited narrarive of hb career such as is supplied 
liy his daughter in this volume [‘^Auioblograpliy and 
Reminiscences of Sir Donglas Forsjih, CB., K.CS.I./' 
edited by his daitghtun (London : Richard Betttley and 
Son.)] could not fail to be interesting, and to serve as a 
model for every young aspirant to tlie honour of serving his 
country in the East Sir Douglas Forsyth’s chief exploits 
were in connection with the Sikh protected States, and the 
arrangement of supplies and transport during the Mutiny, 
tlic mission to St. Petersburg in (869, the Kogka outbreak 
in fSyi, the two visits to Eastern Turkestan, ninU the 
mission to Mandalay. With regard to several of lliese em¬ 
ployments, and to his share tn the course of events, Sir 
Douglas was much criticised at the time, and it cannpi be 
said that fuD justice has ever tieen done to his services and 
to the seal with which he devoted himself on i:very occasion 
to promote the interests of his country. His countrymen 
have now the c^portunity of reading Uie autobiography 
which he dictated to Miss Forsyth during a short summer 
tour on the continent in (885, and from which may be 
gathered both a fair account of his life and also a hne ex- 
ample for future public servants. There have, of course^ 
been more famous Anglo-Indians than Sir Douglas Forsyth, 
but his biography shows him to have been a true type of 
his order—brave, honourable, and right dealing. 
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Central Gordon. 

Tiie ielters which Miss Gordon has coUocted from the 
voluminous correspondence that her famous brother kept 
up with her between t$54 and 1SS4, contain much that is 
interesting to the general reader and characterisitc of tlie 
writer. f‘* Lettets of General C. G, Gordon to his Sister, * 
M. A. Gonlott,'' (Londons Macmillan and Ca)] They 
are dedicated by special permission to the Queen, and Her 
Majsty contributes tw’o letters which give eloquent expres¬ 
sion to the feelings of distress and mortiheation entertained 
by die mass of her subjects at the delay in sending relief to 
General Gordon during the summer of 1SH4, and which art; 
destined to become historical. The main thread that runs 
throughout the contents of this little volumeis one of religious 
conviction, and Miss Gordon has placed before herself, as 
the chief object to be attained by the publication of this 
volume, the wish to make her brother's rel^ious life 
better understood. Wc fancy tins w'lsh will be Lest attained 
by periodical dipping into this vmiume, and not by a con¬ 
scientious perusal of its contents from the beginning to the 
end. The book onnot be opened without coming arTos«* 
pass^es that could only have proceeded from a great 
and original mind, and that must exercise some influence 
es'cn on tliose who do not share his sentiments or rcgaoJ 
the facts from the same jx^int of idcw, from the tnuisparent 
sincerity of the writer and the loftiness of bis moral con- 
viettons. For ourselves we think that this volume must 
further intensify the national bdicf that General Gordon 
was a religious hero of the type of the Saints, and that his 
main desire was u> be right according to his standard rather 
than w be successful; and for the endurance of hb fame 
among a religious race like the English, nothing could be 
better. At tlie same time, w*e regret that the views he 
hastily formed about the Indian Civil Service, which has 
cnnt.*iitiod a higher average of character, and honour 

than Is to be found among any other sptxM chss or pro- 
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ftsston of our countrymeti, aucl Mfhich has produced heroes 
with whom GentraJ Gordon himsdf would have betm proud 
to think that he would nuik in history’, have been given a 
place in this votume* But» as Miss Gortlon says, he must 
not be made *' an offender for a word,'* and we hope that 
the good sense of the reader will guide him or her aright in 
. estimating the true value of tlie few erratic opinions and 
inis1^ a<l ing statements of fact amid the vast <|uanury of 
origifiaJ, trustworthy’, and suggestive matter coniaincd in 
this volume of the wduu* s itinermoat thoughts from youth¬ 
ful days till he luui become a man of cxpefieiioe and of 
fame. 


Skt/ches in y^pan, 

Majok Knou.vh may be complimented on having written as 
bright and rearlable a book of travels as it seldom falls to tile 
lot of the jaded reviewer to peruse. By some strange com¬ 
bination ofciraimstances, Japan is a mure intert^mg country 
to HuropecUis titan Quna. but Major Knollys gives many 
reasons in explanation of this interest, and we fancy that his 
reader will lay down the votume ['* Skctcltes of Life in 
Japan." By Major hleKRv KsiOLLVt, R.i 4 u (L,ondon: 
Chapman and Hall.)] thinking it more charming tlnm 
ever. We shall roi attempt the unpleasant task of sug¬ 
gesting thiU there is another side to the picture. The 
JaiJancse have one great virtue rare in die East, and which 
of itself commends them in the strongest manner to the 
goodwill of Englishmen ; and that is their scrupulous clean¬ 
liness. They have also decidedly’ hospitable instincts, and 
their sentiments towards foreigners are unquestionably 
friendly t in both of which attributes they’ fiimUh a 
pleasing contrast to their neighbour^ the Chinese. When 
to the qualities of the people is added the scenery of die 
country, which is nearly always out of the common, and often 
highly picturesque, it will be seen that a Japanese tour ntuy’ 
be made a very pleasurable experience Indeed, Mow 
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pleasurable and profitable it can prove may be best learnt 
frum the perusal of Major Knollys' sketches. 


K^shub Chunder 

The founder of the Brahmo Somaj was unquestionably one 
of the most remarkabte radians of his generation, and as 
such, was well deserving of the detailed biography supplied 
in this volume by Mr, P. C. Mozoomdar, [“ The Life and 
Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen.” (Calcutta; and 
TrUbncr and Co., Londob,)][ Wc must admit that we are 
not in perfect accord with the writer's political or religious 
^timents, and we infinitely prefer his biographical facts to 
his rhetoric. He gives a fanuiy history of the Sen family, 
from the time of Keshub's grcatHgrandfathert inits-ancestrai 
village of Garifa on the banks of the Hughly, The Sens 
were a historical family claiming descent from the Sena 
Rajahs, and belonged to the uiduentlal and honourable 
caste of the Vaidyas, which came next after the Brahmins. 
Mr. Moroomdar ^ves a very careful and sympathetic 
account of Keshub's career from Ms birth in tSjS to his 
death eariy in 1884, but we cannot do more than indteato 
to the reader that this volume contains this narraiive front 
a friendly and adulatory hand. The tenth chapter, rehiting 
to the marriage of his daughter with the Maharajah of Cucit 
Ikliar, is particularly mteresting j it is, however, possible 
that Mr, Moxoomdar’s version of the afFair tjiay give rise 
to controversy, particularly with regard to the part played 
by the Government throughout the whole transaction, 
iodecd. w’e tliink very strongly that Ms narrative should be 
carefully read, and if his representations about the conduct 
of the Government arc not in accordance with the truth, 
they ought to be exposed, and a retractiuion detnandetl It 
is not pleasant to us to rend such passages as Keshub *' fer¬ 
vently believed that the reiiresentatives of the British 
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Govcrnmenl could never deceive him ** widi the mslnuatian 
ihat they did. 


Monetary Problems. 

Ik this cotlection of essays ["A Treatise on Money, and 
Essays on Present Monetary Prohlcms,** by J, Si held 
Nicholson, (W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Landon)3 Professor Ntchotson has supplied s$ome valuable 
nuttcrial, bearing on monetary matters generally, and on the 
silver quesuon In particular. The chapters which will most 
interest the Anglo-Indian reader are those on International 
Bimetallism, and the stability of the Fixed Ratio, but the 
whole volume is' well worth careful perusal, and the 
account of the famous Law will be of more geneial int^esL 
Professor Ntcholson writes; as a bimetallist, and he believes 
that the theory of the fixed rado between the two meiak 
can be put into successful practice as a remedy for the evils 
of numo-metallism. TVbether Professor Ntcholson proves 
his case or not he has certainly collected an immense 
amount of useful information, and placed it before his 
readers tn a clear and interesting manner. 


An Angh'Indian NovoL 

The only heavy charge we have to make against Mr. 
Hutchinson's novel ' More titan he Bargained for,” by 
J. RouEJrr HrtaiLvsoN, (London i T. Fisher Unwin)] is 
that he induces hts readers to believe that the code of morals 
prevalent in India among Europeans when there was no 
female society of their own race e.vlsis at the present day, 
or at least at a very recent period. Mr. Thomas Flinn’s 
harem is simply an anachronism. Apart from this Idemish, 
which does not affect the meric of the book as a novel, but 
only as a faithful picture of Angto-fndtan life, Mr. 
Hutchinson's work dt:ser\'es a great deal of praise. It Is 
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unquestionably graphic; some of the characters^ such as 
Alice Maynard and the old Hindoo, Hoosdn Khan, are 
drawn in a life-like manner, and the descriptions of scenery 
are written in a style wdiich is not characteristic of, at all 
(’vents, die Indian novelist We are likely lo hear more 
of this aathor, who has produced a work which, with all its 
faults, Is among the best ssirta/ novels roLiting to Indian 
We emphasise the word social, so as not to be thought to 
^ggt^sL a comparison with the admirable historicaE tales of 
the late Colonel Meadows *Tayior. 


C/zii/i&a, 

The story of Chaldea rchtung to a country and people 
associated With the beginnings of Asiatie. and therefore of 
all, history is one that It^jiimately falls witliln our purview* 
thus enabling us to bear testimony to the excellence of 
another volume of Mr, Fisher Unwin's series of historical 
monographs on the nations of the (jarth. [" Chaldea, fmm 
the Earliest Times lo the Rise of Assyria, by Zbxaide A* 
Racoxix, (T. Fisher UnwinMr. Ragottn has wriEten 
an unquestionably interesting and readable book, and pro¬ 
vides the desultory or careless resiler with an agreeable 
short cut through all the knowtedge stored by Layord and 
rimith. Rawlinson and Lenormant, while Professor Sayce's 
most recent labours and theories are duly noted, and have 
moroover exercised a powerful iniluenee on the writer’s 
own mimL In an excL*etlingiy graphic introduetton of 117 
pages Mr. Ragoziti dfesia'ibes the rarious discoveries of tlie 
last sixty-seven years from the time of Mr. Rich, which 
brought the Chaldees, tvho were only known from the 
firief Biblical mention of them, within our scientific 
acquaintance as an oriental people. It Is only after this 
elaborate summary of aithmological and linguistic achieve- 
mcni, which it “tequired an almost fierce determination 
and auperhtiman patience to master," that Mn Ragozln 
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b^tiis the story of Chaldea by miggeisting that the Chaldees 
were a section of the Turanian descendants of the esilL-d 
Cain. The discoveries in the Royal Library at Nineveh 
bring the people of Shumir and Accad (South and North 
Chaldea) within our cognizance, and from that cime down 
to their overthrow by the Assyrians Mr, Ragoxin continues 
the history of Chaldea, with several dependent chapters on 
iheir religion, mythology, and heroes. A people whose 
monuments back farther than those of Egyjit, v\x., to 
4,000 ir.c., and whose reti^ous and astronomical knowledge 
exercised a powerful inlluence on all subsequent nations 
down to our own day, have unimpeachable claims on our 
consideration, and Mr. Ragozin has succeeded in making his 
theme interesting. and atcrucciv'e, thus forming, as he in-> 
tended, a sort of "introduction to the study of ancient 
history." 


77i£ CtevrewrM/ Baaii, 

A ^TKtv book of reference, somewhat on the lines of " The 
Statesman’s Vear Book." but with many original fe.aiures 
of its oum, makes its first appearance this quarter in " The 
Government Year Book " (edittsd by Lewis SKHUEaNt', and 
published by T. Fisher Unwin). It is intended mainly as 
*' a record of the forms and methods of Government of 
Great Britain, the Colonies, and Foreign Countries''while it 
will be the duty of each issue to review and fceoid the 
most striking events of the preceding year. The idea ts 
not a bad one, and for a first number the present ralume U 
remarkably free from errors. Mr, Sergeant will forgive 
our saying that the section devoted to Indk is not as 
satiafactary as it might be. and that there is something 
almost funny in describing China through the spectacles of 
a Japanese diplomaiist. Therv is enough good work in 
the volume to justify the expectation chat these blemishes 
will be removed in future editions, and that it will take 
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ICS place permanently as a usefLi] and well-knnwa work 
of reFenence* 


India Lisi, 


' A KEw number of the ttulia List has made its app^rance 
for the new year, and Mcasra. W. g. Men and Co^. thai 
historical publishing ftmi of Asiatic woiks, Iroiti which, by 
the wuy we to see so few books on thetr old subject 

emanating nowadays, have evidently spared no effort to 
make it as complete and accurate as possible, and to bring 
down the ofheud histor}' of each individual tn our Hastern 
service to the latest possible date; The work gives not 
merely the status and seniority of each member of the 
Covenanted Service, but also ample particulars of the Un- 
covenanted and Military Services. It supplier, besides,'full 
particulars of the examinations for each branch of the 
service, the emoluments and privileges accrue to suc¬ 
cessful candidates, and the conditions of leave and pension. 
For ah intfuesicd tlirecily or indir^ly in official India the 
** India List^* is as indispensable as the Army List or 
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